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PREFACE 

TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

OF  THE' 

ESSAY  ON  OLD  MAIDS. 

Ye  immortal,  and  frequently  invifible, 
Ipirits ! who  fometimes  condefcend  to 
appear  on  earth  in  the  fhapc  of  Old  Maids, 
dear  Intelligence ! and  Candour  I henceforth 
take  to  your  protedtion,  not  an  unprofper- 
ous,  but  a miftaken  work  ! Well  ye  know, 
and  warmly  have  ye  complained,  that  thefe 
little  volumes,  in  the  few  years  of  their 
exiftence  and  currency  in  the  world,  have 
often  endured,  without  deferving  it,  the 
frown  of  aullerity,  the  cenfure  of  mifcon- 
ception,  and  the  abufe  of  malevolence. 
Critics  arofe,  in  petticoats  of  different 
colours,  who  were  fo  good  as  to  infinuate, 
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that  the  Eflay  had  two,  the  very  word:  dcr 
fe6ls,  which  can  debafe  any  human  perfonn-r 
ance — Indecency  and  Irreligion  : let  me  be 
frank  enough  to  avow,  that  if  thofe  defeats 
had  really  exifted,  the  fituation  of  the  Author, 
when  he  compofed  and  publiflied  the  work, 
w'as  fuch  as  mull  have  rendered  them  un- 
commonly culpable  and  difgufting.  It  is 
fingular,  that  a book  fo  arraigned,  inftead  of 
being  the  offspring  of  inconfiderate  and  pre- 
fumptuous  health,  was  written  at  a time, 
when  a long  feries  of  illnefs  had  rendered  its 
Author  unable  to  purfue  all  feverer  ftudies. 
This  idle  and  motley  compofition,  in  which 
he  hoped  to  blend  fome  harmlefs  pleafantr}'^, 
with  fome  ufeful  advice,  ferved  to  beguile 
the  reftleffnefs  of  pain,  and  the  languor  of 
confinement.  A confiderable  portion  of  the 
work  was  aftually  written  on  a bed  of  fick- 
nefs,  from  which  the  writer  thought  it  by 
no  means  improbable  that  he  might  pafs  to 
a tribunal  far  more  Important  than  all  the 
earthly  courts  of  critical  inquifition.  In  the 
fimplicity  of  a heart,  animated  by  a bene- 
volent 


preface.  Vli 

Voient  defign,  he  was  particularly  anxious  to 
finilli  his  performance  from  this  very  idea.  He 
flattered  himfelf,  that  inftead  of  dilpleafing, 
he  fhould  amufe,  inftruft,  and  befriend  the 
interefting  clafs  of  fufferers,  for  whom  his 
fickly  pen  was  employed.  He  knew  that 
he  had  all  the  difpofitions  in  the  world  to  do 
fo  j and  this,  as  a favourite  minifter  of  our 
religion  had  informed  him,  this  was  enough 
for  heaven. 

Now,  my  dear  reader ! if  you  are  a Iple- 
netic  Old  Maid,  you  will  be  apt  to  exclaim: 
**  What  fignifies  it  to  me,  whether  an  Au- 
“ thor,  when  he  wrote  a book  that  is  be- 
fore  me,  was  bending  forward  in  his  chair, 
or  reclining  on  his  bed!” — If  you  are 
fplenctic,  I grant  you,  it  fignifies  very 
litde  j but  if,  my  dear  reader,  if  happily  for 
me,  and  for  yourfelf,  you  poflTefs  that  fym- 
pathetic  good-nature,  which  I am  confident 
many  an  Old  Maid  retains,  you  will  readily 
admit  even  this  trifling  circumftance  as  a 
full  though  fimple  proof,  that  the  honefl: 
hiftorian  of  your  order  never  meant  to 
offend  either  the  fifterhood  at  large,  or  any 
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one  worthy  individual  of  your  cxtenfivc 
community. 

Though  perfedlly  confcious  that  his  work 
was  free  from  all  intentional  offence,  he 
is  very  far  from  being  fo  vain  as  to  imagine 
it  exempt  from  defedl : on  the  contrary, 
fmee  a new  impreflion  has  been  called  for, 
he  has  revifed  it  with  a frefh  and  impartial 
eye,  and  very  frankly  confeffes,  that  he  found 
part  of  it  abominably  dull  j the  very  part, 
on  which  he  had  beftowed  the  moft  time 
and  trouble  to  illuftrate  his  maiden  fubjedt 
with  ecclefiaftical  erudition.  Learned  works 
are  very  apt  to  be  dull ; but  there  is  no 
abfolute  neceffity  for  their  being  fo.  In  the 
fportive  compofitions  of  Sterne  there  is  in- 
finite learning,  that  hardly  ever  produces 
any  heavy  effeft ; becaufe  it  generally  ap- 
pears like  ufeful  or  ornamental  furniture 
moft  ingenioufly  arranged  in  an  admirable 
though  irregular  manfion : but  fome  of  the 
learning  in  the  prelent  Elfay  appeared  to 
its  Author,  on  a revifal,  like  a colledion 
of  lumber  crouded  into  a china  room. 
All  that  ftruck  him- in  that  point  of  view, 
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he  has  thrown  out  of  the  hoilfe.  To  fpeak 
without  a metaphor,  he  has  fuppfefled  many 
tirefome  pafiTages,  altered  in  fome  degree 
the  arrangement  of  the  work,  and  endea- 
voured to  repair  the  mutilated  volumes 
by  a few  pages  more  interefting  to  thofc 
who  read  for  amufement,  and  by  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  a dramatic  curiofify  that 
arofe  in  the  dark  ages,  from  the  chafte  zeal 
of  a monaflic  maiden^ 

To  readers,  if  any  fuch  can  exift,  who 
may  ftill  be  inclined  to  condemn  an  Author 
for  fuppofed  offences,  which  he  mofl  fin- 
cerely  difclaims,  I can  only  fay,  in  the 
words  of  the  philofophic  and  pleafant  Eraf- 
inus  (who,  with  fimilar  purpofes,  and  with 
far  fuperior  merit,  did  not  efcape  a fimilar 
accufation)  “ What  can  you  do  with  thole 
crabbed  fpirits,  alienated  from  all  the 
‘‘  graces,  who  arraign  as  indecent  what- 
ever  is  friendly  and  fportive 

* Quid  facias  ilUs  ingeniis  tetricis,  et  ab  omnibus 
gratiis  alienis,  quibus  impudicum  videtur  quicquid 
amicura  eft  et  feftivum. 
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If  perfons  of  fincere  piety  can  be  offend- 
ed by  the  freedom  with  which  the  catholic 
fathers  are  occafionally  treated  in  this  work  j 
fuch  perfons  are  requefted  to  recollect,  that 
the  errors  and  fuperftition  of  thofe  early 
ntemperate  advocates  for  monaftic  virgi- 
nity have  been  expofed,  with  ftill  greater 
freedom,  by  two,  the  moft  exalted  names  in 
the  literature  of' England,  I might  have  faid 
of  the  world  j two  writers,  who,  for  the 
honour  of  Chflftiahity,  united  the  fublimefl 

t 

faculties  that  were  ever  given  to  men,  with 
firm  deliberate  faith,  and  the  perfedt  devo- 
tion of  the  heart  * ! 

• See  Milton’s  charafter  of  the  Fathers  in  his 
profe  works ; and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  account  of 
thofe,  who  promoted  the  belief  of  falfe  miracles,  in 
the  14th  chapter  of  his  Obfervations  upon  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Daniel. 
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IN  proportion  as  enlightened  benero- 
lence  and  true  philofophy  gain  credit 
in  the  world,  it  becomes  the  endeavour  of 
thofe  who  write,  to  make  their  pen  an 
inftrument  of  eflential  fervice  to  human 
nature. 

Many  an  afpiring  moralift,  embracing 
the  whole  circle  of  rational  creation,  de- 
lights himfelf  with  the  projeft  of  confer- 
ring an  important  benefit  on  mankind  in 
general  j and  fome,  confining  their  ambition 
to  a narrower  province,  content  themfelves 
with  felefting,  for  the  obje6bs  of  their  atten- 
tion, a fingle  clafs  of  mortals,  expofed  by 
their  fituation  to  particular  failings,  or  op- 
prefled  by  peculiar  and  unmerited  afflic- 
tions. A celebrated  philofopher  of  France  * 

has 
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has  written  a,  benevolent  and  admirable  ef- 
fay  on  thofe  unfortunate  beings  called  Au- 
thors ; and  a contemplative,  indefatigable 
philanthropift  of  our  own  country  * has, 
with  equal  goodnefs  and  propriety,  produced 
a treatife  on  Chimney-fweepers.  DilTimi- 
lar  as  the  relpeftive  evils  of  thefe  different 
fufferers  may  be  thought,  we  may  find,  on 
examination,  a very  ftriking  refemblance 
between  them,  both  in  the  fervices  they 
perform,  and  the  hardfhips  they  endure.  It 
is  the  bufinefs  of  an  Author,  if  he  under- 
ftands  his  profelTion,  to  fweep  away  thofe 
black  and  bitter  particles,  which  form  a 
lodgment  on  the  brain,  and  to  give  that 
degree  of  cleanlinefs  and  comfort  to  the  pe- 
ricranium of  his  reader,  which  the  brufh  of 
the  Chimncy-fv/eeper  fecures  to  the  houfe  of 
his  employer.  The  rewards,  which  arc 
' iifually  given  to  thefe  fellow- labourers  in 
the  fervice  of  mankind,  are  equally  defti- 

* The  amiable  traveller  Jonas  Hanway,  Efqj 
whofe  pen  has  been  afliduoudy  employed,  for  half  a 
century,  in  the  fervice  of  humanity. 
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mte  of  proportion  to  the  benefit  which  the 
world  receives  from  their  toil.  The  fate  of 
both  is  bitter:  but  the  bitternefs  of  foot 
itfelf  may  be  confidered  as  fweet,  when 
compared  to  thofe  troubles  and  mortifica- 
tions which  furround  the  unfortunate  crea- 
ture, who  derives  his  poor  and  precarious 
fupport  from  the  labours  of  his  pen.  Much 
credit  is  therefore  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
humane  effayifts  of  France  and  England, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  bur- 
thens which  prefs  fo  heavily  on  thefe  two 
affli6ted  clalTes  of  mankind:  yet  I flatter 
myfelf  with  the  idea  of  furpalTing  both  the. 
French  and  Englifh  philanthropiff,  by  di- 
redting  my  lucubrations  to  an  order  of 
beings,  whom  I think  (till  more  entitled  to 
the  regard  and  proteftion  of  an  enterprifing 
philofopher:  I mean  the  fifterhood  of  Old 
Maids ; a fifterhood  which  has,  perhaps,  as 
many  unmerited  hardftiips  to  fupport  as  the 
two  fuffering  fraternities  above-mentioned, 
and  without  the  foothing  confolation,  which 
thofe  fraternities  poflefs  in  common,  from  . 

the 
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the  idea,  that  however  ill  rewarded  they 
may  be,  they  perform  a very  ufeful  and  ne- 
ceflary  part  in  the  motley  fcenes  of  human 
life. 

I devote  myfelf^  with  a new  fpecies  of 
Quixotifin,  to  the  fervice  of  Ancient  Virgi- 
nity. It  is  my  intention,  in  the  following 
work,  to  redrefs  all  the  wrongs  of  the  au- 
tumnal maiden,  and  to  place  her,  if  poflible, 
in  a ftate  of  honour,  content,  and  comfort.-— 
I begin  with  a few  remarks  on  the  ex- 
treme cruelty  and  injuftice  of  the  farcaftic 
contempt  fo  frequently  lavifhed  on  Old 
Maids  in  general,  and  of  the  tendency  which 
fuch  treatment  has  to  afflift,  exafperate,  and 
debafe  the  charader.  .1  proceed  to  point 
out  the  particular  failings  to  which  the  fi- 
tuation  is  peculiarly  expofed ; and  after- 
wards dwell  on  the  better  qualities  which 
it  is  calculated  to  promote.  I then  take 
a general  furvey  of  the  various  negled  and 
honour,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  lot 
of  Old  Maids  in  different  ages  of  the 
world  i and,  examining  the  prefent  condition 
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of  the  fifterhood,  I conclude  with  topics  of 
confolation  and  advice. 

Having  thus  explained  the  plan  of  my 
Eflay,  let  me  profefs  to  the  Ancient  Virgins, 
whofe  champion  I declare  myfelf,  that  I 
fhall  zealoufly  endeavour  to  afford  them. 
both  amufement  and  inftruftion. 

( 

I hope  to  fleer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  fever  e : 

and,  If  my  powers  prove  equal  to  my 
wifhes,  I flatter  myfelf  that  my  benevolent 
produdlion  will  grow  fuch  a favourite  with 
them,  as  to  be  diftinguifhed,  in  due  time, 
by  the  more  flattering  appellation  of  The 
Old  Maiden’s  Manual.  ' • ' 

I may  alfo  prefume  to  recommend  a 
performance  fo  courteous  and  gallant,  to  'the 
particular  patronage  of  that  illuftrioiis  fra- 
ternity, the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  with 
the  original  purpofe  of  whofe  inftitutlon 
it  will  be  found  to  have  a _very''  ftrildng 
conformity.  : 

I have  heard  that  a certain  noble  lord, 

in 
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in  whom  wit  and  good-nature  are  fingularly 
united,  was  free  enough  to  declare,  on  re- 
ceiving his  blue  ribband,  that  he  Ihould  not 
be  much  embarraffed  by,  the  new  duties, 
which  it  impofed  upon  him,  of  killing  dra- 
gons and  defending  virgins ; intimating,  with 
a farcaftic  levity,  hardly  becoming  a true 
knight,  that  a dragon  and  a virgin  were 
equal  rarities  in.  the  living  world.  What 
fuccefs  this  noble  perfon  may  have  met  with 
in  his  knightly  purfuits  and  encounters!  J 
know  not ; but  I flatter  myfelf  that  I hap- 
pily perform  the  very  exploits,  for  the  at- 
tempt of  which  this  ancient  and  noble  order 
of  knighthood  was  originally  created  j though 
I fear  the  whole  fraternity  of  modern  knights, 
like  the  worthy  lord  1 have  alluded  to,  rather 
deride  than  fulfil  the  high  duties  of  their 
profefTion.  In  proof  of  my  own  atchieve- 
ments,  I muft  o’erftep  my  natural  modefty 
to  obferve,  that  in  my  chapter  on  the  envy 
and  ill-nature  of  Old  Maids,  I fubdue,  or 
at  leaft  manfully  attack,  not  only  one,  but 
many  dragons ; for  I doubt  not  but  that 
I incomparable 
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incomparable  naturalift,  the  Count  de  Buffon, 
would  have  allowed  me,  that  the  envious, 
ill-natured  Old  Maid,  is  the  moft  genuine 
dragon  that  nature  has  produed.  That  I 
defend  virgins,  envy  herfelf  cannot  deny ; 
and,  by  chufing  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
Old  Maids,  I defend  thofe  virgins  who 
are  undoubtedly  the  moft  likely  to  prefervc 
their  purity,  and  of  courfe  are  the  moft 
entitled  to  protedlion.  Having  thus  fairly 
proved  my  unexampled  pretenlions  to  their 
regard,  I recommfend  it  as  a point  of  ho- 
nour to  all  the  princes  and  peers,  who  are 
at  prefent  enrolled  under  the  banner  of  our 
common  patron  St.  George,  to  make  me 
a public  acknowledgment  for  the  unpre- 
cedented fervices  which  I render  to  vir- 
ginity in  their  place ; and  to  grant  me  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  myfelf  regiftered  in  the 
court-calendar,  with  the  new  and  truly  ho- 
hourable  title  of  deputy  dragon-queller,  and 
deputy-defender  of  virgins,  to  all  the  Knights 
pf  the  moft  noble  order  of  the  Garter. 
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I am  tlie  more  free  to  give  tliis  hint  to 
the  illuftrious  fraternity,  becaufe,  as  my 
work,  I truft,  may  be  truly  called  a national 
fervice,  I certainly  ought  to  receive  a pub- 
lic reward ; and  to  die  difcredit  of  our  age 
and  nation,  I cannot  difcover,  in  all  the 
pages  of  the  red  book  above-mentioned, 
any  place  already  exifting,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  a proper  compenfation  for  my 
important  labours.  To  the  fhame  of  a 
country,  which  prides  itfelf  on  atchievements 
in  literature,  there  are  no  polls  of  decent 
profit  appropriated  to  literary  heroes.  To 
die  difgrace  and  forrow  of  the  Mufes,  our 
poet  laureat  himfelf  is  regiftered,  in  the 
faid  red  book,  as  receiving  a lllpend  inferior 
to  that  affigned  in  the  fame  volume  to  his 
majefty’s  barber.  I fincerely  hope  this  may 
be  an  errbr  of  the  prefs  j for  I own  it 
appears  to  me  a kind  of  treafonable  farcafm 
on  all  the  late  monarchs  who  have  filled  the 
Englifh  throne,  by  intimating,  that  he  who 
decorates  the  outlide  of  our  fovereign^s  head 
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is  entitled  to  a higher  reward,  than  he  is 
whofe  labours  are  direfted  to  exalt  the  mind, 
and  enliven  the  fancy,  of  his  king. 

Yet  when  I refleft  on  the  refined  cha- 
rafters,  capacities,  and  occupations  of  our 
peers ; when  I confider,  that  to  many  of 
thefe  noble  perfons,  a book  is  the  moft  ufelefs 
thing  in  the  world,  and  that  fome  of  them 
who  generoufly  condefcend  to  read  a mo- 
dern publication,  yet  prudently  avoid  tlie 
extravagance  of  buying  it ; when  I refledt 
on  thefe  points,  I cheerfully  retraft  my  pre- 
ceding application  for  the  lucrative  patron- 
age of  the  nobility,  being  convinced  that 
moft  of  . them  may  expend  the  annual  fum 
of  twenty  guineas  much  more  to  their  own 
convenience  and  pleafure,  than  by  contri- 
buting to  the  fupport  of  any  author  what- 
ever. 

In  truth,  I fhould  deem  it,  on  more 
mature  reflection,  a degradation  of  my  own 
dignity  to  accept  any  patronage,  but  that 
of  the  numerous,  intelligent,  and  powerful 
fifterhood,  to  whom  I am  afllduoufly  and 
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afFe<51:ionately  devoted.  There  is,  undoubt- 
edly, fonne  propriety  in  confidering  the 
order  of  Old  Maids  as  the  genuine  patrons 
of  literature,  lince  curiofity,  the  mytholo- 
gical parent  of  all  knowledge,  is  their 
eftabliflaed  charadleriftic  ; and  fuch,  indeed, 
is  the  proficiency  which  fome  fair  indivi- 
duals of  this  order  have  lately  attained  in 
polite  learning,  that,  confidering  the  little 
attention  paid  to  this  article  by  our  men  of 
bufinefs,  and  our  men  of  pleafure,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe,  that  the  fociety  of  Old 
Maids  will  very  foon  be  found  the  moft 
learned  body  in  this  enlightened  kingdom. 

A word  on  my  title-page,  and  I fhall 
clofe  my  Introdudtion. — I was  at  firfi;  afraid, 
that  the  name  of  An  EJfay  on  Old  Maids 
might  entrap  fome  indelicate  reader,  by  its 
fimilarity  to  the  title  of  a work,  which 
many  years  ago  threw  our  whole  nation  into 
a ferment,  when  a private  indecorum  was 
made  an  inftrument  of  public  iniquity.  But 
I have  fince  reflecled,  that  if  any  fuch  reader 
js  fo  deceived,  he  (for  readers  of  that  clafs 

mull 
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muft  be  undoubtedly  mafculine)  he  will  be 
very  properly  puniflied  for  the  vicioufnefs 
of  his  expeftaticn,  by  the  lofs  of  the  little 
money  which  thefe  pages  will  coll.  Dif- 
appointed  he  will  certainly  be,  as  it  is  the 
foie  purpofe  of  this  ElTay  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  good-will  and  good-humour 
in  bodies  where  they  are  frequently  fuppofed 
to  ftagnate ; and  to  effect  this  falutary  and 
laudable  defign,  fometimes  with  a very  fe- 
rious,  and  fometimes  with  a fmiling  coun- 
tenance,  but  never  by  ov^erftepping  the  line 
of  modefty  and  decorum. 
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PART  i. 

ON  THE  PARTICULAR  FAILINGS  OF  OLD 

MAIDS. 


I MM-, 

C H A P.  I. 

On  the  Situation  and  x'reatment  of  Old  Maids 
in  general. 

I WI SPIED  to  imitate  the  example  of 
thofe  philofophers  who  begin  a new  and 
elaborate  work  by  the  definition  of  Ibme  im- 
portant term,  to  fccure  themfelves  from  the 
petty  cavils  which  fo  frequently  arife  from 
ambiguity  and  mifunderftanding.  — 1 was 
apprehenfive  of  being  expofed  to  fuch  cavils, 
VoL.  I,  B if 
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if  I did  not  clearly  afcertain  the  period  when 
that  ftate  commences,  which  I have  chofen 
for  the  fubject  of  a moral  efifay  j and  from 
this  apprehenfion,  I was  on  the  point  of  de- 
fining an  Old  Maid  to  be,  an  unmarried  wo- 
man, who  has  compleated  her  fortieth  year. 
Though  idle  witlings  might 'have  carped  at 
my  definition,  as  too  loofe  to  be  ftrldlly  phi- 
lofophical,  I am  convinced  that  every  fober 
reader  would  have  found  it  fufficiently  pre- 
cife  for  our  prefent  purpofe. 

But,  alas,  I am  afraid  that  every  benevo- 
lent perfon,  who  begins  a work  to  befriend 
any  part  of  his  fpecies,  muft  be  furprifed,  as 
he  advances,  with  unexpefted  difficulties.  At 
the  very  outfet  of  my  prefent  labour,  I have 
been  harrafled  by  fo  unforefeen  and  fo  dif- 
treffing  a perplexity,  that  I think  it  expe- 
dient, for  my  own  credit,  to  give  a candid 
account  of  it  to  my  readers.  This  per- 
plexity arofe  from  my  defire  to  fix,  in  the 
moft  unexceptionable  manner,  the  sera  of 
Old-Maidifm  ; a phrafe  which  I ufe,  indeed, 
without  authority : but,  as  I write  on  a new 
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branch  of  philofophy,  let  me  vindicate  the 
philofophical  privilege  of  coining  fuch  new 
words  as  my  original  work  may  require. — I 
proceed  to  the  account  of  my  diftrefs.  In 
converfing  with  people  of  all  ages,  particu- 
larly of  the  female  fex,  I perceived  they 
had  very  unfettled  and  difcordant  notions 
of  the  sera,  which  I hoped  they  would  ena- 
ble me  to  afcertain.  The  milfes  of  twenty 
confidered  ail  their  unmarried  friends,  who 
had  pafTed  their  thirtieth  year,  as  abfolute 
Old  Maids  thofe  of  thirty  fuppoled  the 
sera  to  commence  at  about  forty-five  j and 
fome  ladies  of  fifty  convinced  me  how  dif- 
ferently they  thought  upon  the  fubjedt,  by 
calling  others,  about  three  or  four  years 
younger  than  themfelves,  by  the  infantine 
appellation  of  girls  i from  whence  I pre- 
fumed they  would  advance  the  sera  I fpeak 
of  to  the  age  of  fixty  at  Icaft.  Finding  it 
impoflible  to  colledl:,  form  the  different 
voices  in  the  female  world,  one  harmonious 
and  fatisfaftory  opinion,  I had  recourfc  to 
the  moft  profound  philofophers  of  my  ac- 
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qiiaintance;  but,  alas,  my  embarraflment 
cncreafed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  perfons  I confulted.  One  of  thefe 
learned  gentlemen,  v»’ho,  unfortunately  for 
his  own  happincfs,  has  as  much  fcepticifm 
as  erudition,  attempted  to  crufli  my  whole 
philofophical  work,  by  afierting,  that  Old 
Maids  are  abfolute  non-entities  \ and  he  in- 
fultingly  defied  me  to  produce  a fcientific 
demonftration  of  their  exiftence.  I foon 
left  this  licentious  fceptic  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  own  farcaftical  humour,  and 
confulted  an  eminent  phyfician  of  an  oppo- 
fite  charafler,  w'ho  had  lately  married  an 
amiable  lady  of  forty-three,  and  was  juft 
become,  in  confequence  of  that  union,  the 
happy  father  of  a very  promifing  boy^ 
This  more  candid  dodlor  pleaded  with 
great  energy  agrdnft  my  giving  the  name  of 
Old  Maid  to  fingle  ladies  of  forty;  he  af- 
ferted  that  every  female  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  in  a juvenile  ftate,  while  fhe  has 
the  power  of  conferring  on  a hufband  fo 
lively  a blefling  as  that  which  he  had  juft 

had 
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had  the  happinefs  of  receiving.  I felt  all 
the  weight  of  the  living  argument  which 
this  forcible  reafoner  produced  againft  me. 
In  this  embarraffmentj  I refolved  to  facrifice 
my  philofophical  accuracy  to  my  politenefs  j 
and,  inftead  of  fetting  out  widiia  pofidve 
definition,  I lhall  decline  die  dangerous  tafic 
of  drawing  the  precife  line  where  the  epocha 
of  Old-Maidifm  commences : but  having 
obferved  that  the  world  in  general,  who  are 
far  from  pofiefiing  the  energetic  good-na- 
ture of  my  friend  the  dodlor,  never  fail  to 
give  the  unwelcome  title  of  Old  Maid  to 
unmarried  ladies  of  forty,  I determined  to 
comply,  in  fome  meafure,  with  this  com- 
mon and  vulgar  prejudice,  in  a dilemma 
where  neither  female  wit  nor  mafeuline 
• knowledge  could  afford  rne  ^ fatisfadory 
diredion. 

And  let  me  obferve,  that  by  my  condud 
in  this  delicate  point,  I generoufly  confult 
the  intereft  of  the  good  maidens,  for  whom 
I write,  at  the  painful  hazard  of  their  dif- 
pleafure  j for  if  they  fhould  affirm,  wlrat  I 
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am  by  no  means  unwilling  to  allow,  that  a 
Angle  lady  of  forty  cannot  with  ftri6l  pro- 
priety be  called  an  Old  Maid,  yet  furely 
there  is  great  chance  of  her  being  fo  in  due 
courfe  of  time  •,  if  fhe  is  not  a •profeji  mm- 
her  of  the  fillerhood,  fhe  may  certainly  be 
regarded'  as  a noviciate,  and  as  fuch  fhe  is 
undoubtedly  concerned  in  all  the  falutary 
admonitions  addreffed  to  that  infulted  yet 
refpeftable  order. 

At  the  age,  then,  when  ladies  allow  them- 
felves  to  be  forty,  I defire  my  fair  and  fingle 
friends  to  confider  themfelves  as  ftanding, 
if  not  within  the  gates,  at  leaft  upon  the 
threfhold  of  that  community  of  which  I treat. 
I requeft  them  to  recoiled!  what  qualities 
and  condudl  will  mofl  become  the  charadter 
they  are  preparing  to  fupportj  what  will 
mofl  effedlually  protedt  it  from  ridicule  and 
reproach,  alleviate  its  vexations,  and  en- 
creafe  its  comforts.  Thefe  are  furely  points, 
■which  it  is  their  intereft  to  ftudy : it  is  my 
ambition  to  affifl:  them  in  the  attainment  of 
this  ufeful  knowledge  3 and,  if  I am  not  de- 
ceived 
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ceived  by  that  fpccies  of  benevolent  illufion, 
to  which  a philofopher  is  peculiarly  fubjeft, 
they  may  render  themfelves  both  wifer  and 
happier  by  the  frequent  perufal  of  thefe  little 
volumes. 

Let  us  take  a furvey  of  the  circumftances 
which  ufuaLly  attend  the  Old  Maid,  at  the 
time  of  her  firfl:  acquiring  that  title.  ^ If 
Ihe  has  received  a polite  education — and  to 
fuch  I addrefs  myfelf — it  is  probable,  that 
after  having  palled  the  fprightly  years  of 
youth  in  the  comfortable  manfion  of  an 
opulent  father,  Ihe  is  reduced  to  the  Ihelter 
of  fome  contra6ted  lodging  in  a country 
town,  attended  by  a fmgle  female  fervant, 
and  with  difficulty  living  on  the  interell  of 
two  or  three  thoufand  pounds,  reludtantly, 
and  perhaps  irregularly,  paid  to  her  by 
an  avaricious  or  extravagant  brother,  who 
confiders ' fuch  payment  as  a heavy  incum- 
brance on  his  paternal  eftate.  Such  is  the 
condition  in  which  the  unmarried  daughters 
of  Englifh  gentlemen  are  too  frequently 
found.  To  fupport  fuch  a change  of  fitu- 

B 4 ation, 
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atlon,  with  that  chearfulnefs  and  content 
which  feveral  of  thefe  fair  fufferers  pofTefs, 
requires  a noble  firmnefs,  or  rather  dignity 
of  mindj  a quality  which  many  illuftrious 
men  Jiave  failed  to  exhibit  in  a fimilar  re- 
verfe,  and  which  ought  therefore  to  be 
doubly  honourable  in  thefe  its  more  deli- 
cate pofTelTors ; particularly  when  we  add, 
that  the  mortifications  of  their  narrow  for- 
tune muft  be  confiderably  embittered  by 
their  difappointment  in  the  great  objeft  of 
female  hope.  Without  the  minuteft  breach 
of  delicacy,  we  may  juftly  fuppofe,  that  it 
is  the  natural  wifli  and  expedlation  of  every 
amiable  girl,  to  fettle  happily  in  marriage ; 
and  that  the  failure  of  this  expeftation, 
from  whatever  caufes  it  may  arife,  muft  be 
inevitably  attended  by  many  unpleafarit,  and 
many  depreffive  fenfations ; 

For  whoy  to  cold  virginity  a prey, 

Fhe  pieafmg  hope  of  marriage  e'er  refign'd, 
Renounc'd  the  projpehi  of  the  wedding- day y. 
Nor  caft  one  longingy  lingering  look  behind  ? 
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if  I may  be  allowed  to  parody  a celebrated 
paffage  in  a juftly-admired  poet,  who  might 
himfelf  be  called  (I  mean  not  to  derogate 
from  his  genius  or  his  virtues  by  the  ex- 
prefTion)  an  Old  Maid  in  breeches,  or,  to 
fpeak  his  own  more  forcible,  poetic  lan- 
guage. 

Without  a hive  of  hoarded  Jweets, 

A folitary  fly. 

The  Old  Maid,  indeed,  may  often  be  con- 
lidered,  not  only  as  a folitary  fly,  but  as  a 
fly  in  thofe  cloudy  and  chilling  days  of  au- 
tumn, when  the  departure  of  the  fun  has 
put  an  end  to  all  its  lively  flutter,  and  leaves 
it  only  the  power  of  creeping  heavily  along 
in  a ftate  of  feeblenefs  and  dejeftion.  If  her 
heart  has  been  peculiarly  formed  by  nature 
to  relilh  and  to  adorn  the  mofl;  endearins 
and  delightful  of  all  human  connexions, 
Ihe  will  the  more  feel  the  cruelty  of  that 
chance  which  has  debarred  her  from  it; 
and,  hard  as  fuch  a deftiny  muft  appear,  her 
mifery  will  frequently  rife  in  proportion  to 
5 ' thofe 
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thofe  merits  which  entitled  her  to  happinefs, 
A frame  of  glowing  fenfibility  requires  a 
proper  field  for  th(i  exercife  and  expanfion 
of  all  its  generous  affeftions;  and  when 
this  is  denied  to  it,  fuch  obftriiftion  will 
fometimes  occafion  the  very  worft  of  evils, 
a fort  of  ftagnation  both  in  heart  and  foul, 
a diforder  for  which  language  can  afford  no 
name,  and  which,  being  a compound  of 
mental  and  bodily  diftemper,  is  more  dread- 
ful to  fupport,  and  perhaps  more  difficult 
to  cure,  than  any  diftinft  maladies  either 
of  mind  or  body.  To  fenfations  of  this 
kind  I attribute  that  very  extraordinary 
fa6l,  recorded  in  the  Moral  Effays  of  Plu- 
tarch, and  mentioned  alfo  by  his  two  amia- 
ble modern  rivals  in  morality,  Montaigne 
and  Addifon,  I mean  the  felf- murder  of  the 
Milefian  virgins.  Such  a defire  to  die  had 
pofTefled  the  unmarried  females  of  Miletus, 
that  nothing  could  reftrain  them  from  fui- 
cide,  till  a law  was  enadted,  which  fubdued 
the  difguft  of  life  by  awakening  the  terrors 
of  modefty,  ordaining  that  the  body  of  every 
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one,  who  ended  her  own  exiftence,  fliould  be 
expofed  a naked  fpedlacle  in  the  ftreets  of 
her  native  city.  I am  perkiaded  that  thefe 
unhappy  vidlims  of  defpair  w^ere  arrived  at 
that  period  of  female  life  which  I am  now 
confidering,  becaufe  Plutarch,  in  fpeaking 
of  the  perfons  who  endeavoured  to  dilTuade 
them  from  their  horrid  purpofe,  enumerates 
only  their  fathers,  mothers,  and  friends. 
From  hence  we  may  juftly  conclude,  that 
none  of  them  retained  a lover ; a circum- 
ftance  which  phyficians, . I believe,  will 
think  fufficient  to  account  for  their  death, 
without  imputing  it,  as  Plutarch  feeems  in- 
clined to  do,  to  a contagious  diforder,  arifing 
from  a corrupted  ftate  of  the  air ; in  which 
cafe,  both  the  married  women,  and  the  male 
inhabitants  of  Miletus,  muft  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  equally  infedted  *.  It  is 

• My  conjeflure  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Sennertus ; who  has  publiflied  a fyftem  of 
phyfic  in  two  ponderous  folios,  in  which  he  has  de- 
voted a chapter  to  that  interefting  complaint,  the  me- 
lancholy of  virgins  and  widows.  — Vide  Sennerti 
Practica;,  Lib.  iv.  Par.  ii.  fcdl.  3.  cap.  6. 

true* 
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true,  indeed,  that  the  records  of  modern 
hiilory  hardly  contain  fo  authentic  and  de- 
plorable an  inftance  of  defpairing  virginity ; 
and,  perhaps,  fome  acrimonious  Old  Maids 
may  cenfure,  with  great  bitternefs  of  fpirit, 
the  inference  which  I have  fairly  drawn  from 
the  narrative  of  Plutarch.  It  is  the  mif- 
fortune  of  thefe  exafperated  ladies  to  mif- 
take  their  friends  for  their  foes,  and  to  con^ 
fider  an  expreffion  of  pity  towards  any.fuf- 
ferers  of  dieir  fifterhood,  as  a perfonal  in- 

fult  to  themfelves for  their  part,  they 

are  proud  of  declaring,  they  regard  the  con- 
dition of  an  Old  Maid  as  the  moft  com- 
fortable in  human  life  ; it  is  die  condition 
of  their  choice,  and  what  every  wife  woman 
would  chufe.  I always  look  upon  fuch  de- 
clarations as  a kind  of  ill-conftrudted  ram- 
part, raifed  very  haftily  by  miftalcen  pride, 
to  defend  an  uneafy  fituation : I would  ad- 
vife  all  my  fair  friends,  of  gentler  fpirit,  to 
abandon  this  untenable  outwork,  and  pro- 
teft  themfelves  by  a much  nobler  mode  of 
defence.  The  Old  Maid  who  affirms,  fhe 
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never  wifiied  to  marry,  pronounces  the  fe- 
vereft  of  fatires  againft  her  own  heart.  How, 
utterly  devoid  of  tendernefs,  and  of  every 
amiable  fenfation,  muft  that  female  be,  who 
never  felt,  at  any  period  of  life,  a defire  to 
engage  in  the  duties,  or  to  fnare  the  de- 
lights, of  that  date,  to  which  all  human  be- 
ings are  invited  by  the  voice  of  nature  and 
reafon  ! Indeed,  the  total  exemption  -from 
fuch  innocent,  or  rather  laudable  defire,  is 
hardly  within  the  line  of  pofTibility  j and 
the  ancient  virgin,  who  affects  this  knguage,’ 
will  generally  be  thought  to  wear  a very 
ungraceftJ  mafic  of  hypocrify.  I would 
therefore  wifh  her,  whenever  llie  has  occa- 
fion  to  fpeak  of  the  nuptial  ftate,  to  prefeiTC 
that  myjierious  reverence  with  which  it  is 
juftly  treated  by  the  fubiimeft  of  poets  -;  and 
to  reprefent  her  own  exclufion  from  it,  not 
as  the  effcdt  of  choice,  arifing  from  a cold 
and  irrational  averfion  to  the  Hate  in  gene- 
ral, but  as.the  confeqiience  of  fuch  perverfe 
incidents  as  frequently  perplex  all  the  paths 
of  human  life,  ahd  lead  even  the  worihiefl 
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of  beings  into  fimations  very  different  from 
what  they  would  otherwife  have  chofen.  I 
am  the  more  folicitous  to  warn  the  autum- 
nal maiden  againft  this  falfe  pride  and  mif- 
taken  delicacy,  from  a convi61:ion  that  it 
produces  many  of  the  moft  painful  feelings 
to  which  Ihe  is  expofed : by  giving  her  an 
air  of  affedlation,  it  invites  that  blunt  but 
lacerating  raillery,  with  which  flie  is  fo  often 
and  fo  impolitely  attacked.  If  fhe  could 
bring  herfelf  to  allow,  that  Old-Maidijm  In 
general  is  a condition  requiring  pity  and 
protedtion,  flie  might,  even  by  adopting 
thefe  fentiments,  render  it  much  lefs  fo  than 
it  really  is ; but  the  refined  pride  and  pre- 
judice which  I am  now  endeavouring  to 
remove,  is  fo  deeply  rooted  in  many  of  the 
fifterhood,  that  I ffiall  not  be  furprifed,  if 
fome  of  its  more  acrimonious  members  ex- 
claim againft  this  benevolent  difeuffion  of 
their  caufe,  and  even  condemn  it  as  a libel 
againft  their  community.  To  guard  my- 
felf  as  much  as  poflible  againft  fo  injurious 
an  imputation,  1 will  relate  the  little  inci- 
4 dent 
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dent  which  induced  me  to  compofe  this 
amicable  treatife. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  prefeht  at 
an  entertaining  converfation  between  a 
lively  married  lady,  not  infenfible  to  the 
burthen  of  a numerous  family,  whom  I dial . 
call  Euphralia,  and  a very  amiable  but  ra- 
ther elderly  virgin,  whom  I fhall  diftin- 
guilh  by  the  name  of  Maranthe.  After 
they  had  difcuffed,  with  much  vivacity  and 
good-humour,  the  different  comforts  and 
troubles  of  their  refpeftive  conditions ; If  ^ 
“ you  Old  Maids,”  faid  Euphrafia,  “ had 
“ but  a juft  fenfe  of  all  your  advantages, 

“ you  would  be  the  moft  fortunate  of  hu- 
“ man  creatures.”  — “ No,  indeed,”  re- 
plied the  judicious  and  warm-hearted  Ma- 
ranthe, the  wife,  I confefs,  has  her  heavy 
“ load  of  anxieties,  but  the  Old  Maid  is 

like  a blafted  tree  in  the  middle  of  a 
“ wide  common.” — The  force  of  this  ft- 
mile,  and  the  pathetic  tone  with  which  it 
was  uttered,  by  a woman  of  great  fenfibility, 
with  a very  cultivated  mind,  made  a deep 

impreffion 
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imprefTion  both  on  my  imagination  and  my 
heart.  The  idea  has  led  me,  in  my  folitary 
and  thoughtful  hours,  to  meditate  on  the 
fituation  of  the  C')ld  Maid  ] and  I have  faid 
to  myfelf,  in  fuch  philofophical  reveries. 
What  can  I do  for  this  blafted  tree  ? I can- 
not, indeed,  tranfplant,  and  caufe  it  to  blof- 
fom ; but  I will  at  lead  endeavour  to  raife  a 
little  fence  around  it,  which  may  take  off,  in 
fome  meafure,  from  its  neglefted  appear- 
ance, and  not  fuffer  the  wild  affes,  who 
wander  near  it,  to  kick  and  wound  it,  as 
they  fo  frequently  do,  in  the  wanton  gam- 
bols of  their  awkward  vivacity. 

The  vexations  of  a contra6Ved  fortune, 
and  the  mortifying  negledt  with  which  the 
indigent  are  ufually  treated,  however  gall- 
ing to  a generous  mind,  are  not  evils,  per- 
haps, fo  produdive  of  pain,  as  that  coarfe 
and  contemptuous  raillery,  with  which  the 
ancient  maiden  is  perpetually  infulted.  Ha- 
bit and  difcretion  may  teach  her  to  be  con- 
tented with  a very  fcanty  income,  and  a 
noble  ingenuous  pride  is  her  natural  remedy 

againft 
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againft  the  wounds  of  negledl ; but  Ihe 
feems  utterly  deftitute  of  all  adequate  de- 
fence againft  her  moft  provoking  and  moft 
adtive  enemy,  the  inceflant  impertinence  of 
indelicate  ridicule.  How  often  does  the 
amiable  Old  Maid  fmart  under  the  flippant 
jocularity  of  the  unfeeling  ruftic  merchant, 
or  the  boorifh  ’fquire,  who  never  fail  to 
comment  on  the  variations'  of  her  counte- 
nance, repeatedly  wonder  why  ftie  does  not 
get  her  a hufband,  and  very  kindly  hint  to 
her,  with  equal  delicacy  of  fentiment  and 
language,  that  if  Ibe  does  not  take  great 
care  Ihe  will  flip  out  of  the  world  without 
anfwering  the  end  of  her  creation ! 

As  1 moft  cordially  wilh,  that  the  fifter- 
hood  may  be  lefs  peftered  in  future  with 
fuch  offenfive  pleafantry,  I fliall  remark, 
that  jefts  of  this  nature  muft  proceed  from 
a very  unthinking  head,  or  a very  callous 
heart:  we  may  rally,  indeed,  with  fome  de- 
gree of  reafon  and  juftice,  the  intemperate 
curiofity  or  affedtation  of  an  old  Maid; 
we  may  even  chaftife  her  impertinence  or 
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ill-nature  j but  to  fneer  at  the  ancient  vir- 
gin, merely  becaufe  flie  has  a claim  to  that 
title,  is  not  only  inconfiftent  with  good-na- 
ture and  good  manners,  but,  in  truth,  a 
piece  of  cruelty  as  wanton  and  malicious  as 
it  is  to  laugh  at  the  perfonal  blemifhes 
of  any  unfortunate  being,  who  has  been 
maimed  by  accident,  or  deformed  from  his 
birth.  Juft  and  obvious  as  this  fentiment 
muft  appear,  it  occurs  not  to  jokers  of  a 
certain  clafs,  who,  having  met  with  fome  ri- 
diculous Old  Maids,  are  tempted  to  make 
the  whole  fifterhood  their  ftanding  jeft. 
Perhaps  the  particular  failings,  which  are 
commonly  imputed  to  the  Old  Maid  in  ge- 
neral, may  be  found  to  arife  from  the  pe- 
culiarity of  her  fituation,  and  the  injurious 
treatment  Ihe  receives  from  the  world;  a 
confideration,  which,  placing  the  charadter 
in  a fairer  point  of  view,  will,  I hope,  be 
the  occafion  of  its  being  treated  more  ten- 
derly. But,  as  I mean  to  confidcr  thefe  par- 
ticular failings  diftindtly,  I ftiall  nov/  aflign 
a feparate  chapter  to  each. 


CHAP. 
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On  the  Curiojity  of  Old  Maids, 

HE  human  mind  is  naturally  a61:ive* 


J.  and  when  its  faculties  are  not  called 
into  rational  exercife,  by  the  interefting 
care,  or  the  elegant  amufements,  of  domef-- 
tic  life,  it  is  apt  to  perplex  itfelf  in  the 
moft  idle  purfuits  and  frivolous  enquiries. 
The  lady,  who  has  little  or  no  bufmefs  to 
regulate,  if  Ihe  has  unluckily  failed  to  cul- 
tivate a paffion  for  the  pleafing  occupa- 
tions of  needle-work,  drawing,  mufic,  or 
literature,  is  often  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  fending  her  thoughts  abroad,  and  at  laft 
is  rendered,  by  habit,  a kind  of  perpetual 
fpy  on  the  condufb  of  her  neighbours. 
Hence  the  curiofity  of  an  Old  Maid  is  be- 
come proverbial : and,  as  I confider  it  as 
one  of  the  foibles  which  contribute  moft 
largely  to  the  abafement  of  the  character,  I 
(hall  treat  it  with  the  fcverity  it  deferves. 
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The  curious  Old  Maid  is  a reftlefs  being, 
whofe  infatiate  third:  for  information  is  an 
incelTant  plague  both  to  herfelf  and  her  ac- 
quaintance ; her  foul  feems  to  be  conti- 
nually flying,  in  a giddy  circuit,  to  her  eyes, 
ears,  and  tongue;  fhe  appears  inflamed  with 
a fort  of  frantic  defire  to  fee  all  that  can  be 
feen,  to  hear  all  that  can  be  heard,  and  to 
afk  more  queftions  than  any  lips  can  utter. 
This  raging  folicitude  for  intelligence  may 
be  confidered  as  a kind  of  mental  fever; 
and,  like  other  fevers,  it  is  frequently 
brought  on  by  petty  habits  of  unregarded 
intemperance,  by  forming,  in  early  life,  no 
government  over  the  tongue,  but  allowing 
it  the  fulled:  indulgence  in  every  inquifitive 
and  impertinent  caprice.  The  guardians 
of  female  youth  cannot  caution  their  pupils 
too  ftrongly  againd:  the  dangerous  cuftom 
of  alking  idle  and  infignificant  queftions ; 
for  a frivolous  curiofity,  though  it  amount 
not  to  vice,  is,  perhaps,  the  mod:  offenfive 
of  all  foibles  ; and,  when  it  has  rooted  itfelf 
in  the  mind  of  an  Old  Maid,  the  moft  diffi- 
cult 
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cult  to  eradicate  or  fubdue.  Such  curiofity, 
is  a kind  of  ravenous  monfter,  which  hangs 
upon  its  prey, 

As  if  encreafe  of  appetite  did  grow 
By  what  it  fed  onT 

If  any  thing  can  tame  this  wild  fpirit  of 
impertinent  enquiry,  in  the  curious  Old 
Maid,  it  may  be  the  knowledge  of  a truth, 
which  I fhall  therefore  moft  freely  commu- 
nicate to  her,  and  which,  I dare  fay,  her 
own  experience  will  confirm ; it  is  this  — 
of  all  the  qualities  which  can  debafe  or 
counteradt  the  natural  attraftions  of  wo- 
man, the  foible,  of  which  I am  now  fpeak- 
ing,  is  what  our  fex  is  moft  apt  to  fear 
and  avoid.  I have  known  a very  amiable 
man,  who  had  really  no  vices  to  conceal, 
take  as  much  pains  to  fhun  an  inquifitive 
Old  Maid,  as  if  he  had  been  trying  to  ef- 
cape  the  bite  of  a rattle-fnake  } and  I have 
obferved,  that  the  charader  ads  upon  the 
generality  of  men  as  an  objed  of  antipathy. 
There  are,  however,  a fet  of  frolickfome 
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and  daring  biades,  who  are  able  to  make 
this  teazing  impertinence  of  the  ancient' 
virgin  a perpetual  fource  of  diverfion. 
They  fport  with  the  curiofity  of  an  Old 
Maid  with  that  kind  of  fearlefs  levity,  by 
which  a lively  fchool-boy  is  fometimes 
tempted  to  play  with  an  adder.  I knew  a 
fprightly  gentleman  of  this  humour,  who, 
living  in  a country  town,  and  having  been 
long  peftered  by  his  oppofite  neighbours, 
two  maidenly  gentlewomen  of  the  moft  in- 
quifitive  fpirit,  contrived  to  render  this 
provoking  nuifance  an  eternal  fund  of  en- 
tertainment. At  firft,  indeed,  they  teazed 
him  fo  much,  by  their  conftant  pra'fbice  of 
peeping  and  prying  into  every  minute  arti- 
cle of  his  domeftic  concerns,  that,  although 
he  was  naturally  mild  and  benevolent,  his 
temper  was  materially  injured,  and  he  could 
hardly  mention  his  neighbours  without  ut- 
tering a vehement  execration  againft  their 
impertinence.  But  at  length  he  began  to 
fpeculate  on  the  nature  and  the  force  of 
that  inordinate  paflion,  which  could  impel 

two 
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two  rational  creatures,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
to  exert  fuch  indefatigable  adivity  for  the 
moft  trivial  purpofes.  He  diverted  himfelf 
in  framing  a thoufand  little  devices  to  try 
the  fiill  extent  of  this  frivolous  curiofity; 
and  the  avidity  of  their  defire  to  know 
every  thing  which  pafTed  in  his  houfe,  and 
the  hiftory  of  every  individual  who  entered 
it,  furnifhed  him  with  the  opportunity  of 
putting  their  curiofity  to  innumerable  trials. 
A particular  account  of  thefe  devices,  and 
their  fuccefs,  would  form  too  large  an  epi- 
fode  for  this  little  work ; I fliall  mention, 
therefore,  only  one  of  his  manoeuvres, 
which  afforded  him  his  moft  capital  fport, 
and  which  he  diftinguifhed  by  the  whimfi- 
cal  phrafe  of  Angling  for  Old  Maids  at 
Midnight.’*  As  this,  I believe  is  a Ipe- 
cies  of  fifhing  not  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
plete Angler,  or  in  any  of  our  elaborate 
treatifes  on  that  amufing  art,  it  will  require 
a full  explanation.  Such  then  was  the  pro- 
cefs  of  my  friend  in  his  new-invented  di- 
verfion : — Soon  after  the  clock  had  ftruck 
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twelve,  he  muffled  up  his  perfon  in  fome 
dark  dif^uife,  and.  Tallying  from  a poftern- 
gate,  which  opened  into  a different  ftreet, 
he  proceeded  to  the  front  door  of  his  own 
houfe,  and  knocked  with  a very  audible 
rap.  His  oppofite  old  inquifitors  were  in- 
duced by  their  infirmities  to  go  early  to 
bed  j but,  as  curiofity  feldom  fleeps  very 
found,  the  hope  of  a nocturnal  difcovery 
never  failed  to  bring  either  one  or  both  to 
their  window.  If  they  were  tolerably  well, 
they  ventured  to  throw  up  the  faffl,  and  to 
thruft  their  two  ffiarp  vifages  as  far  into  the 
ftreet  as  they  could  with  fafety  be  ftretched  j 
for  they  were  both  too  keen  to  truft  the  rela- 
tion of  each  other,  and  panted  with  equal 
eagernefs  for  ocular  acquaintance  with  the 
objeft  which  excited  their  curiofity.  This, 
however,  they  could  never  perfectly  attain  j 
their  frolickfome  neighbour,  though  a large 
lamp  was  burning  before  his  door,  con- 
trived to  fhew  little  or 'nothing  of  his  ft- 
gure,  and  yet  loitered  fo  long  in  the  ftreet, 
ps  to  inflame  the  old  ladies  with  the  moft 

ardent 
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ardent  expedtation  of  farther  difcovery.  He 
repeated  this  frolic  with  diverfe  petty  vari- 
ations, for  the  entertainment  of  different 
gnefts,  and  every  repetition  of  it  afforded 
him  new  diverfion.  The  more  frequently 
the  Old  Maids  caught  a glimpfe  of  the 
muffled  figure,  the  more  eager  were  they  to 
find  out  both  the  name  of  the  perfon  and 
the  nature  of  his  bufinefs.  Voltaire’s  man 
in  the  iron  mafic  never  excited  more  reftlefs 
wonder,  or  more  extravagant  furmifes : 
fometimes  the  curious  virgins  conjectured 
this  nocturnal  vifitant  to  be  the  lover  of  a 
handfome  chamber-maid,  and  fometimes 
their  fufpicions  fell  very  heavy  on  the  fair 
lady  of  the  houfe,  who  was,  indeed,  pofiTeffed 
of  every  attraction  to  excite 

“ Envy  in  woman,  or  define  in  man  f 

but  her  wit  and  beauty  were  equalled,  if 
not  furpaflfed,  by  her  innocence  and  good- 
nature. She  frequently  remonftrated  againit 
this  cruel  diverfion  of  her  hufband,  and  pro- 
tefted  he  would  be  the  death  of  the  old  la^ 
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dies,  by  bringing  them,  half  naked,  into 
the  damp  air  of  the  night.  He  maintained, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  curiofity  of  an  Old 
Maid  is  fo  fiery  a paflion,  that  fhe,  who  is 
thoroughly  inflamed  by  it,  may  expofe  her 
flirivelled  body,  without  danger  of  cold,  to 
the  moft  unwholefome  of  nightly  vapours. 
The  event  proved  kis  miftake ; for,  perfe- 
vering  in  his  fport,  and  trying  it  as  a 
Chriftmas  gambol,  at  a time  when  it  fnowed 
very  much,  the  moft  elderly  and  infirm  of 
the  two  ancient  maidens,  tempted,  perhaps,  ■ 
by  that  hope  of  difcovery  which  the  addi- 
tional light  of  the  fnow  might  afford  her, 
continued  fo  long  at  her  window,  that  Ihe 
contrafted  a rheumatic  fever,  which  con- 
fined her  for  many  months  to  her  bed. 
Yet  her  fufferings,  fevere  as  they  were,  did 
not  annihilate  the  curiofity  which  produced 
them,  if  I may  credit  the  teftimony  of  my 
friend.  He  pofitively  aflTerted,  that  he  once 
defcried  this  identical  old  maiden,  before 
Ihe  had  recovered  the  perfe6b  ufe  of  her 
JimbS;  peeping  through  her  fafh  at  mid- 
night. 
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night,  though  Ihe  was  under  the  neceffity 
of  fupporting  herfelf,  for  that  purpofe,  on 
the  arm  of  her  filler.  — How  ufeful  and 
how  amiable  a being  might  this  unfortu- 
nate woman  have  proved,  had  the  adlivity 
of  her  mind  been  diredled  to  any  laudable 
purfuit ! But,  I fear,  this  frivolous  curiofity, 
when  it  is  fuffered  to  take  full  poffeflion  of 
the  fpirit,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
moft  incurable  of  mental  maladies ; and  I 
therefore  conjure  the  fillerhood,  for  whom 
I write,  to  guard  againft  the  firil  fyrhptoms 
of  the  diftemper  by  every  poffible  precau- 
tion. Perhaps  the  moft  early  and  alarming 
fymptom  of  it  is  the  habit,  already  men- 
tioned, of  alking  queftions,  in  which  they 
have  little  or  no  concern.  I would  with 
them  to  refledl,  that  the  moft  ordinaiy  and 
natural  queftion  may  become  impertinent 
and  ridiculous,  by  the  avidity  with  which  it 
is  afked,  or  by  the  peculiar  fituation  of  the 
enquirer ; a remark  which  was  fuggefted  to 
rne  by  the  following  ludicrous  occurrence : 
1 — Calling,  the  other  day,  on  an  old  ac- 
2 quaintance 
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quaintance  in  the  Temple,  I found  him 
juft  returned  from  the  country,  v/here  he 
had  palled  a few  weeks  with  a filler  newly 
rnarried : as  I rapped  at  his  chambers,  he 
was  preparing  to  fally  forth  on  a vifit  to  a 
family  of  five  elderly  maidens,  to  whom  he 
had  promifed  an  early  account  of  his  rural 
expedition.  As  we  have  a fimilar  regard 
for  thefe  good  ladies,  I readily  attended  my 
friend  to  their  Touj[e.  They  are  a fet  of 
amiable  beings,  who  live  together  in  the 
moll  fifterly  concord.  Nature,  indeed,  has 
not  exerted  her  moll  delicate  flvill  in  the 
formation  of  their  perfons ; but  their  want 
,of  beauty  is  very  amply  compenfated — 
their  iinderftandings,  though  not  brilliant, 
are  cultivated  j their  hearts  benevolent ; 
and  their  fortune  cafy.  Though  all  the 
five  may  be  fairly  counted  in  the  clafs  of 
Old  Maids,  they  are  wonderfully  free  from 
all  the  failings  imputed  to  that  community, 
except,  indeed,  the  particular  foible  which 
is  the  fubje£l  of  my  prefent  chapter]  and 
even  their  curiofity  is  of  the  moll  pardon- 
able 
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able  kind ; it  is  fometimes  troublefome, 
and  fometinnes  ridiculous,  but  never  malig- 
nant. It  is  now  time  to  enter  on  the  hif- 
tory  of  our  vifit.  When  we  arrived  at  their 
nice  yet  comfortable  manfion,  we  found  the 
lady  abbefs  of  this  little  convent,  or,  in 
plain  Englifh,  the  eldeft  filler  of  the  family, 
alone  in  the  parlour.  In  her  civilities  to 
my  friend,  Ihe  failed  not  to  enquire  after 
^ his  new- married  fifter,  and  allced,  with  great 
appearance  of  folicitude,  if  the  lady  was 
breeding.  The  marriage  had  not  been 
confummated  more  than  three  months,  and 
my  friend  very  gravely  replied,  that  he  re- 
ally did  not  know ; but  he  rather  believed 
not.  The  fecond  virgin  of  the  houfe  now 
appeared,  and  in  a few  minutes  made  the 
fame  enquiry;  to  which  the  barrifter  very 
mildly  returned  the  fame  kind  of  negative. 
The  three  younger  maidens  of  the  family 
foon  entered  the  room  together ; the  eldeft 
of  the  three  advanced  towards  my  friend, 
to  converfe  with  him  concerning  the  mar- 
ried folks  he  had  vifited,  and,  before  many 
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moments  elapfed,  fhe  contrived  to  intro- 
duce the  queftion,  which  he  had  twice  an- 
fwered  already,  concerning  the  pregnancy 
of  his  relation.  The  man  of  law  preferved, 
however,  the  gravity  of  his  countenance, 
and  replied  with  the  fame  good-humour, 
and  almoft  in  the  fame  words,  as  he  had 
done  before ; but  unluckily,  in  the  buftle 
of  arranging  our  feats,  the  two  youngeft 
virgins  of  the  houfe  did  not  perfectly  hear 
this  important  reply.  Being  very  eager  for 
foil  information  on  the  point,  and  thinking 
it,  perhaps,  more  delicate  to  enquire  of  the 
lady  who  heard  him,  than  to  trouble  the 
gentleman  to  repeat  his  anfwer,  they  both 
whilpered  in  the  fame  moment,  but  in 
the  oppofite  ears  of  their  lifter,  Is  Ihc 
“ with  child  ?”  Their  words  were,  in- 
deed, intended  for  no ' ear  but  her’s  j 
yet  the  keennefs  of  their  curiofity  made 
their  whifpers  audible.  The  queftion,  “ Is 
“ Ihe  with  child  ?”  thus  repeated  by  two 
voices  at  the  fame  time,  appeared  like  the 
different  parts  of  a catch,  and,  combined 

with 
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with  the  eagernefs  of  manner  in  the  fmgular 
figures  who  uttered  them,  produced  a truly 
comic  effedt.  A burft  of  infuppreffibie 
laughter  rendered  me  unable  to  fpeakj  but 
my  friend,  the  barrifter,  pofleiTing  greater 
powers  of  countenance,  immediately  ex- 
claimed, My  dear  ladies,  as  ye  take  fuch  a 
generous  intereft  in  the  increafe  of  the 
world,  I mod  heartily  wifh  that  ye  may  all 
participate  in  that  noble  and  necefTary  bufi- 
nefs  ! The  three  elder  virgins  looked  ra- 
ther grave  upon  this  hafty  fpeech  of  my 
friend,  confidering  it,  perhaps,  as  a kind  of 
farcaftical  reproof  on  the  eagernefs  of  their 
curiofity,  or  lamenting,  poffibly,  the  too 
evident  futility  of  fuch  a wifh  j but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  two  youngeft  ladies,  who  feem 
to  confider  themfelves  as  noviciates  only  in 
the  order  of  Old  Maids,  I obferved  fuch  a 
flafli  of  fudden  and  doubtful  joy,  as  is  apt  to 
illuminate  the  countenance  of  a perfon  fur- 
prifed  by  a very  flattering,  though  not  a very 
probable  predi6tion. 

T rifling  as  it  may  appear,  I am  induced 

to 
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to  infert  the  preceding  incident  in  this  eflay, 
by  having  remarked,  on  many  different  oc- 
cafions,  that  of  all  the  qiieftions  in  familiar 
life,  which  the  curious  Old  Maiden  is 
tempted  to  afk,  there  is  none  which  flie 
utters  with  more  frequency,  or  more  eager- 
nefs,  than  queftions  concerning  the  preg- 
nancy of  her  moft  common  acquaintance. 
As  I apprehend  that  the  fifterhood,  in  walk- 
ing upon  fuch  tender  ground,  may  be  often 
galled  and  pelted  by  the  fcurvy  jells  of 
many  mercilefs  wags,  I wifli  the  amiable, 
though  inquifitive  Old  Maid,  to  be  cau- 
tioned by  the  foregoing  anecdote,  and  to 
fccure  herfelf  from  fuch  raillery,  by  applying 
for  information  of  this  fort  to  perfons  of 
her  own  fex,  and  in  the  hours  of  female  re- 
tirement ; affuring  her,  however,  that  it  is 
only  my  intention  to  direfl  her  in  the  mode 
of  enquiry,  and  not  to  fupprefs  her  very  in- 
nocent defire  of  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  progrefTive  ftate  of  the  world. 

I'he  gratification  of  curiofity,  even  in 
matters  of  little  moment,  is  undoubtedly 
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pleafant  j and,  as  I am  very  far  from  defir- 
ing to  abridge  the  fcanty  pleafures  of  the 
Old  Maid,  I would  wifh  her  curiofity  to  be 
indulged  in  all  points,  where  it  has  no  ten- 
dency to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  others, 
or  to  bring  the  galling  burthen  of  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  upo^  herfelf. 
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CHAP.  III. 

On  the  Credulity  of  Old  Maids. 

TN  the  days  of  Addifon,  the  credulity  of 
A fuperftition  was  reckoned  among  the 
moft  ftriking  charafleriftics  of  the  ancient 
virgin,  as  we  iearn  from  the  excellent  paper 
of  that  engaging  moralift,  on  the  moft  ab- 
furd  and  depreflive  of  human  follies. 

An  Old  Maid”  (fays  the  Speftator), 
“ that  is  troubled  with  the  vapours,  pro- 
duces  infinite  difturbances  of  this  kind 
“ among  her  friends  and  neighbours.  I 
know  a maiden  aunt,  of  a great  family, 
“ who  is  one  of  thefe  antiquated  fibyls,  that 
“ forebodes  and  prophefies  from  one  end 
of  the  year  to  the  other.  She  is  always, 
“ feeing  apparitions,  and  hearing  death - 
“ watches;  and  was  the  other  day  almoft 
frighted  out  of  her  wnts  by  tlie  great 
« houfe-dog  that  howled  in  the  ftable, 
c ’ “ at 
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" at  a time  when  flie  lay  ill  of  the  tooth- 
« ach.” 

I muft  obferve,  however,  to  tlie  credit  of 
reafon  and  philofophy,  and  to  the  honour 
of  their  moft  amiable  and  fuccefsful  advo- 
cate, the  great  author  whom  I have  quoted, 
that  the  fuperftitious  follies  of  our  country 
are  almoft  eradicated.  Such  an  antiquated 
fibyl  as  Addifon  painted,  poffibly  from  the 
life,  is  now,  I think,  very  rarely  to  be  found 
amiong  us.  In  reckoning  credulity  among 
the  peculiar  foibles  of  the  Old  Maidj  I 
mean  a credulity  diametrically  oppofite  to 
that  which  he  has  fo  juftly  fatirized  j I 
mean  a credulity,  which  bufies  itfelf  with 
matter  much  more  than  with  fpirit,  which, 
totally  difregarding  the  incorporeal  beings 
of  another  world,  attaches  itfelf  to  the  moft 
fubftantial  living  bodies  of  the  earth  we  in- 
habit. The  credulous  Old  Maid  of  the 
prefent  time  is  one,  who,  inftead  of  feeing 
apparitions  in  the  vacancy  of  air,  fees  a 
lover  in  every  man  by  whom  Ihe  is  civilly 
accofted,  and,  inftead  of  hearing  death- 
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watches,  hears  a hint  at  leaft,  if  not  an  offer 
of  marriage,  in  every  common  compliment 
that  is  cafually  addreffed  to  her.  I have 
known  fome  unfortunate  ladies  reduced  to 
a deplorable  condition  by  a very  ferious 
mifconftruftion  of  the  moft  trivial  and  un- 
meaning civilities. 

Let  me  remark,  however,  that  the  cre- 
dulous Old  Maiden  is  feldom  much  affedted 
by  the  lofs  of  one  imaginary  lover  j Ihie  is, 
generally  fpeaking,  a moft  adtive  architedt, 
fupremely  fkilled  in  the  ingenious  and 
happy  art  of  building  caftles  in  the  air, 
and,  as  fall  as  one  fabric  of  amorous  illufion 
is  demolifhed,  fhe  eredls  another  in  its 
place.  Her  life  is  a fcene  of  perpetual  and 
ever  varying  hope ; and,  as  hope  is  one  of 
the  moft  lively  paffions,  her  temper  is  na- 
turally gay.  Her  head  may  be  compared 
to  one  of  thofe  raree-fhew-boxes,  which  are 
filled  with  fplendid  and  fucceffive  pidhires 
of  one  magnificent  objedt : at  the  firft  peep 
you  may  difcern  the  temple  of  Hymen  ; 
the  ftrudlure  prefently  vanifhes,  but  difap- 
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pears  only  to  nnake  room  for  a more  capti- 
vating view,  either  of  the  temple  itfelf,  or 
of  fome  delightful  avenue,  which  is  termi- 
nated by  the  fame  noble  edifice.  The  cre- 
dulous Old  Maid  has  a memory  completely 
ftored  with  hiftories  of  love  at  firft  fight ; 
file  can  recolledl:  a thoufand  inftances  in 
real  life,  as  well  as  romance,  of  ladies  who 
have  made  the  moft  fudden  and  fortunate 
conquefts,  by  the  fimple  and  natural  cir- 
cumftance  of  looking  out  of  window,  and 
file,  therefore,  devotes  herfelf,  with  parti- 
cular affiduity,  to  this  favourite  amufement. 
I know  a fprightly  ancient  virgin  of  this 
defcription,  who,  as  conftantly  as  my  lord 
mayor’s  day  returns,  continues  to  plant 
herfelf  in  fome  confpicuous  window  of  the 
city,  and,  as  the  feflive  proceffion  advances 
in  her  fight,  flie  is  animated  with  the  hope 
of  wounding  an  alderman  or  a fiieriff:  fiie 
looks,  indeed,  on  thefe  occafions,  as  if  fiie 
was  thoroughly  convinced,  that  the  incef- 
fant  fire  of  her  eyes  did  prodigious  execu- 
tion upon  the  paffing  crowd  j yet,  I believe;. 
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if  we  except  her  intention,  fhe  is  as  per- 
fectly innocent  of  metaphorical  man-flaugh- 
ter,  as  the  honeft  man  in  armour,  who  forms 
a part  of  tlie  cavalcade,  is  innocent  of 
blood.  Fruitlefs  as  the  experiment  has  hi- 
therto proved,  fhe  is  firmly  perfuaded,  that 
her  defliny  has  ordained  her  to  captivate 
fome  unknown  lover,  by  the  graceful  aCtion 
of  leaning  from  a window ; and,  I am  cre- 
dibly informed,  that  fhe  pafTed  a great  part 
of  feveral  nights  in  that  pofition,  at  the- 
time  of  thofe  outrageous  riots,  which  threa- 
tened to  lay  the  metropolis  in  afhes.  At  the 
moment  when  other  females  of  her  neigh- 
bourhood had  flarted  from  their  beds,  un- 
der, the  terrific  ideas  of  murder  and  confla- 
gration, this  happier  fair  one  was  obferved 
to  loiter  in  the  mofl  eafy  attitude,  at  her 
open  fafh,  with  the  enlivening  hope  of 
ilriking  fome  gallant  hero,  at  the  head  of 
thofe  military  parties  who  then  paraded  the 
ftreets.  Her  night-drefs  was  adjulled  with 
peculiar  elegance  for  this  purpofe,  and  flie 
has  ever  fince  flattered  herfelf  with  the  af- 
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fiirance  of  having  made  a very  deep  im- 
preflion  on  the  heart  of  a certain  captain  of 
the  guards,  who  kifled  his  hand  to  her  at 
the  time,  and,  according  to  her  fuppofition, 
has  only  been  prevented  from  a farther  ex- 
planation of  his  love,  by  the  unfortunate 
circumftance  of  his  having  a proud  and  in- 
tradtable  old  peer  for  his  father. 

There  is  one  danger,  to  which  the  cre- 
dulous Old  Maid,  if  fhe  happens  to  be  rich, 
is  particularly  expofed ; I mean,  the  very 
ferious  danger  arifing  from  thofe  vigilant 
and  afliduous  gentlemen,  ’ycleped  fortune- 
hunters,  who  think  themfelves  entitled  to 
plunder  an  opulent  and  deluded  female,  in 
the  character  of  a bridegroom.  One  of  the 
moft  wretched  examples  (alas ! I wifli  I 
could  fay  the  only  one !)  I ever  knew  of 
this  fatal  credulity,  was  the  unfortunate 
Flaccilla. 

Flaccilla  was  a good-natured  Old  Maid, 
who  inherited  an  ample  fortune  at  a late 
feafon  of  life,  and  poflefled,  from  her 
childhood,  a romantic  turn  of  mind.  She 
happened  to  pafs  Ibme  months,  in  autumn, 
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at  the  feat  of  a nobleman,  to  whom  Ihe  was 
diftantly  related.  The  peer  had  lately  re- 
ceived a new  game-  keeper  into  his  fervice, 
a flout  and  enterprifing  fon  of  Hibernia,  who 
had  feen,  though  under  thirty,  many  vicifll- 
tudes  of  life,  and  had  fuftained  the  a6live 
parts  of  a travelling  valet,  a common  foldier, 
and  a flrolling  player,  before  he  engaged  in 
his  prefent  occupation.  The  lively  Patrick 
foon  contrafted  a great  intimacy  with  the 
fair  attendant  of  Flaccilla,  who  diverted 
him,  in  their  vacant  moments,  by  relating, 
with  ludicrous  humour,  the  whimfies  of  her 
lady.  The  ingenious  Hibernian,  who  had 
founded  his  amufement  on  the  foibles  of 
the  maid,  now  determined  to  build  his  for- 
tune on  the  foibles  of  the  miftrefs.  Having 
arrayed  hiinfelf  in  his  new  fuit  of  green,  he 
furprifed  the  tender  Flaccilla  alone,  in  a fe- 
queflered  fpot  of  her  favourite  wood,  to 
which  fhe  delighted  to  retire,  for  the  con- 
venience of  devouring  a new  novel  without 
interruption.  Patrick  foon  prevailed  on 
her  to  quit  the  vifionary  tale  ^r  a more  en- 
gaging romance.  In  fhort,  he  perfuaded 
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her,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  an  Irifh  peer, 
in  difguife,  who  had  only  fubmitted  to  his 
prefent  humiliation  to  fecure  the  extatic  de- 
light, which  he  now  enjoyed,  of  throwing 
himfelf  at  her  feet.  The  fteady  impoftor 
played  his  part  with  dexterity  and  fuccefs. 
The  lady  confented  to  elope — was  married, 
and  made  miferable,  before  the  a6livity  of 
her  friends  could  undeceive  her.  All,  in- 
deed, that  they  were  at  laft  able  to  do  for 
her  was,  to  prevail  on  the  reafonable  Pa- 
trick to  leave  his  wife  to  reflect  on  her  cre- 
dulous imprudence,  and  to  bargain  for  a 
chance  of  future  tranquillity  at  the  expence 
of  her  fortune.  Some  inconfiderable  fhare 
of  this,  indeed,  fhe  was  lucky  enough  to 
recover  and  retain-j  but  her  health  and 
fpirits  were  impaired  by  the  difgrace  of  her 
adventure,  and  her  latter  years  were  embit- 
tered by  unavailing  repentance  for  her  ab- 
furd  credulity. 

As  the  kind  of  credulity,  which  I am 
now  fpeaking  of,  is  often  founded  on  the 
mcft  arrogant  and  prepofterous  vanity,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a fair  fubjeft  for  comic  fatire, 
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and  it  has  not  efcaped  the  lafli  of  our  mo- 
dern dramatic  authors.  The  fpirited  little 
comedy  of  two  a6ts,  entitled,  The  Old 
Maid,  has  exhibited  fuch  credulity  in  a very 
ludicrous  and  lively  manner.  This  foible 
of  the  antiquated  virgin  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pofed  with  more  ingenious  or  more  poig- 
nant ridicule ; I fhall  therefore  proceed  to 
confider  it  in  the  oppofite  point  of  view, 
and  to  fliew,  that  this  very  foible,  though 
rifing  to  a high  degree  of  abfurdity,  may 
Hill  be  an  objedb  more  worthy  of  tendernefs 
and  pity,  than  of  contempt  and  derifion. 
Inftead  of  being  the  offenfive  offspring  of 
arrogance  and  vanity,  it  is  frequently  the 
mere  baby  of  fimplicity  and  benevolence : 
it  often  arifes  folely  from  the  moft  natural 
and  the  moft  amiable  of  human  wifnes,  the 
wifh  of  being  beloved  ; and,  when  its  ori- 
gin is  fuch,  who  would  not  be  tender  to 
the  child  for  the  fake  of  its  parent  ? As 
hope  is  one  of  the  moft  potent  of  our  illu- 
ftve  paflions,  we  cannot  w'onder  that  the 
juft  and  laudable  hope  of  finding  a hufband 
ftiould  often  cheat  the  moft  fenfible  of 
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maidens  into  an  erroneous  belief  of  having 
found  him.  How  often  does  the  philofo- 
pher  delude  himfelf  in  much  clearer  mat- 
ters, and  where  the  filence  of  his  heart  af- 
fords him  not  fo  good  an  excufe  for  the 
confufion  of  his  judgment ! I have  ob- 
ferved  this  eafmefs  of  belief.  In  fome  elderly- 
virgins,  fo  perfeftly  free  from  every  other 
blemifh,  that  I could  not  but  lament  the 
raillery  to  which  it  is  expofed.  I have  feen 
it  united  with  fuch  frames,  that,  inftead  of 
deriding  it  as  a human  weaknefs,  I have 
been  almoft  led  to  regard  it  as  a gift  from 
heaven,  to  compenfate  for  the  misfortunes 
of  deformity.  The  young  and  inconfide- 
rate  cannot  be  expedted  to  view  it  In  fo  fe- 
rious  a light;  but,  to  caution  them  from 
the  danger  of  treating  it  with  fuch  unin- 
tended cruelty  as  they  may  afterwards  re- 
gret, I fhall  relate  the  brief  hiftory  of  a 
lady,  whofe  fate  was  as  fmgular  as  her  per- 
fon  was  unfortunate,  and  her  charadler  de- 
ferving. 

Harriot  Afpin  was  the  youngeft  of  four 
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fifters,  who  in  their  childhood  had  all  a 
profpedt  of  pafling  through  life  with  every 
advantage  that  beauty  and  fortune  can  be- 
ftow.  But  deftiny  ordained  it  otherwife. 
The  extravagance  of  their  father  abridged 
the  portion  of  each,  and  the  little  Harriot 
had  the  additional  afflidtion  of  perfonal  ca- 
lamities. From  a fall  which  her  nurfe  oc- 
cafioned,  and  concealed,  Ihe  contradted  a 
great  degree  of  deformity;  and  the  injuries 
that  her  frame  had  received  from  accident, 
were  completed  in  what  her  countenance 
fuffered  from  that  cruel  diftemper,  by  which 
beauty  was  fo  frequently  deftroyed,  before 
the  happy  introdudtion  of  inoculation.  Her 
countenance  and  perfon  were  wretchedly 
disfigured ; but  her  mind  ftill  pofTefled  the 
moft  valuable  of  mental  powers,  and  her 
heart  was  embellifhed  by  every  generous 
affedlion.  Her  friends  were  many ; but 
fhe  had  pafTed  her  fortieth  year  without 
once  hearing  the'  addreffes  of  a fingle 
lover;  yet  the  fancied  whifper  of  th’s  en- 
chanting paffion  often  vibrated  in  her  ear; 
§ for. 
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for,  with  a folid  and  brilliant  underftand- 
ing,  flie  was  deeply  tindlured  with  this  cre- 
dulous foible.  As  fhe  advanced  towards 
fifty,  finding  her  income  very  narrow,  and 
her  fituation  unpleafant,  Ihe  took  fhelter  in 
the  family  of  her  favourite  filler,  married  to 
a good-natured  man  of  eafy  fortune ; who, 
though  he  had  feveral  children,  very  readily 
allowed  his  wife  to  afford  an  afylum,  and 
adminifler  all  the  comforts  in  her  power  to 
this  unfortunate  relation. 

The  good  deeds  of  benevolence  rarely 
pafs  unrewarded.  The  obliging  temper  of 
Harriot,  united  to  infinite  wit  and  vivacity, 
contributed  to  reftore  the  declining  health 
of  her  filler,  and  enlivened  the  houfe,  into 
which  fhe  was  fo  kindly  admitted.  She 
endeared  herfelf  to  every  branch  of  it ; but 
her  fecond  nephew,  whofe  name  is  Edward, 
became  her  principal  favourite,  and  re- 
turned her  partiality  with  more  efleem  and 
affection  than  nephews  are  ufed  to  feel  for 
an  old  maiden  aunt.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
flriking  fimilarity  in  their  charadlers,  for 
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they  both  poflefled  a very  uncommon  por- 
tion of  wit,  with  extreme  generofity  and 
good-nature.  Harriot  had  the  moft  per- 
fect penetration  into  the  foibles  of  every 
charafler  but  her  own,  and  had  the  art  of 
treating  them  with  fuch  tender  and  falutary 
mirth,  that  fhe  preferved  her  nephew,  whofc 
conftitution  w'as  amorous  and  vain,  from  a 
thoufand  follies,  into  which  the  giddinefs  of 
his  paffions  would  otherwife  have  betrayed 
him ; and,  what  is  ftill  more  to  her  honour^ 
when  he  was  really  fallen  into  fome  juvenile 
Icrapc,  which  fometimes  would  happen,  fhe 
never  failed  to  alTift  him,  both  with  fecret 
advice,  and  the  private  aid  of  fuch  little 
films  of  money  as  fhe  always  contrived  to 
fave  from  her  flender  income,  for  the  moft 
generous  of  purpofes.  By  her  laft  benefi- 
cence of  this  nature,  fhe  had  enabled  her 
nephew  to  redeem  his  gold  watch,  which 
Edward,  who  ftood  in  awe  of  his  father, 
had  actually  pawned,  to  deliver  a poor 
and  unfortunate  girl  from  a fpunging- 
houfe^ 
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It  was  almoft  impoflible  not  to  love  a 
maiden  aunt  of  fo  engaging  a charadler; 
and  Edward,  whofe  affedtions  were  natu- 
rally ardent,  loved  her,  indeed,  moft  fin- 
cerely  j but  his  penetration  difcovered  her 
foible,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  fpirit  often 
tempted  him  to  fport  with  it.  Hitherto, 
however,  he  had  done  fo  in  the  moft  harm- 
lefs  manner;  but  a circumftance  arofe, 
which  fully  proved  the  danger  of  this  ordi- 
nary diverfion.  Edward,  being  a younger 
brother,  was  defigned  for  the  profeftion  of 
phyfic.  He  had  ftudied  at  Edinburgh,  and, 
returning  from  thence  to  London,  had 
brought  with  him  a medical  friend,  who 
was  a native  of  Savoy,  and  was  preparing 
to  fettle  as  a phyfician  at  Turin.  In  die 
gaiety  of  his  heart,  Edward  informed  his 
aunt  Harriot,  that  he  had  provided  her 
with  a hufband ; and  he  enlarged  on  the 
excellent  qualities  of  his  friend.  The  Sa- 
voyard was  extremely  polite,  and,  either 
attrafted  by  the  pleafantry  of  her  conver- 
fation,  or  touched  with  medical  pity  for  the 
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ftriking  infelicity  of  her  diflorted  frame,  he 
had  paid  particular  attention  to  Mifs  Afpin ; 
for,  being  yet  under  fifty,  fhe  had  not  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  Mrs.  This  particular 
attention  was  full  fufficient  to  convince  the 
credulous  Harriot,  that  her  nephew  was  fe- 
rious ; but  fhe  was  unluckily  confirmed  in 
that  illufion,  by  his  faying  to  her  one  even- 
ing, “ Well,  my  dear  aunt,  my  friend  is  to 
leave  England  on  Monday ; confider, 
upon  your  pillow,  whether  you  will  pals 
the  Alps,  to  fettle  with  him  for  life,  and 
‘‘  let  me  know  your  decifion  before  the 
week  expires.”  The  fportive  Edward 
was  very  far  from  fuppofing,  that  thefe  idle 
words  could  be  productive  of  any  fatal 
event  j for  the  health  of  his  aunt  was  fuch, 
that  he  confidered  his  propofal  of  crofiing 
the  Alps  full  as  extravagant  as  if  he  had 
propofed  to  her  to  fettle  in  the  moon  j 
but  let  youth  and  vigour  remember,  that 
they  feldom  can  form  a juft  eftimate 
of  the  wilhes,  the  thoughts,  and  feel- 
ings of  infirmity ! — Poor  Harriot  had  no 
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Iboner  retired  to  her  chamber,  than  fhe  en- 
tered into  a profound  debate  with  a fa- 
vourite maid,  who  ufed  to  deep  in  her  room, 
concerning  the  dangers  of  eroding  the 
Alps,  and  the  ftate  of  her  health.  In  this 
debate,  both  her  heart  and  her  fancy  played 
the  part  of  very  able  advocates,  and  de- 
fended a weak  caufe  by  an  aftonilhing  va- 
riety of  arguments  in  its  favour.  They  ut- 
terly overpowered  her  judgment  j but  they 
could  not  bias  the  founder  fentence  of 
Molly,  who  was  feated  on  the  bench  on  this 
occafion.  This  honeft  girl,  who  happened 
to  have  a real  lover  in  England,  had  many 
motives  to  diffuade  her  miftrefs  from  an  ex- 
travagant projcdl:  of  fettling  in  a foreign 
country}  and  Ihe  uttered  as  many  reafons 
to  poor  Harriot  againft  the  paffage  of  the 
Alps,  as  were  urged  to  the  fon  of  Amilcar 
by  his  Carthaginian  friends,  when  he  firft 
talked  of  traverfing  thofe  tremendous  moun- 
tains. The  debate  was  very  warm  on  both 
fides,  and  fupported  through  the  greateft 
part  of  the  night.  The  fpirited  Harriot 
VoL.  I.  E was 
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was  horribly  fatigued  by  the  difcourfe,  but 
utterly  unconvinced  by  the  forcible  argu- 
ments of  her  opponent.  She  even  be- 
lieved that  the  journey  would  prove  a re- 
medy for  her  afthmatic  complaints;  her 
defire  of  a matrimonial  eftablifniTient  was 
full  as  efficacious  as  tlie  vinegar  of  Hanni- 
bal; and  the  Alps  melted  before  it.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  ffie  had  pofitively  determined 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  amiable  Sa- 
voyard. The  peace  of  mind,  which  this 
decifion  produced,  afforded  her  a fhort 
flumber ; but  on  waking,  ffie  was  very  far 
from  being  refreffied,  and  found  that  her 
unhappy  frame  had  fuffered  fo  much  from 
the  agitation  of  her  fpirit,  and  the  want  of 
her  ufual  deep,  that  ffie  was  unable  to  ap- 
pear at  breakfaft.  This,  however,  was  a 
circumftance  too  common  to  alarm  the  fa- 
mily ; for  though  her  chearfulnefs  never 
forfook  her,  yet  her  little  portion  of  ftrength 
was  frequently  exhaufled,  and  her  breath 
often  feemed  on  ffie  very  point  of  depart- 
ing from  her  diminutive  body.  Towards 
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hoorij  her  fifter  entered  her  charriber,  to 
make  a kind  enquiry  concerning  her  health. 
It  was  a warm  day  in  fpring ; yet  Harriot, 
who  was  extremely  chilly,  had  feated  her- 
felf  in  a litde  low  chairj  by  the  fide  of  a 
large  fire»  Her  feet  were  ftrangely  twifted 
together,  and,  leaning  forward  to  reft  her 
elbow  on  her  knee,  flie  fupported  her  head 
on  her  right  hand.  To  the  affedionate 
qiieftions  of  her  fifter  flie  made  no  reply, 
but,  ftarting  from  her  reverie,  walked  with 
apparent  difficulty  acrofs  the  chamber,  and, 
faying,  with  a feeble  and  broken  voice,  “ I 
“ can  never  pafs  the  Alps,”  funk  down  on 
the  fide  of  her  bed,  and  with  one  deep  figh, 
but  without  any  convulfive  ftruggle,  ex- 
pired. Whether  the  much-injured  and  de- 
fe6tive  organs  of  her  life  were  completely 
worn  out  by  time,  or  whether  the  confliffc 
of  different  affeSIions,  which  had  harraffed 
her  fpirit  through  the  night,  really  ftiortened 
her  exiftence,  the  all-feeing  author  of  it  can 
alone  determine.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  her  death,  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
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fiances  attending  it,  produced  among  her 
relations  the  moft  poignant  affli£lioh.  As 
fhe  died  without  one  convulfive  motion, 
her  filler  could  hardly  believe  her  to  be 
dead  3 and  as  this  good  lady  had  not  at- 
tended to  the  levities  of  her  fon  Edward, 
fhe  could  not  comprehend  the  lall  words  of 
Harriot,  till  her  faithful  fervant  gave  a full 
and  honeft  account  of  the  nightly  conver- 
fation  which  had  pafled  between  herfelf  and 
her  departed  miftrefs.  As  her  nephew  Ed- 
ward was  my  intimate  friend,  and  I well 
knew  his  regard  for  this  fingular  little  be- 
ing, I hallened  to  him  the  firll  moment 
that  I heard  Ihe  was  no  more.  I found 
him  under  the  flrongeft  impreflion  of  re- 
cent grief,  and  in  the  midft  of  that  felf- 
accufation  fo  natural  to  a generous  fpirit 
upon  fuch  an  occafion.  I endeavoured  to 
comfort  him,  by  obferving,  that  death, 
which  ought,  perhaps,  never  to  be  confi- 
dcred  as  an  evil,  might  furely  be  cfteemed 
a blefling  to  a perfon,  whofe  unfortunate 
infirmities  of  body  muft  undoubtedly  have 
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been  a fource  of  Inceflant  fuffering.  Alas  ! 
my  dear  friend,  he  replied,  both  my  heart 
and  my  underftanding  refufe  to  fubfcribe  to 
the  ideas,  by  which  you  fo  kindly  try  to 
confole  me.  I allow,  indeed,  that  her  * 
frame  was  unhappy,  and  her  health  moft 
delicate  j but  who  had  a keener  relifli  of  all 
the  genuine  pleafures  which  belong  to  a 
lively  and  a cultivated  mind,  and  ftill  more, 
of,  all  thofe  higher  delights,  which  are  at 
once  the  teft  and  the  reward  of  a benevo- 
lent heart  ? It  is  true,  Ihe  had  her  foibles , 
but  what  right  had  I to  fport  with  them  ? 
to  me  they  ought  to  have  been  particularly 
facred ; for  Ihe  never  looked  upon  mine,  but 
with  the  moft  generous  indulgence.  Poor 
Harriot ! he  would  frequently  exclaim.  Poor 
aunt  Harriot ! I have  bafely  abridged  thy 
very  weak,  but  not  unjoyous  exiftence,  by 
the  moft  unthinking  barbarity.  I will,  how- 
ever, be  tender  to  thy  memory  ; and  I wifh 
that  .1  could  warn  the  world  againft  the  dan- 
gerous cruelty  of  jelling  with  the  credulity 
of  cv0-y  being  who  may  relemble  thee. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  Affectation  of  Old  Maids. 

IN  the  lift  of  thofe  foibles  which  moft; 

frequently  expofe  their  pofteflbr  to  ridi- 
cule and  contempt,  we  may  juftly  place  af- 
feftadonj  it  aftlimes,  indeed,  a thoufand 
different  fliapes,  but  in  whatever  form  it 
appears,  it  is  fo  far  from  obtaining  the  af- 
fe6tion  or  the  applaule,  which  it  anxioufly 
folicits,  diat  it  is  fometimes  obferved  to 
render  even  youth  and  beauty  difgufting. 
What  then  muft  its  influence  be,  when  it 
obtrudes  itfelf  upon  our  fight  in  the  ftiff  fi- 
gure, and  with  the  hard  features,  of  the  an- 
tiquated virgin  ? Yet  the  fituation  of  the 
Old  Maid  has,  perhaps,  a particular  ten- 
dency to  produce  and  cheriflb  this ' foible. 
Having  found  that  her  natural  charms  have 
not,  in  the  fhort  period  of  their  bloom, 
been  fo  fortunate  as  Ihe  wifhed,  ftie  may 
eafily  be  tempted  to  affedt,  either  fuefi 
graces  as  fhe  retains  no  longer,  or  fuch  new 
I attra^ions 
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attractions  as  llie  thinks  may  become  her 
matiirer  feafon  of  life.  A minute  obferver 
may  perceive  many  different  kinds  of  af- 
fectation in  this  fingle  character ; but  I fliall 
confine  myfelf  to  three,  which  I have  par- 
ticularly remarked  in  the  fifterhoodj  and 
thefe  are,  an  affeCtation  of  youth,  an  affec-» 
cation  of  a certain  cenforial  importance, 
and  an  affeCtation  of  extreme  fenfibili* 
ty.  The  firft,  if  not  the  moil  ridiculous, 
is,  I think,  the  moft  common.  We  can- 
not enter  an  affembly-room,  without  feeing 
many  virgins  of  this  defcription,  who,  with 
the  heavy  wing  of  the  beetle,  affeCt  the 
fportive  motions  of  the  butterfly.  The 
kind-hearted  Old  Maid,  who  confiders  age 
as  the  great  obftacle  to  that  tender  con- 
nection which  is  the  objeCt  of  her  juft  de- 
fire, is  tempted  to  hazard  every  expedient 
to  conceal  the  advances  of  this  inexorable 
power.''  But  age  is  a jealous  tyrant,  and 
every  effort  of  the  faded  vii'gin  to  proclaim  . 
herfclf  free  from  its  influence,  tends  only  to 
make  her  feel  the  utmoft  feverity  of  its  do- 
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minion.  I therefore  entreat  the  fifterhood 
to  refiedl,  that  every  injudicious  and  unfea- 
fonable  attempt  to  pleafe,  is  generally  pro- 
ductive of  difguft.  I advife  them  to  avoid 
every  kind  of  perfonal  dpcoration,  which 
cuftom  has  in  any  degree  appropriated  to 
youth,  and,  above  all,  the  ufe  of  pink  ri- 
bands, to  which  they  have  a particular  pro- 
penfity.  A wag  of  my  acquaintance  de- 
clares, that  he  looks  upon  every  Old  Maid, 
who  arrays  herfelf  in  ornaments  of  this  co- 
lour, as  a veflel  difplaying  fignals  of  diftrefs, 
and  inviting  every  bold  adventurer  to 
haPi.en  to  her  relief ; but,  as  the  cruelty  of 
man  is  apt  to  contemplate  diftrefs  of  this 
nature  without  a particle  of  generous  fym- 
pathy,  the  pink  enlign,  on  thefe  occafions, 
is  commonly  hoifted  in  vain.  Indeed,  the 
juvenile  Old  Maid,  if  I may  ufe  fuch  an 
expreffion,  is  fo  perfectly  blind  to  her  real 
intereft,  that  ftie  often  condemns  herfelf  to 
the  very  ftate  Ihe  is  trying  to  avoid,  by  ex- 
changing the  natural  charms,  which  Ihe 
might  ftill  exert  with  fuccefs,  for  the  artifi- 
cial 
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clal  attraftions  which  fhe  is  eager  to  ac- 
quire. Cofmelia  will,  I fear,  be  an  unfor- 
' tunate  example  of  this  melancholy  truth. 

.It  has  been  the  perverfe  deftiny  of  this  lady, 
to  lofe  all  the  advantages  that  might  be  ex- 
pedled  from  fuperior  endowments.  She 
has  appeared,  through  life,  to  defpife  the 
powers  Ihe  poflefled,  and  endeavoured  to 
fix  her  empire  by  thofe  fhe  had  not.  In 
youth,  her  perfon  and  features  were  fu- 
premely  handfome ; but  at  nineteen  fhe  was 
a beautiful  pedant,  whofe  tongue  incef- 
fantly  counterafted  the  influence  of  her 
eyes.  She  then  neglefted  her  drefs,  in  a 
difgufling  degree,  to  devote  herfelf,  witJi  an 
abfurd  affiduity,  to  the  acquifition  of  Ian-  • 
guages.  Thefe,  indeed,  fhe  attained;  but 
the  chief  effed  fhe  produced  by  her  learn- 
ing was,  to  frighten  her  young  acquaint- 
ance, and  aftonifh  an  old  fchoolmafter  by 
her  'marvellous  intimacy  with  the  dialedts 
of  Greece. 

Cofmelia  is  now  forty-feven.  Her  mind 
is  enriched  by  a long  commerce  with  the 
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beft:  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  and  her 
perfon  is  ftill  very  handfomej  but  her 
beauty  and  her  knowledge  feem  to  be  ren- 
dered inefFedlual  by  her  rage  for  appearing 
young.  She  now  labours  to  conceal  her 
erudition,  with  an  affeffation  fuperior  to 
what  Ibe  formerly  lliewed  in  difplaying  it. 
Notwithftanding  her  early  difpofition  to 
pedantry,  in  the  tender  graces  of  epiftolary 
writing  Ihe  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  marchi- 
onefs  de  Sevigne ; but  this  enchanting  ta- 
lent flie  very  rarely  exerts ; for  fhe  unluckily 
thinks,  tliat,  at  her  prefent  time  of  life,  a 
fmooth  fkin  is  more  worthy  of  care  and  im- 
provement, than  a lively  imagination. 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  employing  her  pen 
in  the  compofition  of  fuch  letters  as  would 
delight  her  friends,  fhe  deferts  her  corre- 
fpondents,  and  devotes  a great  portion  of  her 
time  to  the  more  interefting  occupation  of 
ticklirg  her  own  forehead  with  a greafy 
feather.  Qualified  as  fhe  is  to  receive 
pleafure  from  books,  fhe  hardly  ever  adds 
a volume  to  her  coiledion  j but  expends  as 

much 
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much  money  as  might  purchafe  an  eleganr 
library,  in  amafllng  all  the  various  wafhes 
that  are  faid  either  to  give  or  to  preferve  a 
very  delicate  complexion.  She  examines 
the  advertifements  for  a new  lotion  for  the 
face,  with  as  much  avidity  as  the  curious 
Old  Maid  difcovers  in  looking  into  the 
lift  of  marriages.  Having  tried  all  that 
the  newfpapers  have  celebrated,  from  the 
Milk  of  Rofes  to  the  Olympian  Dew,  as 
their  effedts,  however,  feldom  correlpond 
with  her  wifhes,  fhe  is  often  tempted  to  tiy 
new  inventions  of  her  own,  and  fhe  fre- 
quendy  watches  the  fimmer  of  a little 
pipkin,  with  as  much  eagernefs  and  an- 
xiety as  the  alchymift  ufed  to  exhibit  over 
the  veflel  that  he  expefted  to  teem  with 
his  imaginary  gold:  I might  add,  indeed, 
with  fimilar  fuccefs ; for, ' whether  devices 
of  this  kind  have  little  or  no  efficacy  in 
themfelves,  or  whether  her  raging  paffion 
for  a clear  countenance  makes  the  ftrongeft 
cofmetic  appear  defedtive,  Ihe  never  at- 
tempts to  render  herfelf  more  fair,  but  flie 
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grows  more  difcontented  with  her  com- 
plexion. Such  attempts,  by  leading  her  to 
look  more  frequently  in  her  mirror,  only 
confirm  her  more  and  more  in  that  molt 
grievous  apprehenfion,  that  Ihe'cannot  ap- 
pear quite  fo  young  as  llie  wifhes  to  be 
thought.  This  apprehenfion  Teems  to  haunt 
her  like  an  evil  genius,  and  is  for  ever 
marring  all  the  natural  grace,  both  of  her 
words  and  aflions.  In  moments  when  Ihe  ' 
had  juft  enchanted  a little  party  of  friends 
{>y  her  various  talents,  I have  feen  this  un- 
fortunate foible  ftart  up,  and  dilTolve  the 
:^1'1  of  pleafure,  in  an  inftant ; fo  that  the 
perfons  who  had  for  fome  time  heard  and 
beheld  her  with  the  higheft  admiration, 
began  to  furvey  her  with  an  odd  mixture  of 
pity  and  derifion,  which  nothing  but  the 
deference  due  to  her  fex  and  charafter  in- 
duced them  to  conceal.  This  oppreflive 
dread  of  not  appearing  young,  which  is,  in- 
deed, for  ever  prefent  to  her  fancy,  was  re- 
markably confpicuous  the  other  day,  when 
(he  fat  for  her  pi6lure  to  oblige  a 'relation. 

5 When 
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When  fhe  caft  her  eye  upon  the  Iketch, 
after  the  firfl;  fitting,  in  which  the  painter, 
to  fecure  a likenefs,  had  given  peculiar 
ftrength  to  his  outline,  her  vexation  arofe 
to  agony;  Ihe  apprehended,  that  all  the 
Ipedtators  of  her  portrait  would  read  the 
horrid  words,  forty-Jeveny  in  every  line  of  ^ 
her  countenance.  This  idea  continued  to 
prey  on  her  mind  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
when  fhe  afcended  a fecond  time  into  the 
fitting  chair  of  the  painter,  her  features  ex-  ' 
hibited  more  vifible  terror,  than  thofe  lovely 
vidims,  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  are  faid  to  have  difcovered  when  they 
mounted  the  block.  Indeed,  though  her 
head  was  fecure,  die  confidercd  herfelf  as 
going  to  lofe  in  effigy  the  moft  precious 
part  of  it,  namely,  that  fiditious  expreffion 
of  youth,  which  .ffie  had  inceflantly  la- 
boured to  preferve ; and  her  dread  of  this 
lofs  arofe  to  fuch  an  aflonifhing  height, 
that  file  had  certainly  fallen  into  an  hyfte- 
rical  fit,  if  an  early  peep  at  the  improve- 
rnent  of  the  painter  had  not  happily  re- 
lieved 
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lieved  her.  His  penetration  had  difeovered 
her  foible  j and,  as  he  had  known  her  inti- 
mately in  her  bloom,  he  generoufly  called 
his  recolleftion  to  his  aid,  and  gave,  as  he 
advanced,  fo  youthful  an  air  to  her  face, 
that  it  harmonifed  with  the  wreath  of  rofes, 
and  all  the  juvenile  decorations  with  which 
(lie  had  requefted  him  to  adorn  her  refem- 
blance.  Her  raptures  encreafed  with  the 
encreafing  beauty  of  the  portrait,  which 
became  fo  young  and  lovely  in  the  laft 
fitting,  that  the  lad]^  gazed  upon  her  own 
image  with  fuch  doating  delight  as  almoft 
entitled  her  to  the  name  of  an  old  Nar- 
cifllis  in  petticoats. 

I have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  foible 
of  Cofmelia’s,  becaufe  it  overlhadows  the 
luftre  of  a brilliant  underftanding,  and  a 
warm  benevolent  heart  j it  is  a fort  of  ma- 
lady, which,  though  wretched  in  its  effefts, 
if  permitted  to  gain  ground,  appears  at 
prefent  to  admit  of  a very  eafy  cure.  Let 
her  ceafe  to  think  of  her  own  age,  and  the 
idea  of  it  will  never  occur  unpleafantly  to 

the 
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the  Imagination  of  others.  If  fhe  could  her- 
felf  once  forget,  that  ihe  is  turned  of  foriy, 
Ihe  has  a thoufand  attradtions  by  which  fhe 
might  make  any  man  forget  it,  whofe  recol- 
lection of  fo  unpleafant  a circumftance  fhe 
might  particularly  wifh  to  prevent.  Let 
her  difcard  the  artificial  afiedlation  of  youth, 
and  file  will  find  herfelf  amply  furnifhed 
with  native  powers  to  engage  both  efteem 
and  affedllon  ; for  (if  a profaic  writer  may 
be  allowed  to  alter  a verfe  of  Pope  for  his 
convenience)  we  may  affirm  that  Cofmelia 

Difgujls  hy  nothing  but  a rage  to  charm. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  with  the 
fecond  kind  of  affedtation,  which  I have 
engaged  to  confider,  as  being  frequently 
found  in  the  fifterhood ; I mean  the  affec- 
tation of  cenforial  importance.  The^  af- 
fedted  Old  Maid  of  this  charadler,  inftead 
of  endeavouiing  to  appear  more  airy  and 
frolicfome  than  time  allows  her  to  be,  af- 
fumes  all  the  dignity  of  advanced  life,  and 
aff'edts  to  furvey,  and  to  comment  upon,  the 

world 
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world  with  the  alperlty  of  a Cato.  The 
ccnforial  fpirit,  that  I now  fpeak  of,  is  en- 
tirely diftindb  from  envy  and  ill-nature, 
which  are  to  form  the  fubjefls  of  my  fol- 
lowing chapter.  I cannot  more  clearly  ex- 
plain the  peculiarities  of  this  afFeftation, 
than  by  a little  defcription  of  Altamira,  as 
Hie  is  the  moft  ftriking  example  of  the 
foible  that  ever  came  within  the  fcope  of 
my  obfervation.  Altamii  a is  a tall  virgin 
of  forty-two,  of  a lank  and  pale  vifage,  and 
with  a neck  as  long  and  meagre  as  that  of 
Cicero,  whom  £he  alfo  refembles,'  not  in- 
deed in  the  force  and  elegance,  but  in  the 
length  and  volubility,  of  her  orations  i for, 
unluckily,  having  a barriller  for  her  coufin, 
fhe  has  learnt  to  harangue  on  the  real  and 
imaginary  failings  of  her  acquaintance, 
with  all  the  formality,  and  with  all  the  af- 
furance,  of  a lawyer.  She  is  frequently  ob- 
ferved,  in  a large  ci;cle,  ftretching  forth  all 
her  length  of  neck,  to  queftion  fome  diftant 
lady,  concerning  the  minute  circumftances 
of  a fufpedled  intrigue,  or  to  inveigh  againft 
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the  irregularities  of  fome  perfon,  who  is  ac- 
cidentally nnentioned,  and  of  whofe  cha- 
racter file  has  no  real  knowledge.  It  is 
hardly  polTible  to  behold  her  in  this  por- 
tion, without  comparing  her  to  a poor 
goofe  upon  a common>  who  hifles  at  every 
paffenger  without  any  provocation,  without 
any  defign  to  wound,  and  apparently  with- 
out any  purpofe,  but  that  of  fhewing  the 
awkwardnefs  of  its  figure,  and  the  diilb- 
nance  of  its  voice. 

Envy  and  malevolence  are  fuch  active 
principles,  that  we  are  never  furprifed, 
v/hen  perfons  under  their  influence  indulge 
themfelves  in  defcanting  on  the  frailties  of 
their  acquaintance  : but  Altamira  is  neither 
envious  nor  malignant ; fhe  is  uncommonly 
tall,  and,  as  fhe  luckily  thinks  that  a tall 
woman  is  the  fineft  female  production  of 
nature,  fhe  fees  nothing  to  envy  in  the  per- 
fons of  the  little  women  around  her,  and 
looks  down  upon  the  comparative  pigmies 
with  a kind  of  complacent  contempt.  The 
peculiar  elevation  of  her  own  figure  mif- 
VoL.  I.  F leads 
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leads  her  into  a miftaken  eftimate  of  her 
own  fex  j but  the  fuperior  elevation  of  her 
mind  renders  her  perfeftly  juft  towards 
ours.  She  does  not  appear  to  think,  that 
the  graces  and  talents  oft  man  are  at  all 
dependent  on  his  fize  or  ftature;  and,  fo 
far  from  defpifing  any  of  her  male  acquaint- 
ance, becaufe  he  is  fliorter  than  herfelf,  ftie 
has  the  good- nature  and  condefcenfion  to 
ftoop,  for  a falute,  to  the  moft  diminutive 
of  men. 

I was  once  inclined  to  impute  her  offen- 
five  affeftation  of  cenforial  dignity  to  the 
mere  habit  of  haranguing,  which  fhe  acci- 
dentally caught  from  her  coufin  at  the  bar; 
or  to  a nobler  motive,  namely,  that  ardent 
admiration  of  virtue,  which  frequently  leads 
its  pofleftbr  into  fpirited,  though  injudicious 
invedtives  againft  the  fuppofed  adherents  of 
vice : but  my  friend  Sophronius,  who  loves 
to  inveftigate  every  nice  diferimination  of 
charadter,  and  is  very  llirewd  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  fex,  correfted  my  miftake.  In 
our  difeourfe  concerning  the  foible  of  Al- 
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tamira,  You  have  furely  attended  little  to 
human  nature/’  faid  my  friend,  “ if  you  can 
ferioufly  believe  that  Altamira’s  IncefTant 
invedlives  againft  diffipation  and  inconti- 
nence, proceed  from  that  purity  and  redli- 
tude  of  mind,  which  feels  and  delights  in 
contemplating  both  the  beauty  and  the  bene- 
ficence of  all  the  temperate  virtues.  If  you 
ftudy  her  charader  more  attentively,  you 
will  difcover,  that  the  reverfe  of  your  idea 
is  much  nearer  the  truth.  She  perpetually 
declaims  -againft  the  intrigues  of  inconti- 
nence, becaufe,  under  the  mafk  of  fuch  de- 
clamation, fhe  acquires  the  privilege  of 
treating  her  own  fancy  with  thofe  licentious 
images,  on  which  it  loves  to  dwell;  and, 
believe  me,  there  are  many  preachers  of  her 
order  in  the  fame  predicament. 

Whether  Sophronius  was  perfedlly  right 
in  this  farcaftic  cenfure,  I will  not  pretend 
to  determine ; but  I think  his  remark  may 
be  of  feiwice  to  the  fifterhood,  and  I hope  it 
will  caution  them  againft  launching  forth 
into  fuch  intemperate  orations  as  thofe  of 
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Altamira,  by  fliewing  them  the  conftrudlicHT 
to  which  her  eloquence  is  expofed. 

But  I quit  this  affeded  cenfor  in  petti- 
coats, to  confider  an  affedaticn  of  a more 
gentle  and  infinuating  nature,  I mean  the 
affedation  of  extreme  fenfibility.  The  Old 
Maid  is  frequently  tempted  to  counterfeit 
this  fuperlative  delicacy  of  feeling.  I know 
a tender  virgin  of  about  forty-fix,  who, 
having  read  in  divers  poems  and  romances, 

that  woman  is  irrefiftible  in  tears,  has  fome- 
» * 

how  contrived  to  form  an  inexhauftible  re- 
fervoir  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
her  eyes,  and,  to  captivate  every  new  ac- 
quaintance, file  plays  off  thofe  two  radiant 
fountains  as  readily  as  the  mailer  of  a French 
garden  entertains  every  foreign  vifitant  by 
an  occafional  ihower  from  his  favourite 
d'eau : the  lady,  indeed,  has  this  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  gardener,  that  her  watery 
exhibition  is  never  obftruded  by  accident ; 
file  can  at  all  leafons  command  both  the 
fhower  and  the  apt  occaiion  to  introduce  it ; 
ihe  can  pluck  a withering  flower  from  the' 
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nofegay  in  her  bofom,  and  drop  a tear  of 
tendernefs  in  remarking  the  tranfient  beau- 
ties of  vegetation ; or,  if  fhe  finds  not  any 
occafion  to  weep,  ihe  can  talk  of  the  foft- 
nefs  of  her  own  heart,  and  bring  forth  her 
tears  by  only  thinking  of  the  facility  with 
which  fhe  can  produce  them. 

Nor  does  this  affedlation  appear  only  in 
a fuperfluity  of  tears  j it  divides  itfelf  into 
many  minute  branches,  and  all  the  little 
airs  and  apprehenfions  of  prudery  may  be 
referred  to  this  fource.  I fhall  not,  how- 
ever, defcend  to  a particular  examination  of 
thefe,  but  confine  myfelf  to  a fingle  view  of 
this  foible  in  one  of  its  moft  whimfical 
lhapes,  I mean  a prepofterous  fondnefs  for 
the  irrational  parts  of  the  creation.  When 
the  Old  Maid  has  no  real  or  imaginary 
lover,  on  whom  fhe  can  difplay  this  affected 
tendernefs,  fhe  is  fometimes  contented  to 
take  a lap-dog,  a parrot,  or  a monkey,  as 
the  objcft  of  her  carefTes  j or,  if  fiie  does 
not  think  a fingle  irrational  companion  a 
fufficient  fubRitute  for  the  noble  creature  of 
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reafon,  ftie  colle6ls  a group  of  animals,  'and 
laviflies  upon  them  thofe  delicate  endear-, 
ments,  which  die  has’no  opportunity  of  be- 
ftowing  upon  man. 

Orniphila  is  a lady  who  entertains  her 
acquaintance  with  the  moft  fumptuous  dif- 
play  of  this  foible  j for  die  is  unluckily  pof- 
feffed  of  fuch  opulence,  as  enables  her  to 
indulge  her  mod;  extravagant  caprice.  Or- 
niphila was  extremely  handfome  in  her 
youth,  and,  as  die  inherited  both  fortune 
and  beauty,  die  would  probably  have  fettled 
happily  in  marriage,  had  not  the  affedtation 
of  fuperlative  fenfibility  rendered  her  more 
an  objedl  of  ridicule  than  of  defire.  She 
had  the  misfortune  to  fancy,  that  true  deli- 
cacy confids  in  an  apparent  debility  of 
nerves,  and  die  therefore,  with  the  dgurc 
of  an  Amazon,  affefted  the  timidity  of'  a 
fairy.  No  ghod  could  dart  with  greater 
trepidation  at  the  crowing  of  a cock.  On 
the  fudden  beat  of  a drum,  die  would  throw 
herfelf  into  a kind  of  convulfion ; and  die 
has  frequently  widied,  that  Heaven  had 
2 ;padQ 
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made  her  the  inhabitant  of  fome  more  tran* 
quil  globe,  on  which  the  air  is  never 
woimded  by  any  found  more  powerful  than 
the  notes  of  a nightingale.  This  gentle- 
nefs  of  difpofition  did  not,  as  the  lady 
might  poffibly  wilh,  induce  any  fympathetic 
Twain  to  amufe  her  with  the  Toothing  whif- 
pers  of  love.  She  became  an  Old  Maid; 
and,  as  fhe  approached  the  age  of  forty, 
perceiving  that  Ihe  wanted  fomething  to 
carels,  fhe  began  to  provide  herfelf  with  a 
train  of  animals,  which  fhe  has  enlarged  to 
Tuch  a degree,  that  her  houfe  is  a kind  of  little 
ark,  though  I believe  it  tends  rather  to  de- 
ftroy,  than  to  preferve,  the  life  of  the  various 
creatures  it  admits.  Whether  fhe  ‘is  of- 
fended by  that  negledl  which  fhe  has  expe-^ 
rienced  from  mankind,  or  whether  a pafllon 
for  animals  annihilates  our  regard  towards 
our  own  fpecies,  may  admit  of  difpute ; but 
it  is  certain,  ritat  her  attachment  to  birds, 
dogs,  and  monkies,  which  has  grown,  per- 
haps",  from  an  affedled  tendernefs  into  a real 
paflion,  appears  to  have  rendered  Orniphila 
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utterly  infenfible  to  the  merit  of  human  na- 
’ ture.  She  profeffes  to  have  an  averfion  to 
children,  becaufe  fhe  is  dillrafted  by  their 
noife  ; yet,  fo  inconfiftent  is  affedlation,  fhe 
has  chofen  for  her  conftant  companion,  and 
even  for  her  bedfellow,  a great  furly  Pome- 
ranian dog,  whofe  incefTant  barking  is  more 
offenfively  loud  than  the  moft  noify  infant 
that  ever  fqualled  in  a cradle  ! She  has 
many  nephews  and  nieces,  to  whom  little 
prefents  of  money  would  be  very  accept- 
able ; but  Orniphila  will  not  bellow  even  a 
crown  to  treat  one  of  thefe  children  with  a 
play ; yet  fhe  will  frequently  throw  away  a 
guinea  to  purchafe  a little  fruit  from  a hot- 
houfe,  as  a delicious  indulgence  to  her  old 

tallying  parrot. Our  foibles,  like  our 

vices,  are  very  fruitful  fources  of  vexation 
and  diflrefs  ] and  I happened  to  be  an  ocular 
witnefs  of  a very  heavy  punilhment,  which 
accident  inflifled  on  the  unamiable  weak- 
nefs  of  Orniphila.  As  fl:ie  does  me  the 
honour  to  rank  m.e  among  her'dillant  re- 
lations, and  as  fhe  thinks  I have  fome 
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knowledge  of  natural  hiftory,  llie  lately  fent 
me  a very  pref^ng  invitation  to  tea,  that 
die  might  confplt  me  on  a new  foreign 
bird  juft  prefentied  to  her  by  one  of  her 
dependents.  I was  pleafed  to  find  two  of 
her  nieces,  and  th^ir  brother,  admitted  to 
her  tea-table.  The  girls,  who  are  almoft 
women,  were  going  from  fchool  to  their 
parents  in  the  country.  The  boy,  a lively 
lad  of  thirteen,  was  juft  arrived  from  Eton, 
to  efcort  his  fifters,  and  appeared  to  divert 
himfelf  not  a little  with  the  oddities  of  his 
aunt.  She  is  always  feen,  like  Circe,  fur- 
rounded  with  animals.  A few  tame  little 
birds,  who  fly  unconfined  about  her  cham- 
ber, are  generally  perched  on  her  flioulder 
or  her  cap  ; the  fat  Pomeranian,  when  he  is 
not  growling,  repofes  at  her  feet ; and  a 
large  fquirrel  cccafionally  peeps  from  her 
pocket,  as  he  is  indulged  with  a kind  of 
banquetting-houfe  under  her  hoop : but  of 
all  the  creatures  who  ufually  refide  in  her 
room,  the  moft  ftriking  is  a very  large 
and  magnificent,  but  ill-tempered  mackaw. 

The 
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The  two  girls  had  contemplated  the  fine 
plumage  of  this  bird  with  great  admiration, 
which  he  appeared  to  return ; for,  allured 
perhaps  by  an  ornament  of  flowers  which 
fhe  wore  in  her  cap,  he  hopped,  on  a fud- 
den,  from  his  Hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
eldeft.  The  poor  girl  was  exceedingly 
alarmed,  and  her  brother  haftened,  with  in- 
finite good-humour,  to  her  relief.  He,  at 
firft,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  bird  very 
gently  ; but  the  mackaw  did  not  chufe  to 
relinquifh  his  prize,  and,  in  a fcuffle  which 
enfued,  tore  off  the  thumb-nail  of  his  oppo- 
nent. In  the  keen  refentment,  which  this 
violent  anguifh  produced,  the  young  Eto- 
nian exerted  all  his  ftrength,  and  wrung  off 
the  neck  of  his  antagonifl,  without  a Angle 
refleftion  on  the  feelings  of  his  aunt.  Or- 
niphila,  who  was  utterly  iinaffefted  by  the 
wound  of  her  nephew,  fell  into  extreme 
agonies  on  beholding  the  mangled  body  of 
her  favourite  bird ; and,  leaving  all  her 
guefts  to  take  fuch  care  as  they  could  of 
themfelves,  fhe  fummoned  her  fervants  to 
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convey  her  inftantly  to  bed,  for’  the  cala- 
mity rendered  her  unable  to  fupport  her 
own  frame.  I have  not  feen  her  fince,  and 
nothing,  I believe,  will  ever  tempt  me  to 
vifit  her  again,  as  I hear  that,  inftead  of 
atoning  for  her  ill  behaviour,  fhe  fent  for 
her  lawyer  the  next  morning,  and  made  him 
erale  from  her  will  the  name  of  the  fpirited 
youth,  who  had  excited  her  implacable  re- 
fentment  by  ridding  the  world  of  her  mif- 
chievous  mackaw.  But  if  this  little  book 
engages  her  attention,  as  I intend  it  fhall,  I 
truft  it  may  induce  her  to  corredb  her  in- 
juftice,  and  to  double  the  legacy  which  lire 
fo  haftily  cancelled. 

I fhall  here  take  an  opportunity  of  doing 
juftice  to  my  old  acquaintance  Petrsa,  who 
is  fuppofed,  by  many  people,  to  be  a per- 
fect model  of  the  refined  affeftation  which 
I am  now  confidcring,  and  to  boafl;  of  ex- 
quifite  fenfibility,  with  a heart  harder  than 
rnarble, 

Petrsea  is  perpetually  engaged  by  a tra- 
gedy or  a novel,  which  fhe  reads  with  infi- 
nite 
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nite  avidity,  and  a profufion  of  tears : you 
would  fiippofe  her,  in  thefe  moments,  the 
open-handed  daughter  of  pity  ; but,  if  the 
ideal  hero  or  heroine,  whofe  diftrefles  have 
convulfed  her  bofom  with  fympathy,  could 
ftart  into  real  life,  and  aflc  the  fympathetic 
Petr^a  for  five  fiiillings,  there  would  be  an 
end  of  her  fympathy  her  open  heart  would 
contradl,  and  become  as  clofely  puckered 
up  as  her  purfe.  Yet  the  tendernefs  of 
Petrsea  is  not  affedtation,  as  I once  erro- 
neoufly  believed.  Having  ftudied  her  with 
attention,  I am  at  length  convinced,  that 
her  tender  feelings  are  genuine,  and  that 
her  true  character,  which  is  that  of  huma- 
nity, will  always  Ihew  itfelf  in  its  natural 
colours,  except  when  it  is  overclouded  by 
avarice,  that  cold  and  gloomy  pafllon,  which 
is  not  only  apt  to  fteal  over  advanced  life, 
but  to  prevail  more  in  celibacy  than  in 
wedlock  ! It  was  the  following  little  inci- 
dent which  confirmed  my  prefent  opinion 
of  Petreca During  one  of  my  vifits  tO' 
her,  a clergyman  came  in,  whom  we  both 
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eflecm  as  a man  of  veracity  and  virtue. 
He  told  a ftory  of  fingular  diftrefs,  that  had 
juft  befallen  a family  not  unknown  to  us. 
The  fafts  were  well  related,  and  the  lady 
was  much  affedled ; but,  in  the  ciofe  of  his 
narration,  die  good  man  happening  to  drop 
a compairionate  hint  of  a five  guinea  fub- 
fcription,  the  gufhing  tears  of  Petrsea  were 
fuddenly  difperfed ; her  eyes  became  fe- 
vere;  her  lips,  pale  and  trembling,  began 
to  mutter  doubts  concerning  the  worthi- 
nefs  which  ftie  had  juft  acknowledged; 
file  then  entered  on  a nonfenfical  differta- 
tion  on  the  frequency  of  impoftures,  and 
the  propriety  of  people’s  fufiering  for  im- 
prudence. 

The  fenfible  divine  perceived  the  rock 
on  which  his  charitable  hopes  were  now 
fplitting ; and,  avoiding  it  with  great  dex- 
terity, he  pointed  out  to  her  a line  of  con- 
duct, in  which  her  weight  and  intereft 
might  relieve  the  diftreffed  family  without 
expending  a fhilling.  The  heait  of  Petrasa 
now  opened  again  j ftie  cordially  promifed 
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her  afTiftance,  and  ultimately  fucceeded  in 
the  plan  propofed,  though  it  was  attended 
with  infinite  trouble,  which  fhe  uniformly 
fupported  with  benevolent  chearfulnefs  and 
charitable  pleafure. 

I muft  not  clofe  a chapter  on  afFeftation, 
without  a few  remarks  on  one  fpecies  of 
this  foible,  which  deferves  my  particular 
attention,  not  only  as  being  peculiar  to  Old 
Maids,  but  as  having  a great  tendency  to 
injure  fuch  well-meaning  authors  as  my- 
feif,  who,  in  treating  fubjedts  of  extreme 
nicety,  are  unavoidably  expofed  to  all  the 
frowns  and  grimaces  of  prudifh  mifeon- 
ftrudtion. 

I mean  the  affedfation  of  fuperlative  de- 
licacy, both  in  fentiments  and  language. 
MaViy  pure  and  prim  virgins  are  betrayed, 
by  this  foible,  into  very  ludicrous  diftrefs  j 
they  difeover  indecency  in  the  moft  inno- 
cent expreflions,  and  then  diftort  their  ftiff 
features  at  the  terrific  grofTnefs  of  their  own 
mifconception  j they  exemplify,  in  the  moft 
ftrikina;  manner,  the  maxim  of  Swift,  that 
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nice  perfons  are  full  of  nafly  ideas.  In- 
deed, the  head  of  the  over-delicate  Old 
Maid  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  foul 
cafk,  in  which,  according  to  the  expreflion 
of  Horace,  the  pureft  inflifion  immediately 
turns  four.  By  ladies  of  this  defcription, 
a word  of  the  mod  harmlefs  fignification  is 
confidered  as  obfcene,  and  the  language  of 
religion  herfelf  is  arraigned,  as  fit  only  for  a 
brothel. 

The  moft  confumate  model,  that  I can 
recolle£l,  of  this  common  charader,  the 
over- delicate  Old  Maid,  is  a lady,  who  has 
been  diftinguiflied,  for  fome  years,  among 
her  acquaintance,  by  the  appellation  of 
Mifs  Delia  Dainty.  From  her  unparal- 
leled delicacy  fhe  has  obtained  the  rare 
privilege  of  preferving  the  title  of  Mifs  to 
the  advanced  age  of  feventy.  The  extreme 
nicety  of  her  ideas  was  difplayed  by  the  fol- 
lowing little  incident,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two;  — Her  father,  a rich,  honed,  and 
rough  country  gentleman,  inherited,  from 
a.  more  elegant  uncle,  a noble  houfe,  with 
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fome  admirable  ftatnes.  In  compliment  to 
the  ladies  who  vificed  at  this  manfion,  the 
former  mafter  of  it,  a man  of  the  politeft 
manners,  had  thrown  a little  veil  over  every 
part  of  his  marble  treafures,  where  he 
thought  the  extreme  freedom  of  ancient 
art  could  excite  any  painful  furprife  in  the 
modeft  fair  ones  of  his  neighbourhoods 
When  the  father  of  Mifs  Dainty  fucceeded 
to  thefe  pofleiTions,  the  ftatues  remained  in 
this  decent  ftate : it  had  been  thought,  that 
modefty  herfelf  could  require  nothing  more  j 
but  Delia,  who  examined  thefe  fine  works 
of  antiquity  with  uncommon  attention, 
difcovered  a beautiful  marble  greyhound 
unprovided  with  a veil.  As  the  animal 
was  fitting  in  a very  quiet  pofition,  his  late 
m.after  had  never  entertained  an  idea,  that 
any  eye  could  be  ftartled  at  his  appearance  j 
but  calm  as  the  creature  fat,  he  alarmed  the 
chafte  eyes  of  Delia,  and  her  extreme  deli- 
cacy induced  her  to  furnifh  him  with  a little 
apron  of  paper.  The  honed  Tquire,  her 
father,  foon  difcovered  the  ftrange  apparel  on 
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his  favourite  ftatue,  and  rallied  his  daughter 
rather  coarfely  on  her  new  invention,  as  he 
called  it,  of  putting  a dog  into  breeches. 
It  was  reported,  at  the  time,  that  the  conli- 
derate  ’fquire  (who  was  very  familiar  and 
jocofe  with  a facetious  divine,  that  lived 
with  him  as  a chaplain)  made  the  do6lor 
an  immediate  offer  of  his  daughter,  with  a 
handfome  portion.  The  flory  went  farther, 
and  it  was  faid,  that  the  divine,  who  lived 
in  the  habit  of  returning  his  patron’s  jocu- 
larity, thanked  him  for  the  honour,  but 
begged  leave  to  decline  it,  declaring  that 
he  could  never  venture  on  fo  delicate  a 
wife,  fince  he  apprehended,  that  a lady, 
who  required  fuch  decorum  from  a hound 
in  marble,  would  hardly  allow  her  hufband 
to  wear  his  nofe  uncovered. 

I will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
anecdote ; but  it  is  certain,  not  only  that 
Mifs  Dainty  has  remained  unmarried,  but 
that  fire  has  exerted  her  delicacy,  on  all  oc- 
I cafions,  in  pafilng  a fevere  cenfure  on  the 
I language  of  clergym.en  j who  are  very  apt, 
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JTie  fays,  even  in  the  pulpit,  to  run  into  im- 
modeft  allufions.  It  was  in  confequcnce 
of  this  wonderful  nicety  of  apprehenfion, 
that  fhe  once  fent  her  Abigail,  with  an 
angry  melfage  to  the  young  curate  of  her 
parifh,  reprimanding  him  for  having  ufed 
the  word  carnal  in  his  laft  fermon,  and 
commanding  him  never  to  wound  her  ears 
any  more  by  fo  grofs  an  expreffion.  It 
happened,  I think,  about  the  forty-third 
year  of  her  life,  that  fhe  refufed  fubfcribing 
to  the  charity  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gofpel,  becaufe  the  diredfors  of  that  pious 
and  noble  inftitution  infulted,  fhe  faid, 
every  chafte  and  refined  ear,  by  ufing  a word 
fo  very  grofs  as  the  ttvm  propagation.  The 
clergyman,  who  applied  to  her  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  was  both  piqued  and  diverted  by 
her  refufal  to  contribute ; and,  pofTefling  a 
confiderable  fliare  of  fatyrical  humour,  he 
thought  proper  to  punifh  her  uncharitable 
delicacy  by  an  epigram,  which  was  eagerly 
circulated  among  die  lady’s  acquaintance. 

With 
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With  this  unpublilhed  little  piece  of  poe- 
tical raillery  I lhall  terminate  this  chapter. 

epigram 

ON  MISS  DELIA  DAINTY* 

'That  prim  Delia  Dainty  mufi  die  an  Old  Maid 
Is  declared  in  the  bookj  where  our  lots  are  dif- 
play'd  i 

Nor  could  Hymen  himfelfj  had  he  hold  of  her 
hand^ 

Contrive  this  decree  of  the  Fates  fhould  not 
Jland-, 

For  had  Jhe  accepted  an  offer  of  marriage^ 

So  nice  is  her  ear^  and fo  modeft  her  carriage^ 
That  when  to  the  altar  Jhe  went  as  a bride. 
Before  the  chafe  knot  of  the  church  could  be  tied. 
The  pure  words  of  the  rite  jhe  would  cenfure 
mofi  keenly. 

And  cry.  Hold,  wicked  prief  ! you  are  talking 
objcenely. 
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CHAP.  V. 

On  the  Envy  and  Ill-nature  of  Old  Maids. 

I HAVE  hitherto  confidered  only  thofc 
foibles  in  the  ancient  virgin,  which  ex- 
pofe  her  to  derifion  j I am  now  to  fpeak  of 
more  ferious  defers,  of  qualities  which  ne- 
ver fail  to  render  their  unhappy  poflefTor 
an  object  of  abhorrence.  It  is  a common 
idea,  I hope  I may  call  it  a vulgar  preju- 
dice, that  Old  Maids  are  peculiarly  infe(5led 
with  envy  and  ill-nature  j and  this  general 
opinion  may  partly  account  for  the  extreme 
cruelty  which  the  fifterhood  has  experi- 
enced, for  their  being  univerfaUy  treated, 
according  to  the  obfervation  of  a great 
moralift,  “ as  the  refufe  of  the  world.” 
Little,  indeed,  would  be  their  claim  to 
compaffion  and  regard,  if  they  were  par- 
ticularly diftinguifhed  by  thefe  deteftable 
charaderiftics  j but  1 am  firmly  perfuaded, 

that. 
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that,  in  the  circle  of  every  one^s  acquaint- 
ance, many  individuals  of  this  order  may 
be  found,  who  are  not  only  free  from  the 
vices  in  queftion,  but  eminently  graced 
with  the  very  oppofite  'virtues.  If,  in 
fpeaking  of  Old  Maids  colledlively,  we 
muft  allow  them  to  be  envious,  we  may  at 
leaft  apologife  for  the  fifterhood,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  they  are  not  more  envious 
than  every  clafs  of  beings  who  ftand  in  a 
fimilar  predicament.  In  the  fine  arts,  it 
has  been  remarked  through  every  age,  that 
envy  rarely  fails  to  infedt  the  tribe  of  un- 
luccefsful  adventurers.  In  painting  and 
fculpture,  in  mufic,  and  every  branch  of  li- 
terature, the  moft  exquifite  produdlions  of 
applauded  genius  have  been  infulted  by  the 
envious  and  malevolent  ftridlures  of  difap- 
pointed  vanity.  Now,  the  fair  fex  may  be 
confidered  as  ftudents  in  the  moft  impor- 
tant and  the  moft  delicate  of  all  arts,  tlie 
art  of  pleafingj  and,  of  courfe,  the  Old 
Maid  may  be  reckoned  in  the  number  .of. 
unfuccefsful  artifts,  when  fhe  has  loft  the 
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chance  of ' obtaining  the  golden  chain  of 
Hymen,  that  honourable  prize,  which  fhe 
has  probably  exerted  her  utmoft  Ikill  to 
acquire,  and  which  is  generally  bellowed 
on  every  tolerable  proficient  in  the  art  that 
Ihe  endeavoured  to  pradlife. 

Conlidered  in  this  point  of  view,  the 
Old  Maid  has  generally  a more  reafonable 
ground  for  difcontent  and  invedlive,  than 
the  negledled  painter  or  poet.  The  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  public  is  not  often  mil- 
placed  : thofe  laurel  wreaths,  which  are 
the  chief  incitements,  and  frequently  the 
foie  rewards,  of  genius,  are  commonly  be- 
llowed by  the  hand  of  jullice  herlelf ; but 
the  chaplets  of  Hymen  are  promifcuoully 
dillributed  by  interell,  ambition,  and  ca- 
price, The  mortified  and  neceflitous  artill, 
who  vents  his  fpleen  againll  his  fuccefsfuj 
and  opulent  rival,  is  generally  guilty  of  in- 
jullice  and  detradlion  againll  talents  and 
indullry  far  fuperior  to  his  own;  but  the 
Old  Maid,  who  is  betrayed  into  envious 
^xpreflions  concerning  the  comforts  and 

^ the 
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the  fplendor  of  the  married  dame,  has  often 
a better  title  to  thofe  cornforts  and  that 
fplendor,  than  the  more  fortunate  lady  by 
whom  fhe  fees  them  pofleffed. 

Let  us  run  this  parallel  a little  farther,  it 
will  be  found  yet  more  to  the  advantage  of 
the  ancient  virgin. 

The  failing  artift  is  hardly  ever  wounded 
or  provoked  by  the  infolent  or  contume- 
lious behaviour  of  an  exalted  antagonift. 
There  is  a magnanimity  in  true  genius, 
more  inclined  to  pity  the  vexations,  and  to 
relieve  the  neceflities,  than  to  deride  the 
weaknefs  and  incapacity  of  his  unfuccefsful 
competitors.  It  is  juft  the  reverfe  with  the 
unfortunate  Old  Maid : her  folitary  diftreft, 
and  her  curious  ignorance,  are  for  ever  in- 
fulted  by  the  fupercilious  knowledge,  and 
the  arrogant  importance,  of  many  luckier 
females,  initiated  in  thofe  fplendid  and  ho- 
nourable myfteries,  to  which  fhe  is  unhap- 
pily a ftranger. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  their  pe- 
culiar hardfhips  and  provocations,  I may 
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venture  to  aflert,  that  a flight  tindbure  of 
envy  is  more  pardonable  in  the  fifterhood, 
than  in  any  clafs  of  beings  whatever. 

I mean  not  to  appear  as  the  apologift  of 
envy,  when  it  exerts  its  mofl;  baneful  in- 
fluence, and  burfts  out  into  a6tive  malig- 
nity. When  it  grows  to  this  height,  it  is 
at  once  tlie  moil  abfurd  and  the  moil 
odious  of  vices  j abfurd,  becaufe  it  purfues 
torment  for  pleafure,  and  odious,  as  the 
enemy  of  all  focial  delight.  It  certainly 
deferves  no  quarter  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  and  particularly  none  when  it  exifts 
among  the  fifterhood,  becaufe  there  is 
hardly  a creature  to  be  found  on  the  earth 
more  deteftable  in  itfelf,  and  more  perni- 
cious to  all  around  it,  than  the  aftive  and 
officious  Old  Maid,  who  is  for  ever  goaded 
by  this  malignant  paffion. 

Envy  is  a difeafe  moft  prevalent  in  vain, 
in  narrow,  and  uncultivated  minds ; and  I 
have  obferved,  that  the  moft  envious  of  the 
ancient  virgins  are  generally  perfons  who, 
in  their  youth,  have  amufed  themfelves 
2 with 
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with  the  moft  haughty  expeftations,  in  con- 
fequence  either  of  perfonal  or  pecuniary 
advantages.  As  the  fineft  Burgundy,  when 
fpoiled,  produces  the  moft  poignant  vine- 
gar, the  fuperannuated  beauty  turns  into 
the  fharpeft  and  moft  acrimonious  Old 
Maidj  her  ill-nature,^  in  declining  life,  is 
proportioned  to  that  proud  and  imaginary 
value  which  fhe  vainly  fet  upon  her  youth- 
ful graces.  ,The  negleft  that  thofe  graces 
have  experienced,  is  an  injury  which  ran- 
kles perpetually  in  her  heart,  and  which  fhe 
is  ever  trying  to  revenge  upon  the  world  at 
' large:  fhe  has  all  the  vindidtive  malevo- 
lence of  Juno,  and  would  gladly  plunge  the 
whole  univerfe  in  diftentlon  and  mifery, 
becaufe  Ihe  thinks  herfelf  defrauded  of  that 
prov'oking  fruit,  which  fhe  confidered  as 
due  to  her  imperious  beauty. 

There  is  no  fitiiation,  where  a being  of 
tills  reftlefs  nature  may  not  exert,  with  a 
very  mifchievous  effeft,  her  malignant  ac- 
tivity : but  a country  town  is  the  proper 
theatre  of  the  envious  Old  Maid  j a theatre, 

where 
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where  fhe  frequently  exhibits  a buly  and 
bold  malevolence,  little  inferior  to  that 
which  Milton  has  fo  finely  made  the  cha- 
ra£teriftic  of  Satan  ! If  flie  happens  to  be 
rich,  file  rivals  the  arch-fiend  in  dignity,  as 
well  as  in  rancour,  and  has  a fplendid  pan- 
dsemonium  to  receive  thofe  fubordinate 
Ipirits,  who  are  the  ready  minifters  of  her 
diabolical  pleafure : nor  is  it  lefs  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  this  aflembly,  than  of  the  Miltonic 
pandaemonium,  to  wage  an  infidious  war 
againfi;  heaven,  by  attacking  the  lovely 
works  of  the  Creator,  and  attempting  to 
deftroy  the  happinefs  of  innocence  and 
beauty. 

The  envious  Old  Maid  is  a complete 
proficient  in  the  black  art  of  detradtion ; 
and,  if  flie  pofiefies  both  opulence  and  wit, 
all  the  evils  that  the  ignorance  of  the  dark 
ages  imputed  to  witchcraft,  are  inferior  to 
ihofe  which  her  malicious  fpirit  has  the 
power  of  producing.  Her  tongue  is  armed 
with  a corrofive  venom,  and,  by  its  infi^ 
dious  application,  flie  delights  in  diflblving 
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the  ties  of  ancient  friendfhip,  in  annihilat- 
ing the  feftive  bands  of  Hymen  at  the  mo^ 
ment  of  their  formation,  and  in  poifoning 
all  the  fountains  of  focial  pleafure. 

She  may  be  juftly  reckoned  a real  for- 
cerefs,  who  furpaffes,  in  malicious  power, 
the  moft  terrific  of  all  the  fabulous  en- 
chanters. But  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  a per-' 
feet  defeription  of  the  many  myfterious 
fpells,  by  which  Ihe  incelTantly  purfues  tht 
gratification  of  her  malice.  Her  favourite 
and  moft  fuccefsful  inftruments  of  mifehief 
are  anonymous  letters,  thofe  infidious  de- 
ftroyers  of  domeftic  peace,  written  under 
the  falfe  pretence  of  a friendly  concern  for 
the  very  perfons  whom  they  are  really  in- 
tended to  harrafs  and  torment ! From  the 
fubtle  fabrication  of  fuch  letters,  a lovely 
and  innocent  girl  is  abridged  of  her  liberty 
by  a rigorous  and  deluded  parent ; a lover 
is  led  to  miftruft  the  fidelity  of  his  miftrefs ; 
and  the  faireft  blofifoms  of  affedlion  are 
ftiaken  fuddenly  to  the  ground  by  the  hand 
of  that  cunning  envy,  which,  working  for 

ever 
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ever  in  the  dark,  is  rarely  punilhed  by  a 
complete  dete£lion. 

There  are  a thoufand  petty  modes  of 
defamation,  which  derive  aftonilhing  in- 
fluence from  the  ingenious  acutenefs  of  the 
farcaftic  Old  Maid.  I have  known  a ma- 
levolent hag,  of  this  order,  contrive  to  fully 
a very  fair  reputation,  without  uttering  a 
lyllable,  by  one  fignificant  glance  of  her 
eye,  and  an  artful  fliake  of  her  head.  This 
lady,  indeed,  polTefled  an  uncommon  bit- 
tcrnefs  of  fpirit  j and,  as  one  anecdote  of  her 
life  may  afford  an  ufeful  leffon  to  fome  of 
her  fifterhood,  I fliall  introduce  her  to  the 
acquaintance  of  my  reader,  under  the  title 
of  Mrs.  Winifred  Wormwood. 

Mrs.  Wormwood  was  the  daughter  of  a 
ruftic  merchant,  who,  by  the  happy  union 
of  many  lucrative  trades,  amaffed  an  enor- 
mous fortune.  His  family  confifled  of  three 
girls,  and  Winifred  was  the  eldeft : long 
before  fhe  was  twenty,  flie  was  furrounded 
with  lovers,  fome  probably  attrafted  by  the 
Iplendid  profpedt  of  her  expected  portion, 

and 
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and  others  truly  captivated  by  her  perfonal 
graces ; for  her  perfon  was  elegant,  and  her 
elegance  was  enlivened  with  peculiar  vi- 
vacity. Mr.  Wormwood  was  commonly 
called  a kind  parent,  and  an  honeft  man ; 
and  he  might  deferve,  indeed,  thofe  ho- 
nourable appellations,  if  it  were  not  a pro- 
fanation of  language  to  apply  them  to  a 
narrow  and  a felfilh  fpirit.  He  indulged 
his  daughters  in  many  expenfive  amufe- 
ments,  becaufe  it  flattered  his  pride ; but 
his  heart  was  engrolTed  by  the  profits  of  his 
L extenfive  traffic : he  turned,  with  the  molt 
[ repulfive  afperity,  from  every  propofal'that 
could  lead  him  to  diminifli  his  capital,  and 
thought  his  daughters  unreafonable,  if  they 
1 wifhed  for  any  permanent  fatisfaftion  above 
: that  of  feeing  their  father  increafe  in  opu- 
lence and  fplendor.  His  two  younger 
children,  who  inherited  from  their  deceafed- 
m.other  a tender  delicacy  of  frame,  lan- 
guifhed  and  died  at  an  early  period  of  life, 

: and  the  death  of  one  of  them  was  imputed, 
with  great  probability,  to  a fevere  difap- 
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pointment  in  her  firfl;  afFedlion.  The  mohd 
fprightly  Winifred,  whofe  heart  was  a per- 
feft  ftranger  to  genuine  love,  fiirmounted 
the  mortification  of  feeing  many  fuitors 
difcarded3  and,  • by  the  infenfate  avarice  of 
her  father,  flie  was  naturally  led  into  habits 
of  artifice  and  intrigue.  PofTefllng  an  un- 
common fliare  of  very  fhrewd  and  piercing 
wit,  with  the  moft  profound  hypocrify,  flie 
contrived  to  pleafe,  and  to  blind,  her  plod- 
dmg  old  parent ; who  perpetually  harangued 
on  the  difcretion  of  his  daughter,  and  be^ 
lieved  her  a miracle  of  referve  and  pru- 
dence, at  the  very  time  when  fhe  was  fuf- 
pedted  of  fuch  conduft  as  would  have  dif- 
qualified  her,  had  it  ever  been  proved,  for 
the  rank  Ihe  now  holds  in  this  eflay.  She 
was  faid  to  have  amufed  herfelf  with  a 
great  variety  of  amorous  adventures,  which 
eluded  the  obfervation  of  her  father  j but 
‘ of  the  many  lovers,  who  fighed  to  her  in 
fecret,  not  one  could  tempt  her  into  mar- 
riage, and,  to  the  furprife  of  the  public,  the 
rich  heirefs  of  Mr.  Wormwood  reached  the 
3 age 
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age  of  thiity-feven,  without  changing  her 
name.  Juft  as  fhe  arrived  at  this. mature 
feafon  of  life,  the  opulent  old  gentleman 
took  his  leave  of  a world,  in  which  he  had 
a6bed  a bufy  part,  pleafed  with  the  idea  of 
leaving  a large  fortune,  as  a monument  of 
his  induftry,  but  wanting  the  fuperior  fatif- 
fadlion,  which  a more  generous  parent  would 
probably  have  derived  from  the  happy  eftab- 
lifhment  of  a daughter.  He  gained,  how- 
ever, from  the  hypocrify  of  Winifred,  wliat 
he  could  not  claim  froni  her  affeftion,  the 
honour  of  being  lamented  with  a profufion 
of  tears.  She  diftinguiflied  herfelfby  dif- 
playing  all  the  delicate  gradations  of  filial 
forrow  i but  recovered,  at  a proper  time, 
all  the  natural  gaiety  of  her  temper,  which 
fhe  had  now  the  full  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging, being  miftrefs  of  a magnificent 
manfion,  within  a mile  of  a populous  town, 
and  enabled  to  enliven  it  with  all  the  arts 
of  luxury,  by  inheriting  fuch  accumulated 
wealth,  as  would  fafely  fupport  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  provincial  fplendor.  Mils  Worm- 
wood 
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wood  now  expedlcd  to  fee  every  batchelor 
of  figure  and  confcquence  a fuppliant  at 
her  feet : die  promilcd  to  herfelf  no  fittle 
entertainment  in  fporting  v/ith  their  ad- 
drelfes,  without  the  fear  of  fuffering  from  a 
tyrannical  hufband,  as  fhe  had  learned  cau- 
tion from  her  fither,  and  had  privately  re- 
folved  not  to  truft  any  man  with  her  mo- 
ney , a rcfolution  the  more  difcreet,  as  die 
had  much  to  apprehend,  and  very  little  to 
learn,  from  fo  dangerous  a mailer  ! The 
good-natured  town,  in  whofe  environs  the 
rich  Winifred  redded,  very  kindly  pointed 
out  to  her  no  lefs  than  twenty  lively  beaux 
for  her  choice ; but,  to  the  fhame  or  die 
honour  of  thofe  gentlemen,  they  were 
too  timid,  or  too  honed:,  to  make  any  ad- 
vances. The  report  of  her  youthful  fro- 
lics, and  the  dread  of  her  farcadic"  wit,  had 
more  power  to  repel,  than  her  perfon  and 
her  wealth  had  to  attrafl.  Failing  her  df- 
tieth  year,  die  acquired  the  ferious  name  of 
Miftrefs,  without  the  dignity  of  a wife,  and 
without  receiving  a fmgle  oder  of  marriage 
- from 
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from  the  period  in  which  fne  became  the 
poirefTor  of  fo  opulent  a fortune. 

Wiiecher  thiii  mortifying  difappointment 
had  given  a peculiar  afperity  to  h.er  temper, 
or  whether  malevolence  was  the  earlier  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  her  mind,  I v/ill  not  pretend  to 
determine  i but  it  is  certain,  that  from  this 
autumnal  or  rather  wintry  feafon  of  her 
life,  Mrs.  Wormwood  made  it  her  chief 
occupation  to  amufe  herfelf  with  the  moft 
fubtle  devices  of  lyialicious  ingenuity,  and 
to  fruRrate  every  promifing  fcheme  of  af- 
feflion  and  delight,  which  fhe  difcovered  in 
the  wide  circle  of  her  acquaintance.  She 
feemed  to  be  tormented  with  an  inceflant 
dread,  that  youth  and  beauty  might  fecure 
to  themfelves  that  happinefs,  which  flie 
found  wit  and  fortune  were  unable  to  be- 
llow ; hence  flae  watclied,  with  the  mod 
piercing  eye,  ail  the  lovely  young  women 
of  her  neighbourhood,  and  often  infinuated 
herlelf  into  the  confidence  of  many,  that  die 
miglit  penetrate  all  the  fccrets  of  their  love, 
and  privately  blaft  its  fucccfs.  She  was 
VoL.  I.  IJ  enabled 
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enabled  to  render  herfelf  intimate  with  the 
young  and  the  lovely,  by  the  opulent 
fplendor  in  which  fhe  lived,  and  by  the 
bewitching  vivacity  of  her  converfation. 
Her  talents  of  this  kind  were,  indeed,  ex- 
traordinary: her  mind  was  never  polifhed 
or  enriched  by  literature,  as  Mr.  Worm- 
wood fet  little  value  on  any  books,  except- 
ing thofe  of  his  counting-houfe  j and  the 
earlier  years  of  his  daughter  were  too  ^ 
rnnch  engaged  by  duplicity  and  intrigue,  . 
to  leave  her  either  leifure  or  inclination  for  ^ 
a voluntary  attachment  to  more  improving 
ftudies.  She  read  very  little,  and  was  ac-  | 
quainted  with  no  language  but  her  own ; | 
yet  a brilliant  underftanding,  and  an  un-  ! 
common  portion  of  ready  wit,  fupplied  her  ^ 
with  a more  alluring  fund  of  converfation, 
than  learning  could  bellow.  She,  chiefly  re-  ^ 
commended  herfelf  to  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced,  by  the  infmuating  charm  of  the  | 
moll  lively  ridicule,  and  by  the  art  of  fea- 
foning  her  difeourfe  with  wanton  innuendos 
of  fo  fubtle  a nature,  that  gravity  knew 
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not  how  to  object  to  them:  fhe  had  the 
fingLilar  faculty  of  throwing  fuch  a foft  and 
dubious  twilie:ht  over  the  moft  licentious 
images,  that  they  captivated  curiofity  and 
attention,  without  exciting  either  fear  or 
difguft.  Her  malevolence  was  perpetually 
dilguifed  under  the  malk  of  gaiety,  and  Ihe 
completely  poflefled  that  plaufibility  of 
malice,  fo  difficult  to  attain,  and  fo  for- 
cibly recommended  in  the  words  of  lady 
Macbeth : 

Bear  welcome  in  your  eycy 
Tour  band,  your  tongue ; look  like  the  innocent 
flower. 

But  be  the  Jerpent  under  it  I 

With  what  fuccefs  ffie  pradifed  this  dan- 
gerous leffion,  the  reader  may  learn  from  the 
following  adventure. — 

It  was  the  cuftom  of  Mrs.  Wormwood 
to  profefs  the  moft  friendly  folicitude  for 
female  youth,  and  the  higheft  admiration 
of  beauty  ■,  ffie  wiffied  to  be  confidered  as 
their  patronefs,  becaufe  fuch  an  idea  af- 
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forded  her  the  faireft  opportunities  of  fe-  j 
cretly  mortifying  their  infufferable  pre-  ■ 
fumption.  With  a peculiar  refinement  in 
malice,  flie  firft  encouraged,  and  afterwards  j 
defeated,  thofe  amufing  matrimonial  pro-  , : 
jedls,  which  the  young  and  the  beautiful  are 
fo  apt  to  entertain.  The  higheft  gratifica-  j 
tion,  which  her  ingenious  malignity  could  ] 
devife,  confifted  in  torturing  fome  lovely 
inexperienced  girl,  by  playing  upon  the 
tender  pafiions  of  an  open  and  unfufpefling 
heart.  ' 

Accident  threw  within  her  reach  a moft  j 
tempting  fubjedt  for  fuch  fiend-like  diver-  i 
fion,  in  the  perfon  of  Amelia  Nevil,  the  ' 
daughter  of  a brave  and  accomplifhed  offi- 
cer, who,  clofing  a laborious  and  honour- 
able life  in  very  indigent  circumftances,  had 
left  his  unfortunate  child  to  the  care  of  his 
maiden  filler.  The  aunt  of  Amelia  was 
fuch  an  Old  Maid  as  might  alone  fuffice 
to  refcue  the  fifterhood  from  ridicule  and  ' 
contempt.  She  had  been  attached,  in  her  ' 
early  days,  to  a gallant  youth,  who  unhap- 
pily 
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pily  loft  his  own  life  in  preferving  that  of 
his  dear  friend,  her  brother  : ftie  devoted 
herfelf  to  his  memory  with  the  moft  tender, 
unaffedted,  and  invariable  attachment;  re- 
flifing  feveral  advantageous  offers  of  mar- 
riage, though  her  income  was  fo  narrow, 
that  neceflity  obliged  her  to  convert  her 
whole  fortune  into  an  annuity,  juft  before 
the  calamitous  event  happened,  which  made 
her  the  only  guardian  of  the  poor  Amelia. 
This  lovely  but  unfortunate  girl  was 
turned  of  fourteen  on  the  death  of  her  fa- 
ther. She  found,  in  the  houfe  of  his  filler, 
the  moft  friendly  afylum,  and  a relation, 
whofe  heart  and  mind  made  her  moft  able 
and  willing  to  form  the  charafler  of  this 
engaging  orphan,  who  appeared  to  be  as 
highly  favoured  by  nature,  as  fhe  was  per- 
fecuted  by  fortune.  The  beauty  of  Ame- 
lia was  fo  ftriking,  and  the  charms  of  her 
lively  underftanding  began  to  difplay  them- 
felves  in  fo  enchanting  a manner,  that  her 
affedlionate  aunt  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
placing  her  in  any  lower  order  of  life  : flie 
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gave  her  the  education  of  a gentlewoman, 
in  the  flattering  and  generous  hope,  that 
her  various  attradlions  muft  fupply  the  ab- 
folute  want  of  fortune,  and  that  fhe  Ihould 
enjoy  the  delight  of  feeing  her  dear  Amelia 
fettled  happily  in  marriage,  before  her  death 
expofed  her  lovely  ward  to  that  poverty, 
which  was  her  only  inheritance. — Heaven 
difpofed  it  otherwife.  This  amiable  wo- 
man, after  having  adlied  the  part  of  a 
moft  affeftionate  parent  to  her  indigent 
niece,  died  before  Amelia  attained  the  age 
of  twenty.  The  poor  girl  was  now  appa- 
rently deftitute  of  every  refource;  and  ex- 
pofed to  penury,  with  a heart  bleeding  for 
the  lofs  of  a moft  indulgent  protedlor.  A 
widow  lady  of  her  acquaintance  very  kindly 
afforded  her  a refuge  in  the  firft  moments 
of  her  diftrefs,  and  propofed  to  two  of  her 
opulent  friends,  that  Amelia  fhould  refide 
with  them  by  turns,  dividing  her  year  be- 
tween them,  A^d  paffing  four  months  with 
each.  As  foon  as  Mrs.  Wormwood  was 
informed  of  this  event,  as  fhe  delighted  in 
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thofe  oftentatious  a6ts  of  apparent  benefi- 
cence, which  are  falfely  called  charity,  fhe 
defired  to  be  admitted  among  the  voluntary 
guardians  of  the  poor  Amelia.  To  this 
propofal  all  the  parties  affented  j and  it  was 
lettled,  that  Amelia  fliould  pafs  the  laft 
quarter  of  every  year,  as  long  as  flie  re- 
mained fingle,  under  the  roof  of  Mrs. 
Wormwood.  This  lovely  orphan  had  a 
fenfibility  of  heart,  which  rendered  her  ex- 
tremely grateRil  for  the  protedtion  llie  re- 
ceived, but  which  made  her  feverely  feel  all 
the  miferies  of  dependence.  Her  beauty 
attrafted  a multitude  of  admirers,  many  of 
whom,  prefuming  on  her  poverty,  treated 
her  with  a licentious  levity,  which  always 
wounded  her  ingenuous  pride.  Her  per- 
fon,  her  mind,  her  manners,  were  univer- 
fally  commended  by  the  men  j but  no  one 
thought  of  making  her  his  wife.  “ Amelia,” 
they  cried,  is  an  enchanting  creature ; 

but  who,  in  thefe  times,  can  afford  to 
“ marry  a pretty,  proud  girl,  fupported  by 
charity?”  Though  this  prudential  quef- 
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tion  was  never  uttered  in  the  prefence  of 
Annelia,  flie  began  to  perceive  its  influence, 
and  fufFered  the  painful  dread  of  proving  a 
perpetual  burden  to  thofe  friends,  by  whofe 
generofity  Ihe  fubfifted ; Ihe  wifhed,  a thou- 
fand  times,  that  her  afFeftionate  aunt,  in- 
ftead  of  cultivating  her  mind  with  fuch 
dangerous  refinement,  had  placed  her  in 
any  ftation  of  life  where  fhe  might  have 
maintained  herfelf  by , her  own  manual  la- 
bour : file  fometimes  entertained  a projedb 
of  making  fome  attempt  for  this  purpofe ; 
and  Ihe  once-  thought  of  changing  her 
name,  and  of  trying  to  fupport  herfelf  as  an 
aftrefs  on  one  of  the  public  theatres ; but 
this  idea,  which  her  honeft  pride  had  fug- 
gefted,  was  effeftually  fupprefifed  by  her 
modefty ; and  fiie  continued  to  wafte  the 
moft  precious  time  of  her  youth,  under 
the  mortification  of  perpetually  wilhing  to 
change  her  mode  of  life,  and  of  not  know- 
ing how  to  clFcil:  it.  Almoft  two  years 
had  now  elapfed  fince  the  death  of  her  aunt, 
and,  without  any  profped  of  marriage,  llie 

was 
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was  now  in  her  fecond  period  of  refidence 
with  Mrs.  Wormwood.  Amelia’s  under- 
ftanding  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  her 
other  endowments ; fhe  began  to  penetrate 
all  the  artful  difguife,  and'  to  gain  a perfedt 
and  very  painful  mlight  into  the  real  cha- 
rafter  of  her  prefent  hoftels.  This  lady 
had  remarked,  that  when  Mifs  Nevil  re- 
fided  with  her,  her  houfe  was  much  more 
frequented  by  gentlemen,  than  at  any  other 
feafon.  This,  indeed,  was  true ; and  it 
unluckily  happened,  that  thefe  vifitors  often 
forgot  to  applaud  the  fmart  fayings  of  Mrs. 
Wormwood,  in  contemplating  the  fweet 
countenance  of  Amelia;  a circumftance  full 
fufficient  to  awaken,  in  the  negleded  wit, 
the  mofl;  bitter  envy,  hatred,  and  malice. 
In  truth,  Mrs.  Wormwood  dctefted  her 
lovely  gueft  with  the  mod  implacable  vi- 
rulence ; but  hie  had  the  Angular  art  of 
difguifing  her  deteftation  in  the  language 
of  flattery : Ihe  underftood  the  truth  of 
Pope’s  maxim. 

He  hurts  me  moji  who  lavijhly  commends 

and 
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and  fhe  therefore  made  life  of  lavifii  com- 
mendation, as  an  inftrument  of  malevo- 
lence towards  Amelia  j Ihe  infulted  the 
tafte,  and  ridiculed  the  choice,  of  every 
new-married  man,  and  declared  herfelf 
convinced,  that  he  was  a fool,  becaufe  he 
had  not  chofen  that  moll  lovely  young 
woman.  To  more  than  one  gentlemen 
(he  faid,  You  muft  marry  Amelia;  and,  as 
few  men  chufe  to  be  driven  into  wedlock, 
fome  offers  were  poflibly  prevented  by  the 
treacherous  vehemence  of  her  praife.  Her 
malice,  however,  was  not  fufficiently  gratified 
by  obferving  that  Amelia  had  no  profpe6t  of 
marriage.  To  indulge  her  malignity,  fhe 
refolved  to  amufe  this  unhappy  girl  with 
the  hopes  of  fuch  a joyous  event,  and  then 
to  turn,  on  a fudden,  all  thefe  fplendid 
hopes  into  mockery  and  delufion.  Acci- 
dent led  her  to  pitch  on  Mr.  Nelfon,  as  a 
perfon  whofe  name  fhe  might  with  the 
greateft  fafety  employ,  as  the  inftrument  of 
her  infidious  defign,  and  with  the  greater 
chance  of  fuccefs,  as  fhe  obferved  that 
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; Amelia  had  conceived  for  him  a particular 
I regard.  Mr.  Nelfon  was  a gentleman, 

: who,  having  met  with  very  fingular  events, 

. had'  contracted  a great,  but  very  amiable 
fingularity  of  character : —he  was  placed, 
early  in  life,  in  a very  lucrative  commercial 
fituation,  and  was  on  die  point  of  fettling 
I happily  in  marriage  with  a very  beautiful 
ryoung  lady,  when  the  houfe,  in  which  fhe 
I refided,  was  confumed  by  fire.  Great  part 
of  her  family,  and  among  them  the  def- 
tined  bride,  was  buried  in  the  ruins.  Mr. 

I Nelfon,  in  lofing  the  objeCt  of  his  ardent 
affection  by  fo  fudden  a calamity,  loft  for 
fome  time  the  life  of  his  reafon  j and  when 
his  health  and  fenfes  returned,  he  ftill  con- 
( tinued  under  the  opprefTion  of  the  pro- 
foundeft  melancholy,  till  his  fond  devotion 
: to  the  memory  of  her,  whom  he  had  loft  in 
fo  fevere  a manner,  fuggefted  to  his  fancy  a 
. fingular  plan  of  benevolence,  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  which  he  recovered  a great  por- 
tion of  his  former  fpirits.  I'his  plan  con- 
I filled  in  fearching  for  female  objeCts  of 

charity, 
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charity,  whofe  diftrefles  had  been  occafioned 
by  fire.  As  his  fortune  was  very  ample, 
and  his  own  private  expences  very  mode- 
rate, he  was  able  to  relieve  many  unfortu- 
nate perfons  in  this  condition ; and  his  af- 
fectionate imagination  delighted  itfelf  with 
the  idea,  that  in  thefe  uncommon  aCts  of 
beneficence  he  was  guided  by  the  in- 
fluence of  that  lovely  angel,  whofe  mortal 
beauty  had  perifhed  in  the  flames.  Mr. 
Nelfon  frequently  vifited  a married  After, 
who  was  fettled  in  the  town  where  Mrs. 
Wormwood  refided.  There  was  alfo,  in 
the  fame  town,  an  amiable  elderly  widow, 
for  whom  he  had  a particular  efteem.  This 
lady,  whofe  name  was  Melford,  had  been 
left  in  very  fcanty  circumftances  on  the 
death  of  her  hufband,  -iind,  refiding  at  that 
time  in  London,  flie  had  been  involved  in 
additional  diftrefs  by  that  calamity,  to 
which  the  attentive  charity  of  Mr.  Nelfon 
was  for  ever  direCled:  he  more  than  re- 
paired the  lofs  which  fhe  fuftained  by  fire, 
and  aflifted  in  fettling  her  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood 
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I bourhood  of  his  fifter.  Mrs.  Melford  had 
i been  intimate  with  the  aunt  of  Amelia,  and 
I was  ftill  the  moft  valuable  friend  of  that 
I lovely  orphan,  who  paid  her  frequent  vifits, 

! though  Ihe  never  refided  under  her  roof, 
t Mr.  Nellbn  had  often  feen  Amelia  at  the 
I houfe  of  Mrs.  Melford,  which  led  him  to 
||  treat  her  with  particular  politenefs,  when- 
[1  ever  he  vifited  Mrs.  Wormwood  j a circum- 
1 fiance  on  which  the  latter  founded  her  un- 
generous project.  She  perfe<5tly  knew  all 
! the  fingular  private  hiftory  of  Mr.  Nelfon, 
i and  firmly  believed,  like  all  the  reft  of  his 
I acquaintance,  that  no  attractions  could  ever 
: tempt  him  to  marry  j but  fiie  thought  it 
I poflible  to  make  Amelia  conceive  the 
1 hope,  that  her  beauty  had  melted  his  refo- 
I lution;  and  nothing,  fhe  fuppofed,  could 
more  effectually  mortify  her  gueft,  than  to 
: find  herfelf  derided  for  fo  vain  an  expec- 
: ration. 

Mrs.  Wormwood  began,  therefore,  to 
I infinuate,  in  the  moft  artful  manner,  that 
I Mr.  Nelfon  was  very  particular  in  his  civi- 
lities 
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lities  to  Amelia ; magnified  all  his  amiable 
qualities,  and  exprefled  the  greateft  plea- 
fure  in  the  prolpedt  of  fo  delightful  a 
match.  Thefe  petty  artifices,  however, 
had  no  effedl:  on  the  naairal  modefty  and 
diffidence  of  Amelia ; fhe  faw  nothing  that 
author! fed  fuch  an  idea  in  the  ufual  polite- 
nefs  of  a well-bred  man  of  thirty-feven ; 
file  pitied  the  misfortune,  fhe  admired  the 
elegant  and  engaging,  though  ferious  man- 
ners, and  fhe  revered  the  virtues,  of  Mr. 
Nelfon  j but,  fuppofmg  his  mind  to  be  en- 
tirely engroffed,  as  it  really  was,  by  his  fin- 
gular  charitable  purfuits,  fhe  entertained 
not  a thought  of  engaging  his  afFedtion. 
Mrs.  Wormwood  was  determined  to  play 
' off*  her  favourite  engine  of  malignity,  a 
counterfeited  letter.  She  had  acquired,  ifi 
her  youth,  the  very  dangerous  talent  of 
forging  any  hand  that  fhe  pleafed ; and  her 
paffion  for  mifehief  had  afforded  her  much 
pradtice  in  this  treacherous  art.  Having 
previoufly,  and  fecretly,  engaged  Mr.  Nel- 
fon to  drink  tea  with  her,  fhe  wrote  a billet 

to 
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to  Amelia,  in  the  name  of  that  gentleman,  and 
with  the  moft  perfeft  imitation  of  his  hand. 
The  billet  faid,  that  he  defigned  himfelf  the 
pleafure  of  palling  that  afternoon  at  the 
houfe  of  Mrs.  Wormwood,  and  requefted 
the  favour  of  a private  conference  with 
Mils  Nevil  in  the  courfe  of  the  evening, 
intimating, j in  the  moft  delicate  and  doubt- 
ful terms,  an  ardent  defire  of  becoming  her 
hulband.  Mrs.  Wormwood  contrived  that 
Amelia  Ihould  not  receive  this  billet  till 
juft  before  dinner-time,  that  Ihe  might  not 
Ihew  it  to  her  friend  ^ and  confidant,  Mrs. 
Melford,  and,  by  her  means,  detedt  its  fal- 
lacy before  the  hour  of  her  intended  humi- 
liation arrived. 

Amelia  blulhed  in  reading  the  note,  and, 
in  the  firft  furprife  of  unfufpedting  inno- 
cence, gave  it  to  the  vigilant  Mrs.  Worm- 
wood ; who  burft  into  vehement  expreflions 
of  delight,  congratulated  her  blufhing  gueft 
on  the  full  fuccefs  of  her  charms,  and  tri- 
umphed in  her  own  prophetic  difcernment. 
They  fat  down  to  dinner,  but  poor  Amelia 
§ ' could 
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could  hardly  fwallow  a morfel ; her  mind 
was  in  a tumultuous  agitation  of  pleafure 
and  amazement.  The  malicious  impoftor, 
enjoying  her  confufion,  allowed  her  no 
time  to  compofe  her  hurried  fpirits  in  the 
folitude  of  her  chamber.  Some  female  vi- 
fitors  arrived  to  tea  j and,  at  length,  Mr. 
Nelfon  entered  the  room.  Amelia  trem- 
bled and  blullaed  as  he  approached  her; 
but  Hie  was  a little  relieved  from  her  em- 
barralTment  by  the  bufinefs  of  the  tea-table, 
over  which  fne  prefided,  Amelia  was  na- 
turally graceful  in  every  thing  flie  did,  but 
the  prefent  agitation  of  her  mind  gave  a 
temporary  awkwardnefs  to  all  her  motions : 
file  committed  many  little  blunders  in  the 
management  of  the  tea-table ; a cup  fell 
from  her  trembling  hand,  and  was  broken  ; 
but  the  politenefs  of  Mr.  Nelfon  led  him 
to  fay  fo  many  kind  and  graceful  things 
to  her  on  thefe  petty  incidents,  tint,  Inltead 
of  increafing  her  dillrefs,  they  produced  an 
oppofite  effeeft,  and  the  tumult  of  her  bo- 
fom  gradually  lubfided  into  a calm  and 
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compofed  delight.  She  ventured  to  meet 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Nelfon,  and  thought  thenu 
exprelTive  of  that  tendernefs  vvhich  pro- 
mifed  a happy  end  to  all  her  misfortunes. 
I At  the  idea  of  exchanging  mifery  and  de- 
I pendence  for  comfort  and  honour,  as  the 
' wife  of  fo  amiable  a man,  her  heart  ex- 
panded with  the  moil  innocent  and  grateful 
:|  joy.  This  appeared  in  her  countenance, 
and  gave  fuch  an  exquifite  radiance  to  all 
I her  features,  that  fhe  looked  a thoufand 
I times  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Mrs. 
i Wormwood  faw  this  improvement  of  her 
i charms,  and,  fickening  at  the  fight,  deter- 
i mined  to  reduce  the  fplendor  of  fuch  infuf- 
1 ferable  beauty,  and  haftily  terminate  the 
i triumph  of  her  deluded  gueft.  She  began 
i with  a few  malicious  and  farcaftic  remarks 
f on  the  vanity  of  beautiful  young  women, 
>;  and  the  hopes,  which  they  frequently  en- 
terrain,  of  an  imaginary  lover ; but  finding 
: thefe  remarks  produced  not  the  efPecS;  die 
'j  intended,  fhe  took  an  opportunity  of  whil- 
!•  pering  in  the  ear  of  Amelia,  and  begged 
VoL.  I.  I her 
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her  not  to  harbour  any  vain  expeAations, 
for  the  billet  fhe  had  received  was  a coun- 
terfeit, and  a mere  piece  of  pleafantry. 
Amelia  fliuddered,  and  turned  pale : fur- 
prife,  difappointment,  and  indignation,  con- 
fpired  to  overwhelm  her.  She  exerted  her 
utmoft  power  to  conceal  her  emotions  j 
but  the  conflict  in  her  bofom  was  too  vio- 
lent to  be  difgififed.  The  tears,  which  Ihe 
vainly  endeavoured  to  fupprefs,  burft  forth, 
and  fhe  was  obliged  to  quit  the  room  in 
very  vifible  diforder.  Mr.  Nelfon  expreffedl 
his  concern;  but  he  was  checked  in  his. 
benevolent  enquiries  by  the  caution  of  Mrs. . 
Wormwood,  who  faid,  on  the  occafion,, 
that  Mifs  Nevil  was  a very  amiable  girl,, 
but  fhe  had  fome  peculiarities  of  temper^, 
and  was  apt  to  put  a wrong  conflruilion  oni 
the  innocent  pleafantry  of  her  friends.  Mr.,  i 
Nelfon  obferving  that  Amelia  did  not  re- 
turn, and  hoping  that  his  departure  mightt 
contribute  to  reflore  the  interrupted  har- 
mony of  the  houfe,  took  an  early  leave  of 
Mrs.  Wormwood  j who  immediately  flew  to 
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the  chamber  of  Amelia,  to  exult,  like  a 
fiend,  over  that  lovely  vidlim  of  her  fuc- 
cefsful  malignity.  She  found  not  the  per- 
fon,  whom  Hie  was  fo  eager  to  infult. 
Amelia  had,  indeed,  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  paired  there  a very  miferable  half 
hour,  much  hurt  by  the  treacherous  cruelty 
of  Mrs.  Wormwood,  andftill  more  wounded 
by  refledlions  on  her  own  credulity,  which 
fhe  condemned  with  that  excefs  of  feverity 
fo  natural  to  a delicate  mind  in  arraigning 
itfelf  She  would  have  flown  for  imme- 
diate confolation  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Mel- 
ford,  but  fhe  had  reafon  to  believe  that 
lady  engaged  on  a vifit,  and  fhe  therefore 
refolved  to  take  a folitaiy  walk  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  compofing  her  fpirits : but  neither 
folitude  nor  exercife  could  reftore  her  tran- 
I quillity ; and,  as  it  grew  late  in  the  evening, 

! , fhe  haftened  to  Mrs.  Melford’s,  in  hopes  of 
now  finding  her  returned.  Fler  worthy 
I old  confidant  was,  indeed,  In  her  little  par- 
! lour  alone,  when  Amelia  entered  the  room. 
I The  eyes-  of  this  lovely  girl  immediately 
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betrayed  her  diftrefs ; and  the  old  lady, 
with  her  iifual  tendernefs,  exclaimed,  “ Good 
“ heaven ! my  dear  child,  for  what  have  you_ 
“ been  crying  “ Becaufc,”  replied  Ame- 
lia, in  a broken  voice,  and  burfting  into  a 
frefh  fliower  of  tears,  “ becaufe  I am  a 
“ fool.” — Mrs.  Melford  began  to  be  moll 
ferioiifly  alarmed,  and,  exprefling  her  ma- 
ternal folicitiide  in  the  kindeft  manner, 
Amelia  produced  the  fatal  paper — “ There,” 
fays  Ihe,  “ is  a letter  in  the  name  of  your 
“ excellent  friend,  Mr.  Nelfon ; it  is  a 
forgery  of  Mrs.  Wormwood’s,  and  I 
“ have  been  fiich  an  idiot  as  to  believe  it 
“ real.”  The  affeftionate  Mrs.  Melford,, 
who,  in  her  firft  alarm,  had  apprehended  a 
much  heavier  calamity,  was  herfelf  greatly 
comforted  in  difcovering  the  truth,  and  I 
faid  many  kind  things  to  confole  lier  young , 
friend.  “ Do  not  fancy,”  replied  Amelia, 

“ that  I am  foolifhly  in  love  with  Mr. 

“ Nelfon,  though  I think  him  the  moft  ^ 
“ pleafing  as  well  as  the  moft  excellent  of 
''  men  j and  though  I confefs  to  you,  that 
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I fliould  certainly  think  it  a bleffed  lot 
“ to  find  a refuge  from  the  mifery  of  my 
“ prefent  dependence,  in  the  arms  of  fo 
‘‘  benevolent  and  fj  generous  a proteftor." 
— “ Thofe  arms  are  now  open  to  receive 
" you,”  faid  a voice  that  was  heard  before 
the  Ipeaker  appeared.  Amelia  ftarted  at 
the  found,  and  her  furprifc  was  not  a little 
increafed  in  feeing  Mr.  Nelfon  himfelf^ 
who,  entering  the  room  from  an  adjoining 
apartment,  embraced  the  lovely  orphan  in 
a tranfport  of  tendernefs  and  delight.  Ame- 
lia, alive  to  all  the  feelings  of  genuine  mo- 
defiy,  was  for  fome  minutes  more  painfully 
diftrefied  by  this  furprife,  than  fne  had  been 
by  her  pad  mortification  : fne  w'as  ready  to 
fink  into  the  earth,  at  the  idea  ofhavincr 
I betrayed  her  fecret  to  the  man,  from  whom 
! fhe  would  have  laboured  moll  to  conceal 
it.  In  the  firfl;  tumult  of  this  delicate  con- 
fufion,  fhe  finks  into  a chair,  and  hides  her 
I face  in  her  handkerchief.  Nelfon,  with 
a mixture  of  rcfpect  and  love,  being  afraid 
- of  increafing  her  diflrefs,  feizes  one  of  her 
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hands,  and  continues  to  kifs  it  without  ut^  , 
tering  a word.  The  good  Mrs.  Melford, 
almoft  as  much  aftoniflied,  but  lefs  pain- 
fully confufed  than  Amelia,  beholds  this  i 
unexpefted  fcene  with  that  kind  of  joy  ' 
which  is  much  more  difpofed  to  weep  than  : 
to  fpeak  and,  while  this  liitle  party  is  thus  i 
abforbed  in  filence,  let  me  haften  to  re^  | 
late  the  incidents  which  produced  their  : 
fituation. 

Mr.  Nelfon  had  obferved  the  farcaftic  i 
manner  of  Mrs.  Wormwood  towards  Ame- 
lia, and,  as  foon  as  he  had  ended  his  un- 
comfortable vifit,  he  haftened  to  the  worthy  ; 
Mrs.  Melford,  to  give  her  fome  little  ac-* 
count  of  what  had  palled,  and  to  concert:! 
with  her  fome  happier  plan  for  the  fupport:! 
of  this  amiable  infultcd  orphan.  I am  it 
acquainted,”  faid  he,  “ with  fome  brave 
and  wealthy  officers,  who  have  fervedl' 
with  the  father  of  Mifs  Nevil,  and  often  : 
“ fpeak  of  him  with  refpefl ; I am  fure  I ' 
can  raife  among  them  a fubfcription  for 
‘‘  the  maintenance  of  this  tender  unfor- 
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tunate  girl : we  will  procure  for  her  an 
annuity,  that  fhall  enable  her  to  efcape 
“ from  fuch  malignant  patronage,  to  have 
a little  home  of  her  own,  and  to  fupport 
a fervant.”  Mrs.  Melford  was  tranf- 
ported  at  this  idea  and,  recolledbing  all 
her  own  obligations  to  this  benevolent 
man,  wept,  and  extolled  his  generofity ; 
and,  fuddenly  feeing  Amelia  at  fome  dif- 
tance,  through  a bow  window,  which  com- 
manded the  ftreet  in  which  Ihe  lived, 
“ Thank  Heaven,”  fhe  cried,  “ here  comes 
my  poor  child,  to  hear  and  blefs  you  for 
**  the  extent  of  your  goodnefs.”  Nelfon, 
who  delighted  moil  in  doing  good  by 
ftealth,  immediately  extorted  from  the  good 
old  lady  a promife  of  fecrecy : it  was  the 
bell  part  ot  his  plan,  that  Amelia  fhould 
never  know  the  perfons  to  whom  fhe  was  to 
owe  her  independence.  I am  ftill  afraid 
of  you,  my  worthy  old  friend,”'  faid 
Nelfon;  “your  countenance  or  manner 
“ will,  I know,  betray  me,  if  Mifs  NevLl 
“ fees  me  here  to-night.” — “WelJL,”  faid 
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the  delighted  old  lady,  “ I will  humour 
your  delicacy ; Amelia  will,  probably, 
“ not  ftay  with  me  ten  minutes  ; you  may 
amufe  yourfelf,  for  that  time,  in  my  fpa- 
‘‘  cious  garden  : 1 will  not  lay  you  are 
here  ; and,  as  foon  as  the  good  girl  re- 
turns  home,  I will  come  and  impart  to 
you  the  particulars  of  her  recent  vexa- 
tion.” — ^‘Admirably  fettled,”  cried  Nel- 
fon  ; and  he  immediately  retreated  into  a 
little  back  room,  which  led  through  a glafs 
door  into  a long  flip  of  ground,  embellifhed 
with  the  fweeteft  and  lealt  expenfive  flowers, 
which  afforded  a ’favourite  occupation  and 
amufement  to  Mrs.  Melford.  Nelfon,  after 
taking  a few  turns  in  this  diminutive  gar- 
den, finding  himfelf  rather  chilled  by  the 
air  of  the  evening,  recreated  again  into  the 
little  room  he  had  palled,  intending  to  wait 
there  till  Amelia  departed  ■,  but  tlie  parti- 
tion between  the  parlours  being  extremely 
flight,  he  overheard  the  tender  confelTion  of 
Amelia,  and  was  hurried  towards  her  by  an 
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irrefiiLible  impulfe,  in  the  manner  already 
dcl'cribed. 

Mrs.  Melford  was  the  firft  who  reco- 
vered irom  the  kind  of  trance,  ipto  which 
our  little  party  had  been  thrown  by  their 
general  furprifc  ] and  flic  enabled  the  ten- 
der pair,  in  the  prolpect  of  wLofe  union 
her  warm  licart  exulted,  to  regain  that  eafy 
and  joyous  poiTedlon  of  their  faculties, 
v/hich  they  loft  for  fome  little  time  in  their 
mutual  embarraftinent.  The  applaufe  of 
her  friend,  and  the  adoration  of  her  lover, 
foon  taught  the  diffident  Amelia  to  think 
lefs  feverely  of  herfelf.  The  warm-hearted 
Mrs.  Melford  declared,  that  thefe  occur- 
rences were  the  work  of  Heaven.  “ That,” 
replied  the  affectionate  Nelfon,  I am 
“ moft  willing  to  allow ; but  you  muft 
“ grant,  that  Heaven  has  produced  our 
“ prefect  happinefs  by  the  blind  agency  of 
a fiend  ; and,  as  our  dear  Amelia  has  too 
“ gentle  a fpirit  to  rejoice  in  beholding  the 
“ malignity  of  a devil  converted  into  the 
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“ torment  of  its  pofTefibr,  I muft  beg, 
‘‘  that  fhe  may  not  return,  even  for  a fm- 
“ gle  night,  to  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Worm- 
“ wood.”  Amelia  pleaded  her  fenfe  of 
paft  obligations,  and  wifhed  to  take  a 
peaceful  leave  of  her  patronefsj  but  fhe 
fubmitted  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Nel- 
fon,  and  remained  for  a few  weeks  under 
the  roof  of  Mrs.  Melford,  when  fhe  was 
united  at  the  altar  to  the  man  of  her  heart. 
Nelfon  had  the  double  delight  of  rewarding 
the  affedlion  of  an  angel,  and  of  punifhing 
the  malevolence  of  a fiend  : he  announced 
in  perfon  to  Mrs.  Wormwood  his  intended 
marriage  with  Amelia,  on  the  very  night 
when  that  treacherous  Old  Maid  had  a- 
mufed  herfelf  with  the  hope  of  deriding  her 
guefti  whofe  return  fire  was  eagerly  ex- 
pedfing,  in  the  moment  Nelfon  arrived  to 
fay,  drat  Amelia  would  return  no  more. 

The  furprife  and  mortification  of  Mrs, 
Wormw^ood  arofe  almoft  to  frenzy;  Ihe 
racked  her  malicious  and  inventive  brain 
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for  expedients  to  defeat  the  match,  and  cir- 
culated a report  for  that  purpofc,  which 
decency  will  not  allow  me  to  explain.  Her 
artifice  was  detcdted  and  defpifed.  Amelia 
was  not  only  married,  but  the  moft  ad- 
mired, the  mofl:  beloved,  and  the  happieft 
of  human  beings  ^ an  event  which  preyed  fo 
incefifantly  on  the  fpirit  of  Mrs.  Vs'orm- 
w'ood,  that  file  fell  into  a rapid  decline,  and 
ended,  in  a few  months,  her  mifchievous 
and  unhappy  life,  a miemorable  example, 
that  the  moft  artful  malignity  may  fome- 
times  procure  for  the  object  of  its  envy, 
that  very  happinefs  which  it  labours  to 
prevent ! 

If  the  envious  and  ill-natured  Old  Maid 
has  a pafllon  for  verfe,  and  has  indulged 
herfelf  in  the  habit  of  tacking  ill-aflbrted 
rhymes  together,  flie  frec[uently  vents  her 
malevolence  in  a mifcrable  laiTipoon.  I 
once  knew  an  elderly  virgin,  whofe  fpleen 
betrayed  her  into  this  dangerous  kind  of 
authorftiip;  and  her  fate  w'as  fuch,  as  ought 
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to  deter  every  rhyming  fifler  from  fatirical 
coinpofition.  This  antiquated  lampooner, 
inftead  of  hurting  the  innocent  and  good- 
humoured  female,  whom  flie  made  the 
heroine  of  her  woeful  fong,  injured  only 
herfelf ; flie  aflually  reverfed  the  ancient 
fa''  e of  Orpheus,  and,  inftead  of  attradting 
all  creation  by  the  mufic  of  her  lyre,  in- 
duced every  being  to  avoid  her  focicty;  till, 
finding  herl'elf  unable  to  fupport  the  foli- 
tude,  which  her  poetry  had  occafioned,  fhe 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  town,  where  fhe 
had  refided  from  her  childhood,  and  to  take 
refuge  In  a diflant  county. 

I fliall  conclude  this  long  chapter  with 
tlie  remark  of  a famous  Grecian  plillofo- 
pher,  which  nnay  have  more  influence  in 
exterminating  envy  from  the  firterhood, 
than  all  the  volumes  that  have  been  written 
on  this  very  povyerful  and  mifehievous  vice. 
‘‘  As  ruftconiumes  iion,”  faid  AntiPdienes, 
fo  does  envy  the  envious  perfon.”  There 
cannot,  I think,  be  a happier  il]ufl:ration  of 
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the  effeds  produced  by  this  corroding  in- 
firmity. There  is  no  pafTion  that  more 
darkly  disfigures  “ the  human  face  divine 
and  I can  affure  my  fair  reader,  that  when 
the  ruft  of  envy  has  been  allowed  to  har- 
boutj  for  anv  length  of  time,  in  the  lines  of 
the  vifage,  there  is  no  lotion  in  the  world 
that  can  reftore  the  lofi;  radiance.  I there- 
fore entreat  every  Old  Maiden,  who  feels 
an  envious  emotion  arifing  in  her  breaft,  to 
ronfider  what  hideous  efiedls  it  may  pro- 
duce in  her  countenance,  and  to  refiedi, 
that  fhe  will  improve  her  features  by  reco- 
vering her  good-nature. 

Having  thus  far  expatiated  on  the  pe- 
culiar foibles  and  defeats  of  the  fillerhood, 
I fliall  devote  the  fubfequent  jaart  of  this 
volume  to  the  more  pleafinof  confidcration 
of  their  amiable  qualities,  for  am.iable  qua- 
lities they  have,  wliich  are,  like  their  foibles, 
peculiarly  their  own  ; and  a writer,  who 
involves  either  the  whole  fex,  or  any  clafs 
of  females,  in  one  blind,  undiftinguifliing 
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ccnfiire,  appears  to  me  as  abfurd,  as  that 
perfon  would  be,  who  hiould  pronounce 
a pine- apple  a very  bad  fruit,  becaufe  he 
accidentally  tafted  only  a piece  of  the 
rind,  which  had  left  a blifter  on  his 
lips. 
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CKT  THE  PARTICULAR  GOOD  QUALITIES 
OF  OLD  MAIDS. 


CHAP.  I. 


On  the  Ingenuity  of  Old  Maids. 

HTLE  other  antiquarians  have  la- 


V ▼ borioufly  employed  and  exhaufted 
their  powers  in  fearcliing  for  old  ruins  of 
Gothic  archite(5lure,  or  fome  Druidical  re- 
mains, I have  traverfed  the  kingdom  in 
quefl:  of  curious  charadters  in  the  fifterhood 
of  Old  Maids,  and,  whenever  I gain  intel- 
ligence of  a new  curiofity  belonging  to  this 
clafs,  I forfake  all  other  occupations,  to  fcudy 
It  with  the  patient  attention  of  a true  vir- 
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As  foon  as  I am  properly  introduced  to 
a maiden  In  advanced  life,  I fit  philofophi- 
cally  down,  and  endeavour  to  difeover, 
through  that  incrufiation  of  little  fingula- 
ritles  which  a long  life  of  celibacy  has  pro- 
duced, her  genuine  character,  the  real  dif- 
pofition  of  her  heart,  and  the  exadl:  altitude 
of  her  head. 

Having  made  an  accurate  drawing  of 
this  piece  of  antiquity  in  its  prefent  flate,  I 
confider  what  fhe  muft  have  been  in  her 
youth ; and,  having  fettled  my  conjedlures 
on  that  point,  I proceed  to  refiedtions  on 
the  kind  of  wife  fhe  might  probably  have 
made,  and  teach  myfelf  whether  I ought 
to  contemplate  her  prefent  ftate  with  fatif- 
fadlion  or  concern. 

Every  man  has  his  tafte.  Whether  my 
fpeculations  may  be  fuperior  or  not  to  thofe 
of  more  fafhionable  antiquaries.  Is  a point 
that  I Jhall  leave  the  world  to  confider ; I 
will  only  fay,  that  if  the  fociety  of  antiqua- 
rians fhould  think  this  fludy  of  mine  may 
entitle  me  to  be  admitted  of  their  commu- 
nity. 
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nicy,  I could  enrich  their  Archacolpgia  with 
fkecches  of  many  a fair  neglected  ruin,  which 
have  hitherto  elcaped  their  refearches. 

Wich  fome  of  thefe  flcetches  I have,  in- 
deed, attempted  to  adorn  my  own  little  vo- 
lumes ■,  but  others  I fliall  hill  retain  in  my 
piivate  cabinet,  till  I have  happily  awa- 
kened in  our  country  a more  lively  and  af- 
fe6lionate  relifli  for  the  fingular  branch  of 
virlii,  which  1 am  now  introducing,  for  the 
firft  time,  to  the  notice,  and,  I hope,  the 
cultivation,  of  the  enlightened  public. 

In  the  many  years  of  profound  fpecula- 
tion,  which  I devoted  to  the  hudy  of  Old 
Maids,  before  I began  this  elaborate,  and, 
I trufl,  this  immortal  effay,  T obferved  that 
the  better  part  of  the  fifterhood  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  three  amiable  charaderiftics — 
ingenuiry,  patience,  and  charity.  To  each 
of  thefe  I fltall  give  a feparate  chapter  j and, 
as  the  fagacious  Ariftotlc  fays,  in  dividing 
a fubjedt  of  lefs  importance,  “ firft  for  the 
“ firft.” 

Ingenuity  may,  indeed,  be  confidered  as 
VoL.  I.  K a charac- 
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a charaftcriftic  of  the  fair  fex  in  general ; 
but  there  are  many  circuinftances  which 
tend  to  weaken  and  diminifla  this  quality  in 
the  married  dame,  and  many  which  have 
a:',  equal  tendency  to  ftrengthen  and  en- 
cr.’afe  it  in  the  elderly  virgin.  The  for- 
mer may  be  compared  to  the  high-fed  and 
indolent  prelate,  who,  having  gained  the 
objeft  of  his  purfuit,  and  being  elated  with 
the  ceremonious  dignity  of  his  flation,  is 
apt  to  negledt  the  cultivation  of  thofe  ipi- 
ritual  talents  which  ought  to  adorn  it  j the 
latter  refembles  the  unbeneficed  ecclefiaftic, 
who,  confcious  of  his  humiliating  condi^ 
tion,  endeavours  to  furmount  its  difadvan- 
tages  by  the  acquifition  and  difplay  of  thofe 
accomplilhments,  w'hich,  if  they  do  not 
raife  him  to  a higher  rank,  may  fecure  to 
him,  undignified  as  he  is,  both  attention 
and  efteem. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  hear 
complaints  againft  married  ladies  for  hav- 
ing negledled  thofe  ingenious  purfuits,  by 
which  their  youth  was  diftinguilhed : the 
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and  graceful  amufements  of  female  life,  are 
generally  configned  to  oblivion  in  the  fe- 
cond  or  third  year  after  marriage  3 even  a 
mufical  voice,  the  mod  delightful  gift  of 
nature,  is  fo  frequently  neglected  in  that 
bufinefs  or  diffipation  which  fucceeds  the 
feftivity  of  Hymen,  that  I have  heard  more 
than  one  hufband  upbraid  his  wife,  for  hav- 
ing forgot  every  favourite  fong,  which,  iri 
their  fingle  days,  had  a powerful  influence 
in  fecuring  his  affeftion. 

Now,  with  the  more  difcteet  and  good- 
natured  Old  Maids,  the  cafe  is  juft  the  re- 
verfe.  I never  met  with  even  one  ancient 
virgin,  who,  retaining  her  health  and  facul- 
ties, had  ceafed  to  pradtife  any  Ingenious  art, 
or  to  difplay  any  amufing  accomplifhment^ 
which  had  ever  gained  her  applaufe. 

That  perfedt  leifure,  and  that  exemption 
from  all  the  more  burthenfome  houfhold 
cares,  which  the  Old  Maid  enjoys,  is  highly 
calculated  to  aftift  her  progrefs  in  works  of 
ingenuity]  and  fuch  works,  by  detaching 
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the  mind  from  Idle,  impertinent,  and  cen- 
forioiis  ideas,  contribute  not  a little  to  fup- 
port  the  natural  benevolence  of  the  heart, 
and  to  confer  a confiderable  degree  of  hap- 
pinefs  on  many  a worthy  fpinfter  of  gentle 
manners  and  of  cafy  fortune. 

I'he  trutli  of  this  remark  is  very  flrongly 
exemplified  in  the  elderly  daughter  of  Dr. 
Coral,  a lady  whofe  condudl  has  been  fo 
fingular  and  amiable,  that  I fliall  prel'cnt  to 
my  reader  a little  hiftory  botli  of  her  and 
her  father. — Dr.  Coral  was  educated  in  the 
lludy  of  phyfic,  and  took  his  degree  in  that 
fcicncej  but  liav'ing  a greater  paflion  for 
what  is  curious,  than  for  what  is  ufeful,  he 
degenerated  from  a phyfician  into  a vir^ 
tuofo.  The  country,  in  which  he  fettled, 
loon  obferved  that  the  Doflor  was  more 
difpofed  to  examine  die  veins  of  the  earth, 
than  to  feel  the  pulfe  of  a patient ; his 
pradtice  of  courfe  declined  j but  he  vras 
happily  enabled  to  live  without  the  aid  of 
his  profefiion,  by  the  affluent  fortune  of  his 
wile.  She  w'as  a lady  of  a mild  and  en- 
gaging 
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gaging  chara'iler,  but  of  a delicate  confti- 
tution,  and,  dying  in  child-bed,  left  him 
an  only  daughter,  whom  he  called  Theo- 
dora. The  Doilor  was  by  no  means  a 
man  of  warm  paffions,  and  never  enter- 
tained an  idea  of  marrying  again  j though  a 
female  folTjilft  once  endeavoured  to  work 
upon  his  foible,  and  to  entice  him  into  fe- 
cond  nuptials,  by  an  artlul  hint,  that  an 
union  of  their  two  cabinets  would  enhance 
the  value  of  both.  Indeed,  he  had  littie  or 
no  occafion  for  conjugal  afiiftance ; for, 
being  himfelf  a mofl:  aflive  fpirit,  he  not 
only  difcharged  thofc  common  offices  of 
life  which  belong  to  the  mafter  of  a family, 
but  was  able  and  willing  to  direct  or  execute 
all  the  minuter  domedic  bufinels,  which  is 
generally  confidercd  within  the,  female  de- 
partment. His  activity,  though,  from  the 
want  of  an  enlarged  und'.  rftanding,  it  waited 
itfelf  on  triPiCS,  fupported  the  cheariulnefs 
of  his  temper.  I le  was,  indeed,  frequently 
officious,  but  always  benevolent.  'I'hough 
he  had  ceafed  to  pradtife  phyfic  at  due  fum- 
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mons  of  the  wealthy,  he  was  eager,  at  all 
times,  to  afford  every  kind  of  relief  to  the 
fufferings  of  the  poor.  He  was  gentle  and 
indulgent  to  his  fervants,  and  as  fond  of  his 
little  daughter  as  a virtuofo  can  be  of  any 
living  and  ordinary  production  of  nature. 
Theodora  difcovered,  in  her  childhood,  a 
very  intelligent  fpirit,  with  peculiar  fweet- 
nefs  ot  temper.  As  flie  grqw  up,  llie  dif- 
played  a ftriking  talent  for  the  pencil,  and 
particularly  endeared  herielf  to  her  father, 
by  furprifmg  him  with  a very  accurate  and 
fpirited  delineation  of  three  the  moft  pre- 
cious articles  in  his  cabinet ; a compli- 
ment which  fo  warmed  the  heart  of  the  de- 
lighted old  naturaliff,  that  he  declared  he 
would  give  her  five  thoufand  pounds  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage.  No  one  doubted  his 
ability  to  fulfil  fuch  a promife  ; for  though 
he  had  fquandered  confiderable  fums  on 
many  ufelefs  baubles,  he  was,  in  all  com- 
mon articles  of  expence,  fo  excellent  a ma- 
nager, that,  inftead  of  injuring,  he  had  in- 
creafed  his  fortune  ■,  and  from  this  circum- 
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ftance  he  was  generally  believed  to  be  much 
richer  than  he  really  was,  Theodora  had 
now  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  and, 
though  not  a beauty,  fhe  had  an  elegant 
perfon,  and  a countenance  peculiarly  ex- 
preffive  of  fenfible  good-nature  : her  heart 
was  fo  very  affeftionate,  that  it  not  only 
led  her  to  love  her  father  moft  tenderly, 
but  even  to  look  upon  his  whimficaj 
hobby-horfe  with  a partial  veneration. 
This  fingularity  of  fentiment  contributed 
very  much  to  their  mutual  happinefs,  and 
rendered  our  gentle  and  ingenious  damfel 
not  lo  eager  to  efcape  from  the  cuftody  of  a 
fanciful  old  father,  as  young  ladies  of 
falliion  very  frequently  appear.  Yet,  happy 
as  fhe  was,  I'heodora  admitted  the  vifits  of 
a lover,  who  had  the  addrefs  to  ino-ratiate 

O 

himfelf  with  Dr.  Coral.  This  lover  was  a 
Mr.  Blandford,  a young  man  of  acute  un- 
derftanding  and  poliOied  manners,  fettled 
in  London  as  a Banker,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
wealthy.  He  had  been  introduced  to  Mifs 
Coral  at  an  afl'embly,  ami  foon  afterwards 
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folicited  the  honour  of  her  hand  for  life. 
I'he  Doctor,  who  was  reiiiarkably  Irank  in 
all  pecuniary  affairs,  very  candidly  told  ihe 
young  gen  deman  what  he  intended  for  his 
daughter,  declaring  at  die  fan  e time,  that 
he  left  her  entirely  at  her  own  difpofal  j 
but,  either  from  the  favour..bie  opinion  he 
entertained  himfelf  of  Mr.  Blandford,  or 
perhaps  from  fome  expreflions  of  approba- 
tion which  had  fallen  from  his  daughter, 
the  Dodtor  was  very  tirm  in  his  belief,  that 
the  match  would  take  place  ; and,  being 
aler*-  in  all  his  tranfactions,  he  actually  pre- 
pared his  five  thoufand  pounds  for  the 
bridegroom,  befe)re  there  was  any  imme- 
diate profpeff:  of  a weddirig.  Theodora 
was  certainly  prejuJiced  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Blandford  j yet,  whether  fr.e  really  felt  a 
reiuflance  to  forfake  her  in  ruittent  fatlier, 
or  whether  flie  confidered  !t  as  dancerous 
to  accept  a hufband  o.i  lb  fhort  an  ac- 
quaintance, ihe  had  iiithcrto  given  no  other 
anlwer  to  Iris  adJi'clfes,  but  that  ilie  thought 
herfeif  too  young  to  marry.  Blandfoi  d con- 
fidered 
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fidered  this  reply  as  nothing  more  than  a mo- 
deit  preliminary  to  a full  furrenderofher  per- 
lon^  and  continued  his  liege  with  increafmg 
ahiduity.  In  this  very  critical  Hate  of  af- 
fairs, Dr.  Coral  v/as  iummcned  to  a dif- 
rance  by  a letter  from  a friend,  who  an- 
nounced to  him  the  d.-ath  of  a bror’iCj  vir- 
tuofo,  with  a hint,  that  the  Dodor  might 
eniich  himfelf  by  the  purchafe  of  a very 
choice  collection  of  the  mofl  valuable  rari- 
ties, which,  if  he  was  e]uick  enougli  in  his 
application,  he  might  poflibiy  obtain  by  a 
private  contract.  Dor  this  purpofe,  his 
correfpondent  had  inclofed  to  him  a letter 
of  recommendation  to  the  executors  of  the 
deceal'cd  colledor.  'Dhis  was  a temptation 
that  Dr.  Coral  could  not  relifl.  Without 
waiting  for  the  rctLirn  of  ids  daughter,  who 
was  abroad  on  an  evening  vifir.  he  threw 
himfelf  into  a {loft-chail'^,  and  travelled  all 
niglit,  to  reach  tlie  rnanl  on  of  this  departed 
brotiier  in  t!ie  courfe  of  tiie  hillowing  day. 
Jdewas  received  very  cordially  by  a rela- 
tion of  the  deceaDd,  and  furvTVcd  with  avi- 
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dity  and  admiration  innumerable  curiofities, 
of  which  he  panted  to  become  the  poffeilbr. 
But  as  the  colleftion  was  very  various  and 
extenfive,  the  Do6lor  began  to  tremble  at 
the  idea  of  the  fura,  which  the  proprietors 
would  unqueftionably  demand  for  fo  peer- 
lefs  a treafure.  The  delight,  with  which 
his  whole  frame  was  animated  in  furveying 
it,  fufficiently  proved  that  he  had  a high 
fenfe  of  its  value,  and  precluded  him  from 
the  ufe  of  that  profound  and  ingenious  art, 
fo  honourably  praftifed  by  the  mod  intelli- 
gent perfons  in  every  rank  of  life,  I mean 
the  art  of  vilifying  the  objedt  which  they 
defign  to  purchafe.  Dr.  Coral,  after  com- 
mending mod  of  the  prime  articles  with  a 
generous  admiration,  demanded,  with  that 
degree  of  hefitation  which  anxiety  pro- 
duces, if  any  price  had  been  fettled  for  the 
whole  collection.  The  gentleman,  who  at- 
tended  him,  enlarged  on  the  great  trouble 
and  expence  with  which  his  departed  rela- 
tion had  amafied  this  invaluable  treafure, 
and  concluded  a very  elaborate  harangue  in 
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its  pralfe,  by  informing  the  Do6lor,  that  he 
might  become  the  happy  mafter  of  the 
whole  on  the  immediate  payment  of  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  pounds.  The^^Doc- 
tor  was  more  encouraged  than  difmayed  by 
the  mention  of  this  fum ; for,  in  the  firft 
place,  the  price  was  really  moderate ; and, 
fecondly,  he  had  the  comfortable  know- 
ledge, that  he  had  the  power  of  inftantly 
fecuring  to  himfelf  thefe  manifold  fources 
of  delight.  But  the  comfort  arifing  from 
this  aflurance  was  immediately  deftroyed 
by  the  reflection,  that  all  his  ready  money 
was  devoted  to  the  approaching  marriage  of 
his  daughter ; and  his  parental  , affedlion 
combating,  with  fome  little  fuccefs,  againfl: 
his  pafTion  for  virtu,  the  good  Dodlor  had 
almoft  refolved  to  relinquilli  all  ideas  of  the 
purchafe.  Unluckily,  he  took  affecond 
furvey  of  the  choicell  rarities,  and  ifitt  with 
an  article  which  had  been  accidentally  mif- 
laid,  and  overlooked  in  his  firlt  view  of  the 
colle6lion —perhaps  its  prefent  cfle£l  upon 
him  was  the  greater  from  this  cafual  delay  ; 
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certain  it  is,  that  this  additional  rarity  fell 
v/ith  an  amazino;  force  on  the  wavering  ba- 
lance  of  his  mind  ; it  entirely  overlet  his 
prud^tial  affeftionate  refolution,  and,  haf- 
tily  feizing  a pen,  which  lay  ready  in  a 
maflive  ink-fland  of  a curious  and  antique 
form,  he  inhantly  wrote  a draught  upon 
his  banker  for  the  three  thouiand  five  hun- 
dred pounds. 

At  this  paffage  of  my  little  work,  T fore- 
fee that  many  an  honeft  fpinfeer,  who  may 
be  reading  it  to  her  companions,  will  paufe 
for  a moment,  and  exprefs  an  eager  delire 
to  know  what  this  wonderful  rarity  could 
be.  When  I inform  her  it  was  a very  little 
box,  containing  the  uneatable  produft  of  a 
tree.  Hie  may,  perhaps,  imagine  it  a pip  of 
the  very  apple  which  tempted  our  inconfi- 
derate  grandmother: — Eve,  indeed,  may  be 
faid  to  have  inffituted  the  order  of  vir- 
tuofos,  being  the  firfl  of  the  many  perfons 
on  record,  who  have  ruined  thcmfelves  and 
their  family  by  a paflion  for  rarities. 

But  to  return  to  her  legitimate  defccn- 
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dantj  the  curious  Dr.  Coral.  This  gentle- 
fuan  confide  red,  that  if  he  negletled  the 
prefent  opportunity,  he  might  never  again 
be  able  to  acquire  the  very  fcarcc  and  mar- 
vellous production  of  nature,  which  he  had 
long  thirlled  to  podefs,  and  which  now 
flood  before  Iiim. 

?NOt  to  te.ize  my  fair  readers  with  any 
longer  fufpence,  I will  directly  tell  them, 
the  above-mentioned  little  box  contained  a 
vegetable  poifon,  collcdled,  with  extremefb 
hazard  of  life,  from  the  celebrated  upas-tree 
in  the  ifland  of  Java.  A Dutch  furgeon 
had  received  this  ineftimable  treafure  from 
the  fultan  of  Java  himfelf,  as  a part  of  his 
reward  for  having  preferved  the  life  of  a fa- 
vourite beauty  in  the  royal  feraglio ; and 
the  furgeon,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  had 
gratefully  prefented  it  to  the  deceafed  vir- 
tuofo,  who  had  been  the  generous  patron  of 
his  youth. 

Dr.  Coral  was  InPiamcd  with  the  keenefi; 
defire  of  beginning  various  experiments 
v.'ith  this  rarell  of  poifons,  without  lulpedt- 
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ing  that  it  might  deprive  his  daughter  of  a 
hufband  ; taking,  therefore,  this  ineftimable 
Jittle  box,  with  a few  more  of  the  moft  pre- 
cious and  portable  articles  in  his  new  ac- 
quifition,  and  giving  the  neceflary  direc- 
tions concerning  fomc  weighty  cabinets  of 
medals,  and  other  more  bulky  rarities,  he 
re-entered  his  poft-chaife  with  that  trium- 
phant feftivity  of  mind,  which  can  be  con- 
ceived only  by  a fuccefsful  colledlor. 

As  the  Do6lor  delighted  almoft  as  much 
in  the  idea  of  buying  a bargain,  as  in  the 
pofieflion  of  a rarity,  he  amufed  himfelf  in 
his  journey  home,  with  various  projefts  for 
the  difpofal  of  his  ample  treafure.  It  was 
his  plan,  to  feleft  the  articles  which  he  par- 
ticularly prized,  and,  by  a judicious  fale  of 
the  remainder,  to  regain  almoft  the  whole 
fum  that  he  had  fo  rapidly  expended* 
Poflefling  a high  opinion  of  his  own  judg- 
ment in  affairs  of  this  nature,  he  pleafed 
himfelf  with  the  apparent  facility  of  his  de- 
fign,  and,  under  the  lively  influence  of 
thefe  agreeable  thoughts,  he  arrived  at  his 
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own  door.  The  affeftionate  Theodora 
flew  with  peculiar  eagernefs  to  receive  him, 
having  fuffered  no  little  anxiety  from  his 
extraordinary  abfence.  The  fprightlinefs  of 
his  appearance  loon  relieved  her  from  all 
her  folicitude,  and  they  entered  the  parlour 
very  gaily  together,  where  Theodora  had 
jufi:  been  making  tea  for  a female  relation, 
and  the  alTiduous  Mr.  Blandford. 

The  Dodlor,  like  moH  people  of  a bufy 
turn,  had  a particular  pleafure  in  talking  of 
whatever  he  did,  as  he  never  meant  to  do 
any  thing  that  a man  ought  to  blufli  for ; 
and  he  now  began  to  entertain  his  company 
with  an  account  of  his  adventures  : he  en- 
larged with  rapture  on  his  purchafe,  inti- 
mating that  it  had  cofl:  him  a very  large 
fum,  and  net  mentioning  his  undigelled 
fcheme  of  repaying  himfelf. 

Obferving,  however,  that  his  narration 
produced  a very  ftriking  and  gloomy 
change  in  the  countenance  of  Mr.  B land- 
ford,  he  withdrew  with  t^at  gentleman  into 
his  Imdy,  and  very  candidly  told  him,  that 
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this  recent  and  expenfive  tranfadllon  fliouki 
make  no  material  lilfference  in  the  fortune 
of  his  daughter  : he  explained  his  intention 
of  regaining  the  money  by  a par  tial  fale  of 
the  collection,  and  added,  that  as  this  mode 
of  replacing  tiie  fum  expended  might  not 
be  very  expeditious,  he  fliould  more  than 
compenfate  for  the  deficiency  by  a bond  for 
four  thoufand  pounds,  with  full  intereft, 
and  ftriCl  punctuality  of  payment. 

Mr.  Blandford  happened  to  be  one  of 
thofe  adventurous  gentlemen,  who,  as  they 
tremble  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  inge- 
nioufly  difgiiife  the  fhudderings  of  real 
fear  under  artful  palpitations  of  pretended 
love,  and  endeavour  to  fave  themfelves 
from  falling  tiown  a tremendous  precipice 
by  haftily  catching  at  the  hand  of  the  firlt 
wealthy  and  benevolent  virgin  or  widow, 
whom  they  fuppofe  within  their  reach : he 
was  a great  projector  in  the  management 
of  ready  money,  and  had  railed  many  fplen- 
did  vlfions  on  the  expeCted  fortune  of  Mifs 
Coral ; but  the  little  box  of  poifon,  which 
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the  Doctor  had  brought  home,  converted 
his  daughter,  In  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Blandford, 
into  a fecond  Pandora ; and  as  that  gentle- 
man had  all  the  cunning  of  Prometheus, 
he  refolved,  like  the  cautious  fon  of  Japetus, 
to  have  no  connection  with  the  lady  offered 
to  him  as  a bride,  becaule  he  tbrefaw  the 
evils  included  in  her  dovv^er. 

Mr.  Blandford,  on  this  occafion,  thought 
proper  to  iiriitate  the  policy  of  thole,  who 
try  to  conceal  a bafe  purpofe  of  their  own, 
by  accufing  another  perfon  of  bafenefs : he 
upbraided  Dr.  Coral  for  having  fliamefully 
difappointed  his  very  juft  expectations,  and, 
taking  the  fubjeCt  in  that  key,  he  pur- 
fued  it  through  all  the  notes  of  high 
and  artificial  pafllon  ; which  produced  a fu- 
perior  burft  of  louder  and  more  natural 
anger  from  the  honeft  infulted  virtuofo. 
Poor  Theodora,  in  pafiing  the  door  of  the 
ftudy,  heard  the  voice  of  her  father  fo  unu- 
fualiy  violent,  that,  from  a fudden  impulfe 
of  alFeCtionate  apprehcnfion,  file  entered  the 
room,  where  tiie  two  gentlemen  were  cn- 
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gaged  in  the  moft  angry  altercation.  Mr, 
Blandford  leized  the  opportunity  of  bidding 
his  miftrefs  an  eternal  adieu.  While  flie 
Ifood  motionlefs  with  furprife,  he  made  his 
hnal  bow  with  a iarcaftic  politenefs,  rufhed 
eagerly  out  of  tlie  houfe,  and  decamped  the 
vciy  next  day  from  the  town,  which  con- 
tained the  lovely  objebt  of  his  tranfient 
adoration. 

The  approach  or  mifearriage  of  an  ex- 
pedlied  wedding  is  a favourite  lubjedl:  of’ 
general  converfation  in  every  country  town, 
and  the  difunion  of  Mr.  Elandford  and 
Mifs  Coral  was  very  amply  difeufied.  The 
feparated  young  pair  were  univerfally  pi- 
tied, and  tire-  whole  weight  of  popular  re- 
proach fell  immediately  on  the  head  of  the- 
unfortunate  naturalift.  As  he  was  a man, 
who,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  purfuits, 
withdrew  himfcll  from  cards  and  common 
company,  tire  little  parties  of  the  town  moft: 
eagerly  feized  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
liis  charafler  : as  a humorirr,  he  was  ridi- 
culed, perhaps,  with  fomc  juftice  3 as  a man 
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of  unrivalled  benevolence  and  a61:Ive  cha- 
rity, he  was  the  objeft  of  much  fecret  envy 
and  malice,  and  of  coiirfe  was  very  unjuftly 
vilified.  The  good  people,  who  arraigned 
him  on  the  prefent  occafion,  did  not  fcru- 
ple  to  repreferit  him,  even  to  his  daughter, 
as  an  unnatural  monfter,  who  had  facrificed 
for  a cockle-fhell  the  happincfs  of  his 
child.  Nor  was  the  little  box  of  gum  from 
the  upas-tree  omitted  in  thefe  charitable 
remarks.  One  lady  of  peculiar  fpirit  af- 
ferted,  that  if  her  father  had  robbed  her  of 
fo  handfomf*  a hufband,  for  the  fake  of  pur- 
chafing  fuch  a rarity,  fhe  might  have  been 
tempted  to  anticipate  the  old  gentleman  in 
his  experiments  on  the  poifon,  by  fecretly 
preparing  the  firfi:  dofe  of  it  for  himfelf. 
Happily  for  Theodora,  fire  had  fuch  gen- 
tlenefs  and  purity  of  heart,  that  every  at- 
tempt to  inflame  her  againft  her  father 
ferved  only  to  increafe  her  filial  affeflion. 
She  reproved,  with  a becoming  fpirit,  all. 
thofe  who  infuked  her  by  malignant  obler- 
vations  on  his  conduct ; and,  perceiving 
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that  he  was  deeply  vexed  by  the  late  oc- 
currences, and  the  comments  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood upon  them,  fhe  exerted  all  her 
• powers,  in  the  moll  endearing  manner,  to 
dilTipate  his  vexation.  “ It  is  true,”  Ihe 
laid,  as  they  were  talking  over  the  recent 
tranfadion ; “ it  is  true,  that  I began  to 
“ feel  a partial  regard  for  Mr.  Blandford  ; 
“ but  his  illiberal  behaviour  has  fo  totally 
altered  my  idea  of  his  charadler,  that  1 
‘‘  confider  the  circumllance  which  divided 
us  as  the  moll  fortunate  event  of  my 
“ life.  I have  efcaped  from  impending 
‘‘  mifery,  infliead  of  lofing  a happy  eftab- 
“ lilliment ; and  I have  only  to  be  thank- 
“ ful  for  this  protedion  of  Providence,  if 
“ it  pleafes  Heaven  to  continue  to  me  the 
“ power,  which  I have  hitherto  polTefled, 
“ of  promoting  the  happinefs  of  my  fa- 
ther.” 

As  Ihe  uttered  this  judicious  and  tender 
fcntiment,  a few  ftarting  tears  appeared  in 
evidence  of  its  truth  ; they  melted  the  good 
Dod'or,  and  converted  all  ids  chao-rin  into 
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afTectionate  pride  and  delight.  Thc  juftice 
of  Theodora’s  obferv'ation  was  foon  after- 
wards confirmed  in  a very  ftriking  manner, 
by  the  fate  of  Mr,  Blandford,  who  plunging 
into  all  the  hazardous  iniquity  of  Change- 
alley,  became  at  lafi:  a bankrupt,  and  with 
fuch  fraudulent  appearances  againfl:  him, 
that  the  compalTion,  v/hich  his  misfortune 
might  have  infpired,  was  loft  in  the  abhor- 
rence of  his  treachery.  Dr.  Coral,  who, 
by  ftudying  the  inanimate  wonders  of  the 
creation,  had  increafed  the  natural  piety  of 
his  mind,  was  now  mofi:  devoutly  thankful 
to  Fleaven  for  the  efcape  of  his  child. 
The  tender  Theodora  was  ftill  more  con- 
firmed in  her  partial  attachment  to  the 
houfe  of  her  father  j fine  took  a kind  and 
fympathetic  pleafure  in  afiifting  Iiis  fanciful 
puifuits  ; fhe  perfiiaded  him  to  retain  every 
article  in  his  new  purchafe,  which  Ihe  ob- 
ferved  him  to  contemplate  with  particular 
delight;  fhe  gave  an  air  of  uncommon  ele- 
gance to  the  arrangement  of  all  the  curio- 
lities  which  he  determined  to  keep ; and, 
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by  an  inceflant  attention  to  the  peace  and 
pleafure  of  her  father’s  life,  moil  effedlually 
eftablillied  the  felicity  of  her  own.  Their 
comfort  and  their  amufements,  being 
founded  on  the  piired;  and  moft  permanent 
of  human  affedlions,  haye  continued,  with- 
out diminution,  through  feveral  fucceeding 
years.  I fliould  fill  many  pages  in  record- 
ing the  feveral  ingenious  works  and  de- 
vices,  by  w^hich  'rheodora  has  contrived  to 
amufe  herfelf,  and  to  delight  her  father;  let 
it  fufilce  to  fay,  tliat,  being  always  engaged 
in  occupations  of  benevolent  ingenuity,  Ihe 
is  never  uneafy ; and  fhe  has  growm  imper- 
ceptibly into  an  Old  Maid,  without  enter- 
taining a wifh  for  the  more  honourable 
title  of  a wife,  filer  mild  and  gentle  pa- 
rent has  fecured  himfelf  from  all  the  irk- 
fome  infirmities  of  age,  by  long  habits  of 
temperance,  exercife,  and,  what  is  perhaps 
fliil  more  faliitary,  univerfil  benevolence; 
he  is  ilill  in  poileiTion  of  all  his  faculties,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-fevcn  ; and,  if  he  has  not 
the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing  a numerous  group 
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©f  defcendants,  he  beholds,  however,  with 
infinite  delight,  one  virtuous  and  happy 
daughter,  moft  tenderly  attached  to  him, 
and  wiihing  for  no  higher  enjoyment  than 
what  arifes  from  their  reciprocal  affedion. 

In  the  lail  vifit  that  I made  to  thefe  two 
amiable  and  fingular  charafters,  I was  at- 
tended by  a lively  friend,  who  loves  to  in- 
dulge himfelf  in  a laugh  at  every  oddity 
that  he  meets  wdth  in  iiuman  life.  On  our 
quitting  the  houfe  together,  my  companion 
concluded  a feve  fprightly  reimarks,  on  the 
lady  whom  we  had  left,  with  the  following 
quotation  from  Monfieur  de  la  Bruyere : 
La  fife  d’un  curieux  ell  une  rarete  dont 
I’cnvie  ne  prend  point  de  fe  charger : 
elle  viellit  a cote  du  cabinet,  mcrite, 
“ enfin,  d’y  avoir  place  au  rang  des  an- 
tiques.” — ‘‘  The  daughter  of  a virtuofo 
“ is  a rarity  that  no  one  is  very  eager  to 
“ pofiefs  : lliC  grows  old  by  the  fide  of  the 
^ cabinet,  and  is  at  lafi;  entitled  to  a place 
within  it,  in  the  clafs  of  antiques.” 

“I  grant  you,”  I replietl,  “that  the 
“ daughter  of  my  old  friend.  Dr.  Coral,  is 
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“ the  moft  capital  rarity  in  his  colleftion, 
and  one  that  I always  furvey  with  in- 
creafing  pleafure  and  efteem  ; fne  is,  in- 
deed,  a rarity,  whofe  very  exiftence,  like 
“ that  of  the  phoenix,  I have  heard  called 
in  queftion  ; Ihe  is  a contented  Old  Maid. 
“ Extieme  filial  tendernefs,  and  an  aflive 
‘‘  and  elegant  ingenuity,  are  the  inoft  ftrik- 
“ inp"  oualities  in  lier  v<  i v uncoiranon  cha- 
“ radtei  ; thefe  oualides  have  rendered  her 
“ the  delight  and  fupport  of  an  indulgent, 
“ butveiy  whirnfical  old  father;  they  have 
enabled  her  to  maintain  an  eafy  and  a 
“ chearfui  flate  of  iniiid,  under  thofe  cir- 
‘‘  cumlfanccs,  wliich  many  females  would 
confider  as  particularly  galling;  they 
“ have  enabled  her,  in  fnort,  to  give  an 
example  to  her  fex,  that  it  is  pofiible  to 
“ pafs  a very  ufeful  and  a veiy  happy  life, 
“ without  a ihare  in  thofe  conraibial  ho- 
notirs  and  enjoyments,  which  are  erro- 
neoufly  fuppofed  clTential  to  the  happi- 
“ nel's  of  woman.” 

The  condition  of  the  autumnal  virmn  is 
ib  highly  flivourable  to  ingenious  purfuits, 
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thit  the  Goddefs  of  Ingenuity,  among  the 
ancients,  was  herlelf  an  Old  Maid ; and, 
had  there  arifen,  in  the  days  of  antiquity, 
any  genius  as  zealous  as  I am  for  the  chafte 
and  elderly  votaries  of  Minerva,  he  would 
certainly  have  left  us  an  Invaluable  hiftory 
of  the  fifterhood,  and  a particular  account 
of  their  various  elegant  works,  and  their 
ingenious  inventions.  But,  to  the  fliame 
of  pall  ages,  and  to  the  glory  of  this  my 
original  elhay,  let  me  remark,  that  I am  the 
very  firft  author  who  has  exprefsly  devoted 
a literary  labour  to  thefe  choice  and  de- 
ferving  objedls  of  philofophic  attention. 
The  writers,  indeed,  of  antiquity  were  by 
; no  means  infenfible  to  the  beauty  or  the 
i merit  of  tlie  fair  fex,  and  it  would  be  eafy 
to  fill  feveral  pages  with  a bare  catalogue 
of  the  many  compofitions  which  have  been 
I w'ritten  in  the  praife  of  w'omen.  I'he  fu- 
rious Amazon,  the  heroic  matron,  the  wan- 
ton  poetefs,  and  the  voluptuous  courtezan, 
are  all  immortalized  in  the  works  of  many 
an  ancient  author  j but  even  the  mild  and 
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amiable  Plutarch,  who  has  written  ex- 
prefsly  in  honour  of  the  fex,  has  failed  to 
celebrate  the  patient  and  ingenious  Old 
Maid,  a character  whofe  quiet  and  ufeful 
virtues  give  her  a peculiar  title  to  pliilofo- 
phical  panegyric. 

Athenseus  has  left  us  many  curious  and 
amufing  particulars  relating  to  thofe  illuf- 
trious  ladies  of  pleafure,  Afpafia,  Phryne, 
and  Lais ; to  the  laft,  a monument  was 
eredted  on  the  banks  of  tlie  river  Peneus, 
and  her  epitaph  is  fllll  preferved.  The 
vain  and  licentious  Greeks,  who  paid  thefe 
honours  to  an  infolent  and  rapacious  cour- 
tezan, committed,  I apprehend,  to  the  fu- 
neral pile,  many  a gentle  and  ingenious 
antiquated  virgin,  without  either  lamenting 
her  lofs  or  recording  her  accomplifnments. 
But  I lhall  enlarge  on  tiiis  topic  in  a fub- 
fequent  volume,  as  I mean  to  take  a gencr 
ral  furvey  of  the  treatment  which  Old 
Maids  have  met  with  in  the  different  ages 
and  regions  of  the  world  ; I fliall  confine 
myfelf  at  prefent  to  the  fubjecl  more  im- 
mediate; y 
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niediately  before  me,  the  ingenuity  of  the 
fifterhood. 

The  arts  of  miific,  painting,  and  poetry, 
thofe  general  foothers  of  human  care,  are 
eminently  ufeful  to  the  elderly  virgin ; 
each  of  thefe  three  enchanting  filler -arts  is 
endued  with  the  power  of  dilTipating  that 
reftlefs  languor,  v/hich  a folitary  condition 
is  fo  apt  to  produce ; each  is  able  to  check, 
and  to  eradicate,  thofe  maladies,  to  which 
the  female  frame  is  particularly  fubjeft, 
when  the  heart  is  vacant,  and  the  mind 
unemployed. 

In  the  more  aflive  and  lefs  fickly  days 
of  antiquity,  a Grecian  lady,  who  was  a na- 
tive of  Argos,  and  vvhofe  name  was  Tele- 
fiila,  labouring  under  a very  infirm  ftate  of 
health,  confulted  an  oracle  for  relief j the 
anfwer  flie  received  v/as,  a dircelion  to  de- 
vote herfelf  to  the  Mules,  v/ith  an  alfu ranee 
tnat  file  w'ould  find  them  the  moft  fuccefs- 
ful  phyficians.  She  obeyed  this  divine  in- 
junftion,  and  was  fo  completely  reflored, 
• that  fhe  not  only  gained  the  highefl;  honour 
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by  many  admirable  verfeSj  bur  was  enabled 
to  preferve  her  country  from  ruin  by  a 
fignal  exertion  of  heroic  fpirit.  When 
Argos,  whofe  warriors  were  engaged  in  a 
diftanc  enterprize,  was  invaded  by  the 
Spartans,  Telefilla  aflembled,  and,  animating 
her  countrywomen  to  the  defence  of  their 
native  city,  obtained  the  glory  of  re- 
pelling the  invaders,  tliough  led  to  the 
afTault  by  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  Cleo- 
menes  and  Demaratus.  Whether  Telefilla 
was,  at  this  jundlure,  an  Old  Maid  or  not, 
the  candid  Plutarch,  who  relates  her  ex- 
ploit in  his  treatife  on  the  virtues  of  wo- 
men, has  forgot  to  inform  us.  Inftead  of 
entering  into  critical  conjeClures  on  a point 
fo  difficult  to  determine,  I ffiall  content 
myfelf  with  advifing  all  my  fair  readers, 
who  may  labour,  like  Telefilla,  under  an 
oppreffive  derangement  of  health,  without 
a particular  name,  or  a medicinal  remedy, 
to  follow  her  happy  example,  and  attempt 
their  own  cure,  by  devoting  them.felves  to 
the  mufcs  j or,  in  otlier  words,  to  forget  and 
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lofe  their  petty  maladies  In  a fteady  appli- 
cation to  any  elegant  and  feminine  art,  in 
which  nature  and  education  may  have  pre- 
pared them  to  excel, 

Wliile  I am  thus  zealoufly  recommend- 
ing ingenious  occupations  to  the  whole 
community  of  autumnal  virgins,  let  me  pay 
due  regard  to  needle-work,  that  peculiar 
province  of  the  fair  fex,  on  which  our  an- 
ceftors  wifely  fet  fo  much  value.  If  the 
ladies  of  our  time  do  not  work  with  that 
patient  arnduity,  which  our  good  grand- 
mothers exeried,  they  have  happily  ac- 
quired the  art  of  executing  miore  graceful 
perfor.mances  j the  many  excellent  pictures, 
which  we  liave  lately  feen  produced  by  the 
needle,  will,  I liopc,  encourage  our  fair 
countrywomen  to  perfevere  in  a branch  of 
art  v/hich  is  peculiarly  their  own,  and  in 
which  they  cannot  be  mortified  by  the  jea- 
lous and  arrogant  rivalfliip  of  man. 

d he  need!'’,  indeed,  has  one  great  ad- 
vantage over  tlie  pencil  and  the  lyre ; it  is 
not  the  niere  inftrument  of  decoration  or 
amuleinent ; it  can  anfwcr  the  moP:  ordi- 
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nary,  as  well  as  the  moft  refined,  purpofes, 
and  is  equally  conducive  to  utility  and  de- 
light. In  commending  to  the  fifterhood 
all  the  employments  of  Ingenuity,  let  me 
requeft  my  fair  reader  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  thofe  which  are  peculiarly  be- 
coming. If  a worthy  fpinfter  has  a talent 
for  mufic,  let  her  adhere  to  fuch  graceful 
inftruments  as  belong  to  licr  fex,  and  avoid 
the  example  oi:  an  Engliili  lady,  whom  I 
faw,  many  years  ago,  difplaying  to  her  ac- 
quaintance the  unfeininine  accomplifliment 
of  beating  a drum.  For  the  rejedlion  of 
every  ungraceful  amufem.ent,  the  maiden 
fifierhood  has  the  high  authority  of  their 
patronels,  Miiicrva.  We  are  told,  that 
when  this  fage  goddefs  beheld  herfelf  play- 
ing on  the  pipe,  which  Hie  had  jufi:  inventedj 
Hie  was  fo  dilguflied  by  the  dillortion  which 
it  produced  in  her  countenance,  that  fhe  in- 
dignantly threw  her  recent  and  ingenious 
invention  into  that  watery  mirror,  which 
had  prefented  to  her  the  refieclion  of  her 
own  bloated  cheeks^ 
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CHAP.  II. 

On  the  Patience  cf  Old  Maids. 

JR  E M E M B E R to  Jiave  heard  it  fald 
by  a late  eminent  anatomift,  in  a pro- 
fefiional  dilconrfe  on  the  female  frame,  that 
it  almofc  appeared  an  a61:  of  cruelty  in  na- 
ture to  produce  fuch  a being  as  woman. 
This  remark  may,  indeed,  be  the  natural 
exclamation  of  refined  fenfibility,  in  con- 
templating the  vaiious  maladies  to  which 
a creature  of  fuch  delicate  organs  is  ine- 
vitably expofed  j but  if  we  take  a more  en- 
larged furvey  of  human  exiftence,  we  fliall 
be  far  from  difcovering  any  jufl  reafon 
to  arraign  the  benevolence  of  its  provi- 
dent and  gracious  author.  If  the  de- 
licacy of  woman  muft  render  her  familiar 
with  pain  and  ficknefs,  let  us  remember, 
that  her  charms,  lier  pleafurcs,  and  her 
happinefs,  aiife  alfo  from  the  fame  attrac- 
tive 
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five  quality ; flie  is  a being,  to  ufe  the  for- 
cible and  elegant  exprellion  of  a poet. 

Fine  by  dcfeul,  and  amiably  weak. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  charm,  by  which 
file  more  effeftually  fecures  the  tender  ad- 
miration and  the  lading  love  of  the  more 
hardy  fex,  than  her  fuperior  endurance,  her 
mild  and  graceful  fubmidion  to  the  com- 
mon evils  of  life.  Nor  is  this  the  foie  ad- 
vantag-e  die  derives  from  her  sentle  forti- 

Cj  O 

tilde  i it  is  the  prerogative  of  this  lovely 
virtue  to  lighten  the  preirure  of  all  thofe 
incorrigible  evils,  which  it  cliearfuily  en- 
dures. The  frame  of  man  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  flurdy  oak,  which  is  often 
fliattered  by  refifting  the  temped ; woman 
is  the  pliant  ofier,  which,  in  bending  to  the 
dorm,  eludes  its  violence. 

The  accurate  obfervers  of  human  nature 
will  readily  allow,  that  patience  is  mod 
eminently  the  cliaradteridic  of  w'oman. 
To  what  a fublime  and  adonidiing  height 
this  virtue  has  been  carried  by  beings  of 
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tl.e  moft  delicate  texture,  \vc  have  ftriking 
examples  ill  the  hiftory  of  the  many  virgin 
mart\Ts,  who  were  expofed,  in  the  firfl;  ages 
of  ChrilVianity,  to  the  moft  barbarous  and 
lingering  tortures.  Nor  was  it  only  from 
Chriftian  zeal,  that  woman  derived  the 
power  of  defying  the  utmofi  rigors  of  per- 
fecution  with  invincible  fortitude : Saint 
Ambrofe,  in  his  elaborate  and  pious  trea- 
tife  on  virgins,  records  the  refolution  of  a 
fair  difciple  of  Pythagoras,  who,  being  fe- 
verely  urged  by  a tyrant  to  reveal  the  fe- 
crets  of  her  feet,  to  convince  him  that  no 
torments  fiiould  reduce  her  to  fo  umvorthy 
a breach  of  her  vow,  bit  her  oivn  tongue 
afunder,  and  darted  it  in  the  face  of  her 
cpprelTor.  In  confequence  of  thofe  happy 
changes,  wJiich  have  taken  place  in  the 
world,  from  the  progrefs  of  purified  reli- 
gion, the  inflexible  fpirit  of  the  tender  fex 
is  no  longer  expofed  to  fuch  inhuman 
trials ; but  if  the  earth  is  happily  delivered 
from  the  demons  of  torture  and  fuper- 
Itition  : if  beauty  and  innocence  are  no 
\ CL.  I.  M more 
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more  in  danger  of  being  dragged  to  perifli 
at  the  ftake,  I fear  there  are  fituations  in 
female  life,  that  require  as  much  patience 
and  magnanimity  as  v/ere  formerly  exerted 
in  the  fiery  torments  of  the  virgin  martyr. 
It  has  been  juftly  remarked,  by  thofe  who 
have  ftudied  human  nature,  tliat  it  is  more 
difficult  to  fupport  an  accumulation  of  mi- 
nute infelicities,  than  any  fingle  calamity 
of  the  moft  terrific  magnitude.  If  this 
maxim  is  true,  as  I believe  it  to  be,  it  will 
juftify  me  in  afierting,  that  the  indigent, 
unfortunate  Old  Maid  of  the  prefent  time, 
is  a being  as  fully  entitled  to  pity,  as  thofe 
female  victims  formerly  were,  who,  in  the 
ages  of  perfecution,  were  led  to  tortures 
and  death.  If  my  reader  is  ftartled,  or 
tempted  to  fmile,  at  a comparifon  of  two 
fufferers,  whofe  deftiny  may  be  thought  fo 
diffimilar,  1 entreat  him  to  confider  atten- 
tively the  frame  of  mind,  which  we  may 
reafonably  attribute  to  thefe  different  ob- 
jedls  of  companion.  During  the  torments 
of  the  virgin  xiiartyr,  the  fervour  of  enthu- 
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fiafm,  and  a paflion  for  religious  glory,  are 
fufficient  to  give  new  vigour  to  the  foul,  in 
proportion  as  the  moll  excruciating  out- 
rages are  inflicted  on  the  body  ; but  what 
animating  ideas  can  arife,  to  fullain  the  re- 
folution  of  the  more  unhappy  Old  Maid, 
reduced  from  a ftate  of  affluence  and  plea- 
fure  to  poverty  and  contempt  ? reduced  to 
a condition  oppofite  to  her  wiflies,  un- 
friendly to  her  talents,  and  deftruftive  to 
the  health  both  of  her  body  and  her  mind  ? 
To  fupport  fuch  a condition  with  a placid 
and  chearful  magnanimity,  appears  to  me 
one  of  the  higheft  exertions  of  human  for- 
titude j and  I have,  therefore,  always  re- 
garded my  poor  friend  Conftantia  as  a cha- 
rafter  of  as  much  genuine  heroifm  and 
piety,  as  the  celebrated  St.  Agnes,  or  any 
other  the  mofl;  lieroic  female  faint  in  the 
ample  calendar  of  Rome. 

Conftantia  was  the  daughter  of  a mer- 
chant, who,  being  left  a widower  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  with  two  beautiful  little  girls, 
beftowed  upon  them  a very  fafliionable  and 
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cxpenfive  education.  It  happened  thar, 
when  Conftantia  had  juft  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  her  fifter,  who  was  a year 
older,  received,  and  delighted  in,  the  ad- 
drefles  of  a man,  confidcred  as  her  equal  in 
rank  and  fortune ; a man  who  was  not,  in- 
deed, devoid  of  aftedlion  to  his  miftrels, 
yet  diftinguiftied  by  a luperior  attention  to 
lier  dower.  I'his  prudent  lover  informed 
the  old  gentleman,  that  he  was  a v.'arm  ad- 
mirer of  his  eldcft  dauo-hter,  and  that  he 
was  alfo  happy  in  having  gained  the  young 
lady’s  good  opinion ; but  that  it  was  im- 
poiTible  for  him  to  marry,  iinlefs  he  re- 
ceived, at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  a parti- 
cular fum,  wdrich  he  fpecified.  The  wor- 
thy merchant  was  difccncerted  by  this  de- 
claration, as  he  had  amufed  himfell  with' 
the  profpeft  of  a promifing  match  for  his 
child.  He  replied,  however,  with  calmnefs 
and  integrity ; he  paid  fome  general  com- 
plinrents  to  his  gueft  i he  faid,  he  fliould 
be  happy  to  fettle  a very  good  girl  with  a 
man  of  charader,  whom  Jhe  feemed  to  ap- 
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prove ; but  he  was  under  a painful  neccL 
licy  of  rejecting  the  propofa),  becaufe  it  was 
impoirfole  for  him  to  comply  with  the 
terms  required,  without  a material  injury 
to  his  youngeft  daughter.  The  cautious 
fuitor  took  a formal  leave,  and  departed. 
The  honeft  fither,  in  a private  conference 
with  his  eldeit  child,  e-ave  her  a full  and 
ingenuous  account  of  his  condudl.  She 
applauded  the  juftice  of  his  decifion,  but 
felt  her  own  lofs  fo  fcvercly,  that  the  houfe 
foon  became  a fccne  of  oieneral  dilfrefs. 
Conftantia,  finding  her  filter  in  tears,  would 
not  leave  her  without  knowins;  the  caufe  of 
her  affliction.  As  foon  as  fhe  had  difco- 
vered  it,  flie  flew  to  her  father ; flie  thanked 
him  for  his  parental  attention  to  her  inte- 
reft,  bur,  with  the  molt  eager  and  generous 
entreaties,  conjured  him  not  to  let  a mif- 
taken  kindnefs  to  her  prove  the  fource  of 
their  general  unhappinefs.  Slie  declared, 
with  all  the  liberal  ardour  and  fincerity  of 
a young  affectionate  mind,  that  flie  valnc-d 
fortune  only  as  it  might  enable  her  to  pi  o- 
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mote  the  comfort  of  thofe  fhe  loved } and 
that,  whatever  her  own  future  deftiny 
might  be,  the  delight  of  having  fecured  the 
felicity  of  her  filler,  would  be  infinitely 
more  valuable  to  her  than  any  portion 
whatever.  She  enlarged  on  the  delicacy 
of  her  filter’s  health,  and  the  danger  of 
thwarting  her  prefent  fettled  affedlion.  In 
fliort,  file  pleaded  for  the  fufpended  mar- 
riage with  fuch  genuine  and  pathetic  elo- 
quence, that  lier  father  embraced  her  with 
tears  of  delight  and  admiration  ; but  the 
more  he  admired  her  generofity,  the  more 
he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  refufe  her 
requeft.  He  abhoi-red  the  idea  of  making 
fuch  a noble-minded  gi.'l,  what  fhe  was 
delirou'-,  indeed,  of  making  herfelf^  an  ab- 
folute  facrifice  to  the  eftablifliment  of  her 
fifter ; and  he  flattered  himfelf,  that  the 
aflc>.u;on  of  his  eldefl:  girl,  which  the  kind 
zeal  of  Confiantia  had  reprefented  to  him  in  i 
fo  ferious  a light,  would  be  eafily  obliterated  ; 
by  time  and  refledlion.  In  this  hope,  how-  ■ 
^ver,  he  was  greatly  deceived  : the  poor  : 
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girl,  indeed,  attempted,  at  firft,  to  dlfplay  a 
refolution,  which  fhe  was  unable  to  fup- 
- port ; her  heart  was  dlTippoInted,  and  her 
health  beg-an  to  fuffer.  Conftantia  was  almoft 

O 

diftracled  at  the  idea  of  proving  the  death 
of  a fifter  whom  Ibe  tenderly  loved,  and  flie 
renewed  her  adjurations  to  her  father  widi 
fuch  irrefiftible  importunity,  that,  touched 
with  the  peculiar  fituation  of  his  two  amia- 
ble children,  and  elated  wdth  Tome  new 
profped:^  of  commercial  emolument,  he  re- 
folved,  at  laid,  to  comply  with  the  generous 
entreaty  of  Conftantia,  though  at  fome  little 
hazard  of  leaving  her  expofed  to  indigence. 

The  prudent  lover  wa^  recalled ; his  re- 
turn foon  reftored  the  declining  health  of 
his  miftrefs ; all  difficulties  were  adjufted 
by  a pecuniary  compliance  with  his  de- 
mands ; the  day  of  marriage  was  fixed  ; and 
Conftantia,  after  ficrificing  every  fliiliing 
of  her  fettled  portion,  attended  her  fifter  to 
church,  with  a heart  more  filled  with  exul- 
tation and  delight,  than  that  of  the  bride 
licrfelf,  who  had  rifcn  from  a ft  ate  of  de- 
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je6lIon  and  defpair  to  the  polTeirion  of  the 
man  die  loved.  But  the  pleafure  that  the 
generous  Conftantia  derived  from  an  event 
which  file  had  fo  nobly  promoted,  was  very 
foon  converted  into  concern  and  anxiety. 
In  a vifit  of  fome  weeks,  to  the  houfe  of 
the  new-married  couple,  fhe  foon  difeo- 
v^ered  that  her  brother-in-law,  though 
entitled  to  the  character  of  an  honcll 
and  well-meaning  man,  was  very  far 
from  pofTefTing  the  rare  and  invaluable  ta- 
lent of  conferring  happinefs  on  the  objefts 
of  his  regard.  Though  he  had  appeared, 
on  their  firft  acquaintance,  a man  of  a cul- 
tivated underftanding,  and  an  elegant  ad- 
drefs,  yet,  under  his  own  roof,  he  indulged 
himfelf  in  a peevilli  irritability  of  temper, 
and  a paffion  for  domeftic  argument,  pecu- 
liarly painful  to  the  quick  feelings  of  Con- 
llantia,  who,  from  the  exquifite  fenfibility 
of  her  trame,  pofTeiTed  an  uncommon  deli- 
cacy both  of  mind  and  manners.  She  ob- 
ferved,  however,  with  great  fatisfadtion, 
and  with  no  lefs  furprife,  that  her  filler  was 
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not  equally  hurt  by  this  fretful  infirmity  of 
her  hulband.  Happily  for  her  own  com- 
fort, that  lady  was  one  of  thofe  good,  loving 
women,  whofe  foft  yet  fteady  affedtion,  like 
a drop  of  melted  v.^ax,  has  the  property  of 
fticking  to  any  fubilance  on  which  it  acci- 
dentally falls.  She  often  adopted,  it  is 
true,  the  quick  and  querulous  fliyle  of  her 
hufband;  nay,  their  domeflic  debates  have 
run  lb  high,  that  poor  Conftantia  has  fomc- 
times  dreaded,  and  Ibmetimes  aimoll  willied, 
an  abfclute  feparaticn  ; but  her  lively  ter- 
rors on  this  fubject  w^crc  gradually  dimi- 
niflicd  by  obfeiwing,  that  although  they 
frequently  fkirmiflied,  after  flipper,  in  a 
very  angry  tone,  yet,  at  the  breakfaft-table 
the  next  morning,  they  feldom  filled  to  re- 
fume  a becoming  tenderncfs  of  lanoru.u-)-,-. 
Thefe  fudden  and  frequent  tranfitions  from 
war  to  peace,  and  from  peace  to  war,  nuty 
poflibly  be  very  entertaining  to  the  belli- 
gerent parties  t.hcmfcives ; but  I believe 
they  always  hurt  a benevolent  fpedlator. 
Conflantia  Hiortened  her  vific.  Site  departed, 
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indeed,  difappointed  and  chagrined ; but 
fhe  generoufiy  concealed  her  fenfations, 
and  cheriflied  a pleafing  hope,  that  fhe 
might  hereafter  return  to  the  houfe  with 
more  fatisfaftion,  either  from  an  improve- 
ment in  the  temper  of  its  mailer,  or,  at 
lealt,  from  opportunities  of  amuflng  herfelf 
with  the  expefted  children  of  her  filler;  but, 
alas!  in  this  her  fecond  hope,  the  warm- 
hearted Conftantia  was  more  cruelly  difap- 
pointed. tier  filler  was,  in  due  time,  de- 
livered of  a child ; but  it  proved  a very 
fickly  infant,  and  foon  expired.  The  af- 
flidled  mother  languilhed  for  a confiderable 
time,  in  a very  infirm  flate  of  health,  and, 
after  frequent  mifcarriages,  funk  herfelf 
into  the  grave.  The  widower,  having 
paired  the  cufiomary  period  in  all  the  de- 
cencies of  mourning,  took  the  earliell  op- 
portunity of  confoling  himfelf  for  his  lofs, 
by  the  acquifition  of  a more  opulent  bride; 
and,  as  men  of  his  prudent  difpofition  have 
but  little  fatisfadlion  in  the  fight  of  a per- 
fon  from  whom  they  have  received  great 
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obligations,  which  they  do  not  mean  to 
repay,  he  thought  it  proper  to  drop  all  in- 
tercourfe  with  ConHantia.  She  had  a fpirit 
too  noble  to  be  mortified  by  fuch  negledl. 
Indeed,  as  fhe  believed,  in  the  fondnefs  of 
her  rf'C^.nt  affliftion,  that  her  filler  might 
have  llill  been  living,  had  fhe  been  happily 
united  to  a man  of  a more  amiable  temper, 
fhe  rejoiced  that  his  ungrateful  condudl  re- 
lieved her  from  a painful  neceflity  of  prac- 
tifing  hypocritical  civilities  towards  a rela- 
tion, whom  in  her  heart  fhe  defpifed.  By 
the  death  of  her  filler  flie  was  very  deeply 
affli£led,  and  this  afflidlion  was  foon  fol- 
lowed by  fuperior  calamities. 

The  affairs  of  her  father  began  to  afliime 
a very  alarming  appearance.  His  h.ealth 
and  fpirits  deferred  him  on  the  approaching 
wreck  of  his  fortune.  Terrified  with  the 
profpecl  of  bankruptcy,  and  wounded  to 
the  foul  by  the  idea  of  the  dellitute  condi- 
tion, in  which  he  might  leave  his  only  fur- 
viving  child,  he  reproached  himfelf  incef- 
fantly  for  the  want  of  parental  jufbice,  in 
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having  complied  widi  the  entreaties  of  the 
too  generous  Conftantia.  That  incomparable 
young  woman,  by  the  moil  fignal  union  of 
tendernefs  and  fortitude,  endeavoured  to 
alleviate  all  the  fufferings  of  her  father. 
To  give  a more  chearful  call:  to  his  mind, 
hie  exerted  all  the  vigour  and  all  the  viva- 
city of  her  own  ; hie  regulated  all  his  do- 
meftic  expences  with  an  alTiduous  but  a 
tranquil  oeconomy,  and  difeovered  a pecu- 
liar pleafure  in  denying  to  herfelf  many 
ufual  expenfive  articles,  both  of  drefs  and 
diverfion.  The  honeft  pride  and  delight 
which  he  took  in  the  contemplation  of  her 
endearing  chara£l:er,  enabled  the  good  old 
man  to  triumph,  for  fome  time,  over  fick- 
nefs,  terror,  and  misfortune.  By  the  affift- 
ance  of  Conftantia,  he  ftrusigled  through  fe- 
veral  years  of  commercial  perplexity ; at  lafty 
liowever,  the  fatal  hour  arrived,  which  he 
had  fo  grievoufly  apprehended  ; he  became 
a bankrupt,  and  refolved  to  retire  into 
F ranee,  with  a faint  hope  of  repairing  his 
ruined  fortune,  by  the  aid  of  conne6tions 
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which  he  had  formed  in  that  country.  He 
could  not  fupport  the  thought  of  carrying 
Conftantia  among  foreigners,  in  fo  indigent 
a condition,  and  he  therefore  determined  to 
leave  her  under  the  protedlion  of  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Braggard,  a widow  lady,  who,  pof- 
felTing  a comfortable  jointure,  and  a no- 
table fpirit  of  ceconomy,  was  enabled  to 
make  a very  confiderable  figure  in  a coun- 
try town.  Mrs.  Braggard  was  one  of  thofe 
good  W'omen,  who,  by  paying  the  molt 
punctual  vifits  to  a cathedral,  imagine  they 
acquire  an  unqueftionable  right,  not  only 
to  fpcak  aloud  their  own  exemplary  virtues, 
but  to  make  as  free  as  they  pleafe  with  the 
conduct  and  charafter  of  every  perfon,  both. 
W'ithin  and  without  the  circle  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. Having  enjoyed  from  her 
youth  a very  hale  conftitution,  and  not 
having  injured  it  by  any  foolidi  tender  ex- 
cefies,  either  of  love  or  forrow,  die  was,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-four,  completely  equal  to 
all  the  bufinefs  and  buflle  of  the  female 
world.  As  Ihe  wifely  believed  adtivity  to 
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be  a great  fource  both  of  healtli  and  amufe- 
ment,  die  was  always  extremely  adtive  in 
her  own  affairs,  and  fometimes  in  thofe  of 
others. 

She  confidered  the  key  of  her  ftore-room 
as  her  feeptre  of  dominion,  and^  not  wifli- 
ing  to  delegate  her  authority  to  a'-y  minifter 
whatever,  die  was  very  fir  from  wanting 
the  fociety  of  her  niece,  as  an  affiffant  in 
the  management  of  her  houfe  ; yet  die  was 
very  ready  to  receive  the  unfortunate  Con- 
ffantia  under  her  roof,  for  the  fake  of  the 
pleafure  which  would  certainly  arife  to  her, 
not  indeed  from  the  uncommon  charms  of 
Conftantia’s  converfation,but  from  repeating 
herfelf,  to  every  creature  who  vificed  at  her 
Iioufe,  a great  friend  fe  was  to  that 

poor  girl. 

Painful  as  fuch  repetitions  mud:  be  to  a 
mind  of  quick  fenfibility,  Conftantia  fup- 
ported  them  with  a modeft  refignation. 
There  were  circumdances  in  her  prefent  fi- 
tuation  that  galled  her  much  more.  Mrs. 
Braggard  had  an  utter  contempt,  or  rather  a 
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conUlcutional  antipathy,  for  literature  and 
mufic,  the  darling  amufements  of  Conftantia, 
and  indeed  the  only  occupations  by  which 
fhe  hoped  to  footh  her  agitated  fpirits,  un- 
der the  prelTure  of  her  various  afflidlions. 
Her  father,  with  a very  tender  folicitude, 
had  fecured  to  her  a favourite  harpfichord, 
and  a fmall  but  choice  collection  of  books, 
Thefe,  however,  infteud  of  proving  the 
fources  of  confolatory  amufem.ent,  as  he 
had  kiiidly  imagined,  only  ferved  to  Increafe 
the  venations  of  the  poor  Conftantia,  as  fire 
feldom  attempted  either  to  fing  or  to  read, 
without  hea;  ing  a prolix  invedlive  from  her 
aunt,  agair.ft  mufical  and  learned  ladies. 

Mrs.  Braggard  feemed  to  think,  that  all 
ufefui  knov/ledge,  and  all  rational  delight, 
are  centered  in  a focial  game  of  cards  ; and 
Conftantia,  who,  from  prin  iples  of  grati- 
tude and  good-nature,  wiilied  to  accommo- 
date  hcrfelf  to  the  humour  of  every  perfon 
from  whom  fhe  received  obligation,  affi- 
duoufly  endeav  ured  to  promote  the  diver- 
fion  of  licr  aunt  i but  having  little  or  no 
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pleafure  in  cards,  and  being  fometimes  un- 
able, fronn  uneafinels  of  mind,  to  command 
her  attention.  Hie  was  generally  a lofcr ; a 
circiimftance  which  produced  a very  bitter 
oration  from  the  attentive  old  lady,  v/ho 
declared  that  inattention  of  this  kind  was 
inexcufable  in  a girl,  when  the  money  fhe 
played  for  w'as  fupplied  by  a friend.  At 
the  keennefs,  or  rather  the  brutality,  of  this 
reproach,  the  poor  infulted  Conftantia  burft 
into  tears,  and  a painful  dialogue  enfued, 
in  which  flie  felt  all  the  wretchednefs  of 
depending  on  the  oftentatious  charity  of  a 
relation,  whofe  heart  and  foul  had  not  the 
icaft  affinity  witlr  her  own.  The  converfa- 
tion  ended  in  a compromife,  by  which  Con- 
flantia  obtained  the  permilhon  of  renoun- 
cing cards  for  ever,  on  the  condition,  which 
file  her lelfpropofed,  of  never  touching  her 
harpfichord  again,  as  the  found  of  tliat  in- 
ftrument  was  as  unpleafant  to  Mrs.  Brag- 
gard,  as  the  fight  of  a card-table  was  to  her 
unfortunate  niece. 

Conftantia  palled  a confiderabletimc  in  this 
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flate  of  iinmericed  mortiiicadon,  wretched 
in  her  own  (ituadon,  and  anxious,  to  the 
mod  painful  degree,  concerning  the  fate  of 
her  hither.  Perceiving  there  were  no  hopes 
of  his  return  to  England,  Ihe  wrote  him  a 
moll  tender  and  pathetic  letter,  enumerat- 
ing all  her  afflidiions,  and  imploring  his 
confent  to  her  taking  leave  of  her  aunt,  and 
endeavouring  to  acquire  a more  peaceable 
maintenance  for  horfelf,  by  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  mufic  to  young  ladies ; an 
employment  to  which  her  talents  were  per- 
fectly equal.  To  this  filial  petition  fire 
received  a very  extraordinary,  and  a very 
painful  anfwer,  which  accident  led  me  to 
perufe,  a few  years  after  the  death  of  the 
unhappy  father  who  wrote  it. 

It  happened,  that  a friend  requelled  me 
1 to  point  out  fome  accompliihed  woman,  in 
1 humble  circumltanccs,  and  about  the  mid- 
i die  feafon  of  life,  who  might  be  willing  to 
::  live  as  a companion  with  a lady  of  great 
fortune  and  excellent  character,  who  had 
?!  the  misfortune  to  lofe  the  ufe  of  liter  eyes. 
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Upon  this  application,  I immediately 
thought  of  Conftantia.  My  acquaintance 
with  her  had  commenced  before  the  mar- 
riage of  her  fiRcr,  and  the  uncommon  fpirit 
of  generofity,  which  Rie  exerted  on  that  oc- 
cafion,  made  me  very  ambitious  of  cultivat- 
ing a lading  friendfhip  with  fo  noble  a mindj 
but  living  at  a confiderable  didance  from 
each  other,  our  intimacy  had  for  feveral 
years  been  fupported  only  by  a regular 
correfpondence.  At  the  tim.e  of  my  friend’s 
application,  Condantia’s  letters  had  informed 
me  that  her  father  was  dead,  and  that  fhe 
had  no  profpedl:  of  efcaping  from  a mode  of 
life  which  I knew  was  utterly  incompatible 
with  her  eafe  and  comfort.  I concluded, 
therefore,  that  I fnould  find  her  mod  ready 
to  emforace  the  propofal  which  I had  to 
communicate,  and  1 refolved  to  pay  her  a 
vifit  in  perfon,  for  the  pleafure  of  being 
myfelf  the  bearer  of  fuch  welcome  intelli- 
gence. Many  years  had  elapfed  fince  we 
met,  and  they  were  years  that  were  not  cal- 
culated to  improve  either  the  perfon  or 
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the  manners  of  my  unfortunate  friend.  To 
fay  truth,  I perceived  a very  Itriking  alte- 
ration in  both.  It  would  be  impoffible,  I 
believe,  for  the  moft  accompliHied  of  wo- 
men to  exill  in  fuch  fociety,  as  that  to 
which  Conftantia  had  been  condemned,  with- 
out lofing  a confiderable  portion  of  her  ex- 
ternal graces.  My  friend  appeared  to  me 
like  a fine  ftatue,  that  had  been  long  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  injuries  of  bad  weather  j 
the  beautiful  polifli  was  gone,  but  that  fu- 
perior  excellence  remained,  which  could 
not  be  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  flcy. 

I was,  indeed,  at  firft,  greatly  {truck  by  a 
new  and  unexpected  coarfenefs  in  her  lan- 
guage and  addrefs  j but  I foon  perceived, 
that  although  her  manners  had  fuflered, 
fhe  fl:ill  retained  all  the  fpirited  tendernefs, 
and  all  the  elegance  of  her  mind.  She 
magnified  the  unlooked-for  obligation  or 
my  vifit,  with  that  cordial  excefs  of  gra- 
titude, with  whicii  the  amiable  unhappy  are 
inclined  to  confidcr  tlie  petty  kincinclies  of 
a fiiend.  I wiflied,  indeed,  to  affift  her, 
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and  believed  that  chance  had  enabled  me  to 
do  fo  } but  there  were  obflacles  to  prevent 
it,  of  which  1 had  no  apprehenfion.  The  firft 
reply  that.Conilantia  made  to  my  propofal, 
for  her  new  fetdeincnt  in  life,  was  a filent 
but  expreflive  fliOwer  of  tears.  To  thefe, 
however,'!  gave  a wrong  interpretation  i 
for,  knowi/ig  all  the  mifery  of  her  prefent 
fituation,  I imagined  they  were  tears  of  joy, 
tlrawn  fiom  her  by  the  fudden  profpect  of 
an  unexpecled  efcape  from  a ilate  of  the 
moft  mortifying  dependence.  She  foon 
undeceived  me,  and,  putting  into  my  hand 
two  letters,  which  flje  had  taken  from  a 
little  pocket-book,  “ Elere,”  flie  faid,  “ is 
“ the  fcource  of  iviy  tears,  and  the  reafon 
why  nothing  remains  for  me,  but  to  blefs 
“ you  for  your  kind  intention,  w'ithout  re- 
ceiving  any  advantage  from  your  dcfign 
of  befriending  fo  unfortunate  a wretch.” 
Conftantia  continued  to  w'eep ; and  I eagerly 
learched  into  this  myfteiious  fource  of  her 
diftrefs.  I found  the  firft  letter  in  miy  hand 
contained  her  petition  to  her  father,  which 
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I have  mentioned  already ; the  fecond  was 
his  reply  to  her  reqiieft,  a reply  which  it 
was  impoflible  to  read,  without  lharing  the 
fufterings  both  of  the  parent  and  the  child. 
This  unhappy  father,  ruined  both  in  his 
fortune  and  Jiis  health,  had  been  for  fome 
time  tormented  by  an  imaginary  terror,  tlie 
moft  painful  that  can  poflibly  enter  into  a 
parental  bofom  ; he  had  conceived  that,  in 
confequence  of  his  having  facrificed  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  younger  daughter  to  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  her  filler,  the  deftitute  Conftantia 
would  be  at  length  reduced  to  a ftate  of  ab- 
folute  indigence  and  prollitution.  Under 
the  prelfure  of  this  idea,  which  amounted 
almoil  to  frenzy,  he  had  replied  to  her  re- 
queft.  Ilis  letter  was  wild,  incoherent, 
and  long!  but  the  purport  of  it  was,  that 
if  Ihe  ever  quitted  her  prel'ent  rcfidence, 
while  fhe  herfelf  was  unmarried,  and  her 
aunt  alive,  ’flae  would  expole  herfelf  to  the 
curfe  of  an  offended  father  j and  his  male- 
di61:ion  was  indeed,  in  this  cafe,  denounced 
againll  her  in  terms  the  moll  vehement 
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that  the  language  of  contending  paffions 
could  poffibly  fupply.  Having  rapidly 
perufed  this  letter,  I endeavoured  to  con- 
fole  my  poor  weeping  friend,  by  reprefent- 
ing  it  as  the  wild  effufion  of  a very  worthy 
but  mifguided  man,  whofc  undeferved  cala- 
mities had  impaired  his  reafon.  “ My  fa- 
‘‘  ther,”  replied  Conftantia,  is  now  at  reft 
“ in  his  grave,  and  you,  perhaps,  may  think 
it  fuperftitious  in  me  to  pay  fo  much  re- 
gard  to  this  diftrefting  letter ; but  he 
“ never  in  his  life  laid  any  command  upon 
me,  which  was  not  fuggefted  by  his  af- 
fecUon,  and,  wretched  as  I am,  I cannot 
“ be  difobedient  even  to  his  allies.”  Con- 
ftantia, though  fhe  fhed  many  tears  as  fhe 
fpoke,  yet  fpoke  in  the  tone  of  a determined 
martyr.  I repeated  every  argument  that  rea- 
fon and  friendfhip  could  fuggeft,  to  fhake  a 
refolution  fo  pernicious  to  herfelfj  but  I 
could  make  no  imprelTion  on  her  mind : 
fhe  had  determined  to  adhere  ftriftly  to  the 
letter,  as  well  as  the  fpirit,  of  her  father’s 
interdiftion } and,  as  I pecpei^^ed  that  Ihe 
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had  an  honeft  pride  in  her  filial  piety,  I 
could  no  longer  think  of  oppofing  it.  ln~ 
Head,  therefore,  of  recommending  to  her  a 
new  fyftem  of  life,  I endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile her  mind  to  her  prefent  fituation. 

Perhaps,”  replied  Conflantia,  “ no  female 
‘‘  orphan,  who  has  been  preferved  by  Pro- 
vidence  fiom  abfolute  want,  from  in- 
“ famy  and  guilt,  ought  to  repine  at  her 
condition ; and,  when  I confider  the 
“ more  deplorable  wretchednefs  or  fome 
“ unhappy  beings  of  my  own  fex,  whofe 
“ mifery,  perhaps,  has  arifen  more  from 
accident  than  from  voluntary  error,  I 
am  inclined  to  reproach  my  own  heart 
“ for  thofe  murmurs,  which  fometimes,  I 
confefs  to  you,  efcape  from  it  in  foli- 
“ tude  j yet,  if  I were  to  give  you  a ge- 
nuine  account  of  all  that  I endure,  you, 

I know,  would  kindly  afiure  me,  that 
“ the  difcontent,  which  I drive  in  vain  to 
“ fubdue,  has  not  amounted  to  a crime.” 
She  then  entered  into  a detail  of  inany  do- 
meftic  fcenes,  and  gave  me  fo  drong  a pic- 
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ture  of  a life  deftitute  of  all  focial  comfort, 
and  harralled  by  fuch  an  infinitude  of  dif- 
piriting  vexations,  that  I expreffed  a very 
fincere  admiration  of  the  meek  and  modeft 
fortitude  which  fhe  had  difplayed  in  fup- 
porting  it  fo  long,  “ I have,  indeed,  fuf- 
fered  a great  deal,”  faid  Conftantia,  with  a 
deep  figh  j “but  the  worft  is  not  over ; I 
“ am  afraid  that  I fhall  lofe  all  fenfe  of  hu- 
“ manity : I can  take  no  interefl  in  any 
“ thing ; and,  to  confefs  a very  painful 
“ truth  to  you,  I do  not  feel,  as  I ought 
“ to  do,  the  undeferved  attention  and 
friendfhip  which  I am  at  this  moment  re- 
“ ceiving  from  you.”  I would  have  tried 
to  rally  her  out  of  thefe  gloomy  phantafies  j 
but  flae  interrupted  me,  by  exclaiming,  with 
a flern  yet  low  voice,  “ Indeed  it  is  true ; 
“ and  I can  only  explain  my  fenfations  to 
“ you,  by  faying,  that  I feel  as  if  my  heart 
“ was  turning  into  ftone.”  This  forcible 
exprelTion,  and  the  correfponding  call  of 
countenance  with  which  Ihe  uttered  it, 
rendered  me,  for  fome  moments,  unable  to 
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reply  ; It  ftruck  me,  indeed,  as  a lament- 
able truth,  to  which  different  parts  of  her 
much-altered  frame  bore  a ftrong  thoup-h 
filent  tefiimony.  In  her  fice,  which  was 
once  remarkable  for  a fine  complexion, 
and  the  mofl;  animated  look  of  intelligent 
good- nature,  there  now  appeared  a fallow 
palenefs,  and,  though  not  a four,  yet  a fettled 
dejedlion  ; her  hands  alfo  had  the  lame 
bloodlefs  appearance,  retaining  neither  the 
warmth  nor  the  colour  of  living  flelhj — yet 
Conftantia  was  at  this  time  perfectly  free 
from  every  nominal  dillemper. 

The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Braggard  gave  a 
new'  turn  to  our  ccmverfation,  but  without 
affording  us  relief.  That  good  lady  en- 
deavoured to  entertain  me  w'ith  particular 
attention  ; but  there  was  fuch  a ftrange 
mixture  of  vulgar  dignity  and  indelicate 
facetioufnefj  in  her  difcourfe,  that  Ibe  was 
very  far  from  fucceedlng  in  her  defign. 
She  afited  me,  if  1 w'as  not  greatly  firuck 
by  the  change  that  a few'  years  had  made  in 
the  countenance  of  her  niece,  hinting,  in 
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very  coarfe  terms  of  awkward  jocularity, 
that  the  lofs  of  her  complexion  was  to  be 
imputed  to  her  fingle  life  ; and  adding,  with 
an  affedled  air  of  kindnefs,  that,  as  flie  had 
fome  very  rich  relations  in  Jamaica,  Ihe 
believed  flie  fliould  be  tempted  to  carry  the' 
poor  girl  to  the  Weft  Indies,  to  try  all  the 
chances  of  new  acquaintance  in  a warmer 
climate.  I perceived  the  pale  cheek  of  Con- 
ftantia  Begin  to  redden  at  this  language  of 
her  aunt.  As  the  exprefllons  of  that  good 
lady  grew  more  and  more  painful  to  her 
ingenuous  pride,  the  unfortunate  Conftantia, 
who  found  it  impoftible  to  Tupprefs  her 
tears,  now  quitted  the  room  j but  fhe  re- 
turned to  us  again  in  a few  minutes^  with 
an  air  of  compofed  forrow,  and  of  meek 
endurance. 

I foon  ended  my  mortifying  vifit,  and  left 
the  town  in  which  Conftantia  refided,  with 
a difpofition  to  quarrel  with  fortune  for  her 
injuftice  and  cruelty  to  my  amiable  friend. 
It  Teemed  to  me  as  if  nature  iiad  defigned, 
that  an  affedionate  adivity,  and  a joyous 
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benevolence,  Hioiikl  be  the  vital  fprings  in 
Conftantia’s  exiftence ; but  that  chance 
having  thrown  her  into  a fituation,  which 
afforded  no  nouriflrment  to  the  lovely  qua- 
lities of  her  heart  and  mind,  Hie  was  perifli- 
ing  like  a flower  in  an  unfriendly  foil. 

My  imagination  was  wounded  by  the 
image  of  her  deltiny  but  the  generous 
Conftantia,  feeing  the  impreflion  whicji  her 
fufferings  had  made  upon  me,  wrote  me  a 
I letter  of  confolation.  She  arraigned  herfelf, 
' with  an  amiable  degree  of  injullice,  for 
, having  painted  to  me,  in  colours  much  too 
1 ftrong,  the  unpleafant  qualities  of  her  aunt, 
j and  the  difquietude  of  her  own  condition ; 
fhe  flattered  me  with  the  idea,  that  mv 
■ vifit  and  advice  to  her  had  given  a more 
chearful  call:  to  her  mind ; and  flie  encou- 
raged me  to  hope,  that  time  would  make 
her  a perfedt  philofopher.  In  t!ie  courle 
of  a fev/  years,  I received  feveral  letters 
from  my  friend,  and  all  in  t!)is  comfortable 
flrain.  At  length  Ihe  feat  me  the  fui.ow- 
ing  billet : 
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" My  dear  friend, 

**  I am  preparing  to  fet  out,  in  a few 
days,  for  a diftant  country ; and,  before 
my  departure,  I wifh  to  trouble  you  with 
an  interefting  commiflion ; if  poflible, 
“ indulge  me  with  an  opportunity  of  im- 
parting  it  to  you  in  perfon,  where  I now 
am.  As  it  will  be  the  laft  time  I can 
expeft  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  you  in 
“ this  world,  I am  perfuaded  you  will 
“ comply  with  this  anxious  requeil  of 
“ Your  much  obliged, 

“ and  very  grateful, 

“ CONSTANTIA.” 

In  perufing  this  note,  I concluded  that 
Mrs.  Braggard  was'  going  to  execute  the 
project  fhe  had  mentioned,  and  was  really 
preparing  to  carry  her  niece  to  Jamaica; 
yet,  on  reflexion,  if  that  were  the  cafe,  Con- 
Ilantia  might,  I thought,  have  contrived  to 
fee  me  w'ith  more  convenience  in  her  palfage 
through  London.  However,  I obeyed  her 
fummons  as  expeditioudy  as  I could.  In  a 
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few  minutes  after  my  arrival  in  the  town 
where  flie  refided,  I was  informed,  by  the 
landlord  of  the  inn  at  which  I flopped, 
that  the  life  of  my  poor  friend  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  danger.  This  information 
at  once  explained  to  me  the  myllery  of  her 
billet.*  I haflened  to  the  houfe  of  Mrs. 
Braggard,  and,  in  the  midft  of  my  concern 
and  anxiety  for  my  fuffering  friend,  1 felt 
fom.e  comfort  on  finding,  that  in  our  inter- 
view w'e  fhould  not  be  tormented  by  the 
prefence  of  her  unfeeling  aunt,  as  that  lady 
had  been  tempted  to  leave  her  declining 
charge,  to  attend  the  wedding  of  a mor^ 
fortunate  relation,  and  was  ftill  detained, 
by  fcenes  of  nuptial  fcflivity,  in  a diflant 
county.  When  I entered  the  apartment  of 
Conflantia,  I perceived  in  her  eyes  a ray  of 
joyous  animation,  though  her  frame  was  fo 
emaciated,  and  fhe  laboured  under  fuch  a 
general  debility,  that  fhe  was  unable  to 
ftand  a moment  without  affifiiance. 

Having  difmified  her  attendant,  fhe 
feemed  to  colled  ail  the  little  portion  of 
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ftrength  that  remained  in  her  decaying 
frame,  to  addrefs  me  in  the  following 
manner; 

“ Be  not  concerned,  my  dear  friend,  at 
“ an  event,  which,  though  you  might  not, 

“ perhaps,  expect  it  fo  foon,  your  friend- 
“ Ihip  will,  I hope,  on  refledtion,  confider 
with  a fincere,  though  melancholy  fatif- 
faction.  You  have  often  been  fo  good 
“ as  to  liften  to  my  complaints  ; f rgive  • 
“ me,  therefore,  for  calling  you  to  be  a 
witnefs  to  that  calm  and  devout  com- 
“ fort,  with  which  I now  look  on  the  ap-  ’ 
“ preaching  end  of  all  my  unhappinefs  ! j 
You  have  heard  me  fay,  that  I thought  | 
‘‘  there  was  a peculiar  cruelty  in  the  lot  1 
“ that  Heaven  had  afilgned  to  me ; biit  I 1 
now  feel,  that  I too  haftily  arraigned  the  ; 
“ difpenfations  of  Providence.  Had  I 
“ been  furrounded  with  the  deliahts  of  a 
“ happy  domeftic  life,  I could  nor,  I be-  ■ 
“ lieve,  have  beheld  the  near  approaches  of 
“ death  in  that  clear  and  confolatory  light  '• 
“ in  which  they  now  appear  to  me.  My 
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paft  murmurs  are,  I truft,  forgiven,  and  I 
now  pay  the  moft  willing  obedience  to  the 
“ decrees  of  the  Almighty.  The  country, 
‘‘  to  which  I am  departing,  is,  1 hope  and 
believe,  the  country  where  I (hall  be 
again  united  to  the  loft  objedls  of  my 
tendereft  aftedlion.  I have  but  little 
bufinefs  to  adjuft  on  earth— may  I in- 
“ treat  the  favour  of  you,”  continued  Con- 
ftantia,  with  fome  hefitation,  “ to  be  my  ex- 
“ ecutor  ? — My  property,”  added  (he,  with 
a tender  yet  ghaftly  fmile,  “ being  all  con- 
“ tained  in  this  narrow  chamber,  wiil  not 
« give  you  much  embarrafiinent ; and  I 
“ lhall  die  with  peculiar  peace  of  mind,  if 
“ you  will  kindly  affure  me,  I (hall  be  bu- 
ried  by  the  fide  of  my  dear,  unhappy 
“ father.”  The  tender  thoughts  that  over- 
whelmed her,  in  mentioning  her  unfortu- 
nate parent,  now  rendered  her  utterance  al- 
moft  indiftindt  s yet  (he  endeavoured  to 
enter  on  fome  private  family  reafons  for 
applying  to  me  on  this  fubjcdl.  I thought 
it  moft  kind  to  interrupt  her,  by  a general 
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aflurance  of  my  conftant  defire  to  obey,  at 
all  times,  every  injunftion  of  her’s ; and, 
obfcrving  to  her,  that  her  diftemper  ap- 
peared to  be  nothing  but  mere  weaknefs  of 
body,  1 exprefi’ed  a hope  of  feeing  her  re- 
flored.  But,  looking  ftedfrftly  upon  me, 
Ihe  faid,  after  a paufe  of  fome  moments, 
“ Be  not  fo  unkind  as  to  widi  me  to  reco- 
“ ver ; for,  ^ in  the  world,  I only  fill  up  a 
“ place  which  may  be  better  fupplied 
“ when  I have  made  it  empty.’  ” The 
calm  and  pathetic  voice,  with  which  fhe 
pronounced  thefe  aiTedling  words  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  pierced  me  to  the  foul ; I was  una- 
ble to  reply,  and  I felt  an  involuntary  tear 
on  my  cheek.  My  poor  friend  perceived 
it,  and  immediately  exclaimed,  in  a more 
afFeflionate  tone,  Y ou  are  a good,  but 
‘‘  weak  mortal ; I mull  difmifs  you  from  a 
feene,  which  I hoped  you  would  have 
fupported  with  more  philofophy.  In- 
“ deed,  I begin  alio  to  feel,  that  it  is  too 
“ much  for  us  both  if  I find  myfelf  a 
“ littlq  ftronger  to-morrow,  I will  fee  you 
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again ; but  if  I refufe  you  admittance  to 
my  chamber,  you  muft  not  be  offended : 
and  now  you  muff  leave  me  ; do  not 
“ attempt  to  fay  adieu,  but  give  me  your 
hand,  and  God  blefs  you !”  Preffing 
her  cold  emaciated  fingers  to  my  lips,  I 
left  her  apartment,  as  flie  ordered  me,  in 
fiJent  hafte,  apprehending,  from  the  changes 
in  her  countenance,  that  flie  was  in  danger 
of  fainting.  The  next  morning  flie  fent 
me  a fhort  billet,  in  a trem.bling  hand, 
begging  me  to  excufe  her  not  feeing  me 
again,  as  it  arofe  from  motives  ofkindnefs — - 
and  in  the  evening  flie  expired.  Such  was 
the  end  of  this  excellent,  unfortunate  being, 
in  the  forty-fecond  year  of  her  age.  The 
calamities  of  her  life,  inftead  of  giving  any 
afperity  to  her  tcmipcr,  liad  foftened  and 

refined  it. Farewel  !— 1 hou  gentle  and 

benevok  nt  ipirit,  if,  in  thy  prefent  feene  of 
happier  c fiffence,  thou  art  confeious  of 
fublu.uiry  occurrences,  difdain  not  this  im- 
perfedl  mcmcrial  of  thy  fufferings  and  thy 
virtues  ! and,  if  the  pages  1 am  now  wnt- 
VoL.  1.  O ing. 
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ing,  Hiould  fall  into  the  hand  of  any  indi- 
gent and  dejefted  maiden,  whofe  ill  fortune 
may  be  fimilar  to  thine,  may  they  footh  and 
dimlnifh  the  difquietude  of  her  life,  and 
prepare  her  to  meet  the  clofe  of  it  with 
piety  and  compofure ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

On  the  Charity  of  Old  Maids. 

HEN  nature  has  beftowed  on  the 


V V ancient  virgin  a conftitutional  fund 
of  benevolence,  and  fortune  has  bleffed  her 
with  wealth,  her  condition  is  highly  fa- 
vourable to  the  exercife  of  beneficent  vir- 
tue. As  file  is  not  encumbered  with  that 
load  of  houfhold  care,  and  parental  folici- 
tude,  w'hich  is  apt  to  cramp  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  married  dame,  and  to  confine 
it  within  the  circle  of  a fingle  family,  her 
kindnefs  and  liberality  will  be  often  found 
to  indulge  themfelves  in  a more  ample 
field.  If,  among  the  many  virtues  that 
dignify  human  nature,  there  is  any  one  that 
may  claim  pre-eminence  in  tiie  fight  of 
earth  and  heaven,  I apprehend  it  mult  be 
charity  j — and  of  charity,  in  the  molt  en- 
larged and  apoftolical  fenfe  of  it,  I had 
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once  the  happinefs  of  knowing  a fingular 
and  perfetfl  image,  in  the  perfon  of  a moft 
amiable  Old  Maid.  To  a faithful  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  lady,  under  the  name  of  Cha- 
rielfa,  1 fhall  devote  this  chapter,  fenfible 
that  nothing  which  my  own  fancy  or  un- 
derftanding  might  fugged:,  on  the  prefent 
fubjefl,  could  afford  to  my  fair  readers  a 
more  ufeful  leffon,  than  they  will  find  in  the 
charafter  of  a departed  fidrer,  whom  an  eafy 
fortune,  and  unexampled  benevolence,  ren- 
dered, perhaps,  the  very  happied;  Old  Maid 
that  ever  exifted. 

Charieffa  was  the  youngeft  child  of  a 
worthy  and  active  gentleman,  who,  though 
his  name  had  a place  in  the  will  of  a very 
opulent  father,  fuffered  many  harddiips,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  from  the  fcantinefs 
of  his  patrimony.  His  father  was  infefted 
with  that  ridiculous,  or  rather  deteftable, 
family  pride,  by  which  many  perfons  are 
tempted  to  leave  their  younger  children  in 
abfolute  indigence,  from  the  vain  and  ab- 
furd  projefl  of  aggrandifing  an  elded:  fon : 

a project 
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a projeft  which  was  fuggefted  to  old 
gentleman  we  are  fpeaking  of,  by  his  dlf- 
covery  of  a genealogical  table,  which  un- 
luckily enabled  him  to  trace  his  progeni- 
tors to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
when  it  appeared  that  one  of  his  anceftors 
was  high  fheriff  for  the  county  in  which  he 
refided. 

As  the  father  of  CharielTa  had  felt  all  the 
evils  arifing  from  an  iinjuft  diftribution  of 
property,  he  determined  to  leave  whatever 
fortune  he  might  himfelf  acquire,  in  equal 
proportions  among  his  children.  From  a 
very  fortunate  marriage,  and  much  unex- 
pected fuccefs  in  life,  he  was  enabled,  at  his 
deceafe,  to  leave  to  his  fun,  and  to  each  of 
his  two  daughters,  a portion  equivalent  to 
fixteen  thoufand  pounds. 

The  fon  had  been  educated  in  one  of  the 
firft  mercantile  houfes  in  London,  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  was  juft  re- 
turned from  a tour  to  the  continent,  where 
he  had  been  engaged  in  fixing  his  future 
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correfpondences,  before  he  fettled  as  a 
merchant. 

He  had  pafled  fome  few  years  in  trade* 
when  his  uncle,  the  eldeft  brother  of  his 
father,  died  without  ifllie,  and  left  him  the 
family  eilate,  on  the  condition  of  his  quit- 
ting commerce  intirely,  and  refiding  at  the 
ancient  feat  of  the  Trackums.  Fie  obeyed 
the  injundcion  of  the  will,  and  retired  into 
the  country  with  his  wife,  who,  though  a 
celebrated  beauty,  was  a lady  of  infinite 
difcretion,  and  diftinguifiied  through  life  by 
the  mofl;  prudent  attention  to  a numerous 
family. 

’Squire  Trackum,  as  we  fhall  now  call 
him.,  changed  his  manners  vvith  his  place 
of  abode,  and  quitted  the  grave  addrefs  of 
the  important  merchant,  to  affume  the 
boifberous  jocularity  of  the  eiquires  that 
furrounded  him.  In  a fhort  time  he  was 
fo  completely  metamoiphofed,  that  in  his 
firft  vifit  to  town  he  greatly  aftonifhed  and 
entertained  his  old  acquaintance  of  the 

city  ; 
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city ; but  his  real  charadler  remained  the 
fame.  He  now  concealed,  under  the  mafk 
of  ruftic  joviality,  that  uncommon  lhare  of 
worldly  wifdom,  which  he  formerly  hid 
under  the  mantle  of  ferious  and  folemn 
franknefs  j he  even  carried  into  the  field  of 
rural  fport,  that  inceffant  attention  to  inte- 
reft  which  he  ufed  to  exert  upon  Change, 
and,  in  the  very  moment  when  he  was  gal- 
loping after  a hare,  would  calculate  the 
chances  of  fettling  a daughter  in  marriage, 
or  letting  a farm  to  advantage.  In  one 
unguarded  moment  of  real  franknefs,  when 
he  was  warmed  by  the  bottle,  he  boafted,  to 
an  intimate  friend,  that  he  never  paffed  ten 
minutes  In  the  company  of  any  man,  with- 
out confidering  how  he  might  derive  fome 
degree  of  pecuniary  or  interefted  advantage 
from  his  acquaintance. 

Before  the  ’fquire  affumed  his  rural  cha- 
ra£ler,  Erinnis,  the  eldeft  of  his  two  filters, 
had  married  a gentleman  of  a diftant 
county,  who  was  refpefted  as  the  defcen- 
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dant  of  an  ancient  fannily,  and  the  pofleflor 
of  a large  eftate. 

The  unmarried  Charieffa,  whofe  temper, 
fuitable  to  her  pleafing,  elegant  perfon,  was 
fprightly,  generous,  and  uniufpefting,  con- 
ceived a moft  lively  attachment  to  the  wife 
and  children  of  her  brother,  whom  flie  al- 
ways regarded  with  fuch  affeftionate  confi- 
dence, that  file  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  guided, 
in  all  important  points,  by  his  judgment 
and  advice. 

The  provident  Tquire,  confidering  that 
a rich  maiden  aunt  is  an  admirable  prop  to 
the  younger  branches  of  a very  fruitful 
houfe,  had  very  early  determined  within 
himfelf,  that  his  filler,  Chariefla,  Ihould  pafs 
her  life  in  fingle  bleflednefs ; and  he 
doubted  not  but  he  had  fufficient  addrefs 
to  confirm  her  an  Old  Maid,  by  the  artful 
device  of  perpetually  exprefiing  the  moll 
friendly  folicitude  for  her  marrying  to  ad- 
vantage. He  had  perfuaded  her,  on  his 
leaving  London,  to  chufe  for  her  refidence 
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a provincial  town,  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Trackum-hall,  and  by  thus  fecuring  her 
within  the  reach  of  his  conftant  obfervation, 
and  ftudying  to  increafe  the  influence 
which  he  had  already  acquired  over  her 
frank  and  aiTeftionate  fpirit,  he  took  the 
moft  efFediual  precautions  for  accoinplifli- 
ing  his  wifhes.  As  CharielTa  was  in  that 
rank  of  life,  in  which  matrimonial  ap- 
proaches are  made  rather  in  a flow  and 
ceremonious,  than  a rapid  and  ardent,  man- 
ner, the  watchful  ’fquire  had  fufficient  time 
and  opportunity  to  counteraft  the  attempt 
! of  every  man,  whom  he  found  guilty,  or 
whom  he  fufpedled,  of  a defign  on  the  heart 
and  hand  of  this  devoted  veftal.  By  in- 
I ducing  his  innocent  filler  to  believe,  that 
I he  moft  heartily  wifhed  to  fee  her  well  mar- 
ried, and  by  perfuading  her,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  think  highly  of  his  penetration 
i into  the  real  charadlers  of  men — a penetra- 
i tion  which  it  is  difficult  for  fingle  ladies  to 
1 acquire— he  brought  the  good  and  credu- 
i ious  ChariefTa  to  fee  all  her  lovers  cxadlly 
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in  that  unfavourable  point  of  view,  in 
which  his  own  intereft  and  artifice  con- 
trived to  fhew  them.  In  confequence  of 
her  affectionate  reliance  on  his  affiduous 
coLinfel,  fhe  abfolutely  rejected  the  over- 
tures of  three  gentlemen,  who  were  gene- 
rally efteemed  unexceptionable  ; but  the 
friendly  zeal  of  the  vigilant  ’fquire  had 
difeovered,  that  they  were  all  utterly 
unworthy  of  fo  excellent  a creature  as 
Charieffa. 

The  mean  defigns  of  felf- intereft  are  fre- 
quently punifhed  with  the  heavy  tax  of  fo- 
licitude,  concerning  the  many  dangers  to 
which  they  are  commonly  expofed.  It 
happened  thus  with  our  prudent  and  fuc- 
cefslul  Tquire.  He  triumphed,  indeed, 
by  putting  every  fuitor  to  flight,  w'hile 
Charieffa  refided  within  the  reach  of  his 
indefatigable  attention  j but  there  were  pe- 
riods, in  which  he  was  tormented  by  the 
reftlefs  apprehenfion  of  lofing  all  the  fruits 
of  his  ungenerous  labour. 

Attached  as  flie  was  to  the  perfon  and 
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family  of  her  brother,  Chariefla  did  nor 
ceafe  to  love  or  to  vilit  her  filter  Erinnis ; 
and  fhe  refolvcd  to  pafs  the  fummer  of 
every  third  year  at  the  houfe  of  that  lady, 
who  was  fettled  in  a very  diilant  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Erinnis  was  one  of  thofe  extra- 
ordinary women,  v/hom  nature,  in  a fit  of 
perverfity,  now  and  then  produces,  appa- 
rently for  no  purpofe,  but  that  of  proving 
a burthen  to  themfelves,  and  a torment  to 
all  around  them.  Erinnis  had  poflelTed, 
like  her  filter,  youth  and  beauty,  opulence 
and  underftanding  j but  fhe  poltefiTed  them 
only  to  fhew,  that,  valuable  as  thefe  en- 
dowments are,  they  are  utterly  infufficient 
i to  fecure  happinefs  or  efteem,  without  the 
j nobler  blefiings  of  a benevolent  heart  and 
i a regulated  mind.  She  was  early  married 
( to  Sir  Gregory  Gourd,  a placid  and  honeft 
( baronet,  who,  in  rather  an  advanced  feafon 
of  life,  had  united  himfelf  to  this  young 
lady,  by  the  advice  of  his  relations,  for  the 
1 two  following  purpofes  ; firft,  to  pay  off  an 
i incumbrance  on  his  ancient  efiate  with  a part 
' 4 of 
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of  her  ample  dower  : and  fecondly,  to  pro- 
vide a male  heir  to  that  honourable  houfe, 
whofe  antiquity  he  contemplated  with  a 
complacent  and  inoffenfive  pride.  The 
lucklefs  knight  was  doubly  difappointed  in 
thefe  his  two  favourite  projedfs.  As  to  the 
firft,  indeed,  he  paid  off  a mortgage  : but 
foon  found  himfelf  involved,  by  the  profu- 
fion  of  his  wife,  in  much  heavier  debts ; as 
to  his  fecond  hope,  whether  he  had  entered 
too  far  into  the  vale  of  years  to  be  gra- 
tified in  fuch  an  expedlation,  or  whether 
nature,  who  had  certainly  given  no  mater- 
nal tendernefs  to  the  temper  of  Erinnis,  had 
therefore  wifely  determined,  that  fhe  fhould 
never  be  a mother,  I will  not  pretend  to 
decide  ; but  certain  it  is,  that,  vehemently 
as  file  panted  for  this  event,  Erinnis  had 
never  any  near  profpedl  of  producing  a 
child.  This  difappointment,  from  what 
caufe  foever  it  might  proceed,  had  flich  an 
inceflant  tendency  to  inflame  the  natural 
contemptuous  malignity  of  her  fpirit,  that 
ffie  infulted  the  poor  fubmiffive  old  kniglv 

with 
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with  every  humiliating  outrage,  which  an 
imperious  wife  can  inflidl  on  a terrified  and 
unrefifting  hulband. 

The  extreme  envy  with  which  the  fine 
and  fiourilhing  group  of  her  brother’s  chil- 
dren infpired  her,  tempted  the  defperate 
Erinnis  to  try  the  delufive  and  dangerous 
afliftance  of  quacks,  who,  lured  by  the  pro- 
digality with  which  flie  was  willing  to  pay 
for  what  could  not  be  purchafed,  fed  her, 
for  a long  time,  with  Irefh  hopes  of  produ- 
cing,  by  their  various  noftrums,  what  nature 
was  relblutely  determined  to  withhold. 

Thefe  villainous  drugs  had  not  only  all 
I the  mifchievous  efFebl  of  drams,  both  on 
; her  countenance  and  temper,  but  led  her 
into  the  habit  of  applying  for  prefent  reliefj 
in  all  her  uneafy  fenfations  of  mind  and 
, body,  to  thofe  battering  and  falfe  friends  of 
I the  perturbed  fpirit. 

Her  pafiions,  naturally  vehement  and 
acrimonious,  were  thus  inflamed  into  fits  of 
frenzy ; but  in  the  moments  of  her  molt 
intemperate  abfurdity  and  extravagance,  Ihe 
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conftantly  retained  a confiderable  portion 
of  hypocritical  cunning,  and,  however  in- 
folent  and  injurious  in  her  treatment  of  all 
her  other  relations,  fhe  for  ever  expreffed, 
though  in  a difgufting  manner,  the  fondeft 
affedlion  for  lier  filler  Chariefla.  This 
affedlion  was  partly  real,  and  partly  pre- 
tended. There  was,  indeed,  lb  engaging, 
fo  pure,  fo  fublime  a fpirit  of  indulgent 
benevolence  in  the  chara6ler  of  CharielTa, 
that  it  could  not  fail  to  infpire  even  malignity 
and  madnefs  with  fome  portion  either  of 
love  or  refpecl.  But  this  paflionate  attach- 
ment of  Erinnis  to  her  filler  arofe  chiefly 
from  a mercenary  motive.  Though  Cha- 
rielTa  was,  in  general,  blefled  with  good 
Iiealth  and  good  fpirits,  fhe  was  fl-equently 
fubjedl  to  certain  feverifli  attacks,  in  which 
her  life  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  danger ; and 
Erinnis,  who  had  fquandered  enormous 
fums  in  the  public  difplay  of  much  awk- 
ward magnificence,  and  in  many  private 
articles  of  expence,  was  grown  fo  needy 
and  rapacious,  that  Ihe  looked  forward, 

with 
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with  all  the  eagernefs  of  avarice,  to  the  fe- 
veral  thoufand  pounds,  which  fhe  was  fure 
of  gaining,  if  the  good  angel  Charieffa 
took  her  flight  to  heaven.  In  her  mofl; 
fbupefying  fits  of  intoxication,  and  in  her 
mofl:  furious  lallies  of  ill-humour,  fhe  never 
lofl  fight  of  this  expedled  legacy.  Cha- 
riefla,  whofe  pure  and  generous  mind  could 
hardly  have  been  induced  to  believe,  that 
fuch  an  idea  ever  entered  into  any  human 
breaft,  not  only  never  fufpeded  the  profufe 
profeffions  of  this  pretended  love,  but  gave 
I a very  fingular  and  touching  proof  of  the 
; genuine  filterly  affection  and  confidence, 

' with  which  her  own  heart  was  infpired.  It 
I happened,  that  fhe  was  attacked  by  a very 
i dangerous  fever,  at  the  houfe  of  Erinnis. 

' After  many  days  confinement  to  her  bed, 

I being  alone  with  her  phyfician,  fhe  faid  to 
1;  him,  in  a very  calm  and  unembarraffed 
r.  manner,  Pray,  fir,  tell  me  very  frankly, 
“ do  you  think  I fhall  die  ?”  As  her  dif- 
‘j  temper  had  juft  taken  a favourable  turn, 

1 the  doctor  very  chearfully  replied,  “ No, 

“ indeed, 
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“ indeed,  my  good  madam.”  Upon  which 
Ihe  exclaimed,  in  a very  affectionate  tone, 

I am  glad  of  it,  for  the  fake  of  my  dear 
“ filter  1”  Nor  was  this  the  exclamation  of 
a feeble  mind,  afraid  of  death,  and  dif- 
guifing  that  fear  under  the  mafic  of  affec- 
tion.  Charieffa  was  a genuine  Chriftian, 
who,  having  weighed  both  this  world  and 
the  next  in  the  balance  of  reafon  and  of 
faith,  was  at  all  times  perfectly  prepared  for 
her  natural  diffolution.  Her  exclamation  was 
the  dictate  of  the  moft  generous  and  difinte- 
refted  tendernefs  ; fhe  had  feen  the  artful 
Erinnis  counterfeit  fuch  inordinate  forrow, 
during  the  courfe  of  her  malady,  and  fhe  fo 
fondly  believed  the  truth  of  that  well-dif- 
fembled  affliction,  that,  totally  free  from 
every  felfifh  idea,  the  innocent  Charieffa 
confidered  only  the  joy,  with  which  fhe 
fuppofed  her  fitter  would  contemplate  her 
unexpected  recovery. 

Though  her  own  affeCtionate  and  unfuf- 
peCting  temper  made  her  receive,  with  an 
amiable  credulity,  all  the  lavifh  endear- 
ments 
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ments  of  Erinnis,  CharielTa  was  very  far 
from  being  blind  to  the  many  glaring  faults 
of  her  turbulent  filler ; but  flie  generoufly 
found  an  excufe  for  them,  which  converted 
them  at  once  into  obje6ls  of  the  tenderell 
companion.  She  perfuaded  herfelf,  that 
the  fallow  and  ferocious  appearance,  in  the 
altered  countenance  of  Erinnis,  proceeded 
entirely  from  a difeafe  in  her  liver,  and  that 
all  the  furious  perverfities  of  her  temper  were 
owing  either  to  the  internal  pain  of  this 
cruel  diforder,  or  to  the  hot  medicines 
which  fhe  was  tempted  to  try.  Under  die 
influence  of  tiiis  kind  idea,  llie  moll  affi- 
duoufly  laboured,  not  only  to  apologife  for 
, the  offenfive  irregularities  in  the  conduct 
and  manners  of  Erinnis,  but  to  countcradl, 
to  the  Litmofl:  of  her  power,  all  the  mif- 
chievous  elFedls  of  her  caoricious  and  vin- 
didtive  ill-humour : fiie  railed  and  com- 
forted the  poor  knight,  whenever  flie  fiw 
him  reduced  to  a painful  date  of  humilia- 
tion, by  the  frantic  infolencc  of  his  wife ; 
file  confoled  and  rew^arded  the  innocent 
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and  unfortunate  domeftics,  whenever  jfhc 
found  them  ftript  and  difcarded  by  their 
turbulent  and  oh'mded  miftrefs  : in  fhort, 
flie  endeavoured  to  maintain  a degree  of 
order,  juftice,  and  decency,  throughout  a 
numerous  houfliold,  under  the  chaotic  do- 
minion of  a malevolent  intoxicated  fury ; 
and  whoever  has  feen  her  in  this  trying  fitu- 
ation,  has  feen  a perfeft  image  of  charity, 
“ believing  all  things,  hoping  all  things, 
“ enduring  all  things.” 

Although  the  peaceable  and  chearful 
fpirit  of  Chariefl'a  could  find  but  little  plea- 
fure  in  a houfe  like  that  of  Erinnis,  a com- 
pafTionate  afFe6lion  to  her  filler  made  her 
very  exadl  in  the  Hated  feafon  of  her  vi- 
fits : their  duration  always  extended  to  fix 
months,  and  fometimes  amounted  to  feven ; 
a circumftance  which  did  not  fail  to  in- 
creafe  the  tormenting  fears  of  her  dillant 
brother  Trackum,  who  always  contem- 
plated the  return  of  Chariefla  into  his  neigh- 
bourhood, with  that  fort  of  fatisfa6lion, 
which  is  felt  by  the  tamer  of  a bird,  on 
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feeing  it,  after  fluttering  to  the  limits  of  an 
extenfive  chamber,  return,  in  an  eafy  and 
voluntary  manner,  to  the  open  door  of  its 
cage. 

Charieflh,  however,  was  very  far  from 
feeling  any  degee  of  cenflraint : (he  de- 
parted on  n'jany  of  thefe  diflant  vifits,  and 
returned  as  often  to  her  own  manfion,  with- 
out once  fufpe^ling  the  inquietude  which 
her  long  abfence  never  failed  to  excite. 
Indeed,  the  fearful  ^fquire  might  have  faved 
himfelf  the  pain  of  many  teazing  doubts, 
and  many  private  perplexing  enquiries,  had 
he  been  capable  of  forming  a jufl;  eftimate 
of  the  heart  and  mind  of  Charieflfa  ; but 
this,  indeed,  he  was  not ; and,  although  he 
knew  that  the  magnificent  but  lonely  habi- 
tation of  Erinnis  was  as  nauch  avoided  as 
j die  den  of  a favage,  yet  he  trembled  at  the 

I idea  of  the  lovers  that  the  unguarded  Cha- 
rielTa  might  meet  in  that  pompous  folitude, 
• He  was  afliired,  that  a ruflic  apothecary, 
t and  a more  ruflic  divine,  were  the  only 
i frequent  vifiters  at  this  dreary  caflle ; but. 
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as  he  had  no  confidence  in  female  delicacy 
or  difcretion,  and,  as  he  found  that  the  man 
of  phyfic  and  the  man  of  God  were  both 
Tingle  men,  and  that  each  would  have  many 
opportunities  of  being  alone  with  CharielTa, 
he  greatly  feared  that  flie  and  her  fortune 
might  fall  a facrifice  to  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  formidable  aflailants.  This  ground- 
lefs  terror,  inftead  of  being  diminiflied  by 
time,  increafed  with  the  increafmg  age  of 
Chariefla.  The  ’fquire  was  very  coarfe  in 
his  idea  of  Old  Maids ; he  concluded,  that 
no  virgin  turned  of  forty,  and  left  enrirely 
to  her  own  difcretion,  could  refill;  any  ma- 
trimonial offer  whatever  j and,  as  his  filler 
had  reached  that  decifive  period  on  her  laft 
vifit  to  Erinnis,  his  fpirits  were  not  a little 
depreffed  by  his  defpair  of  her  return  in 
that  Hate  of  vcllal  purity,  wliich  he  had 
To  zealoully  wifhed  her  to  maintain.  At 
lengda,  however,  his  app rehen  fion  was  ef- 
fedually  terminated  by  an  event,  which, 
though  much  more  probable  than  the 
dreaded  marriage  of  CharielTa,  was  not  To 
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ftrongly  anticipated  by  the  imagination  of 
the  dlftant  ’Iquire.  This  event  was  the 
death  of  Erinnis  j who,  having  utterly  worn 
out  a good  conftitution  by  the  moil;  abfurd 
and  difgraceful  intemperance,  died,  as  flie 
had  lived,  in  magnificent  mifery.  The 
tender  Chariefia  paid  the  laft  offices  of  af- 
fedion  to  her  unworthy  fifter,  and  returned 
in  a calm  and  pious  ftate  of  mind  from  the 
abode  of  joylefs  grandeur,  whofe  vanity 
was  now  moft  completely  fhewn,  to  her 
own  peaceful  and  comfortable  manfion. 
Her  difpofition  was  ftlll  remarkably  chear- 
ful,  and  ffie  took  too  kind  and  too  virtuous 
I an  intereft  in  the  general  happinefs  of  the 
' living,  to  think  affedted  forrow  a proper 
* compliment  to  the  dead.  She  had  too 
I clearly  feen  all  the  various  infelicity  of 
I Erinnis,  not  to  confider  her  releafe  as  a 
i blefled  event ; and  it  pleafed  Heaven  to 
i reward  the  long  and  indulgent  attention, 

I which  ffie  had  paid  to  the  bodily  and  men- 
i tal  infirmities  of  that  unhappy  relation, 

; with  many  years  of  undifturbed  tranquil- 
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lity,  and  the  pureft  focial  enjoyment.  I 
had  opportunities  to  contemplate  her  inte- 
refling  charadler  at  this  I'eafon  of  her  life, 
and,  as  I believe  her  to  -have  been,  for  fe- 
veral  years,  one  of  the  happieft  of  mortals, 
I fhall  enlarge  on  the  particular  circum- 
flances  which  conftituted  that  happinefs, 
and  minutely  examine  that  invaluable  cafl 
of  mind,  which  enabled  lier  to  gain,  and  to 
lecure,  the  rareft  and  moil  precarious  of  all 
human  pofTefTions. — Chariefla  was  about 
forty- two,  when  flie  returned  to  a conftant 
refidence  in  her  own  quiet  and  comfortable 
manfion  : fhe  was  naturally  fond  of  fociety^, 
and  her  eafy  fortune  enabled  her  to  enjoy  it 
in  that  temperate  and  rational  manner, 
which  fuited  her  inclination.  Having 
made  many  juft  remarks  on  the  different 
conditions  of  female  life,  fhe  was  perfe6lly 
convinced,  that  fhe  had  great  realon  to  be 
fatisfied  v.'ith  her  own  fingle  ftate,  and  no 
incidents  arofe,  that  could  make  her  wifh  to 
phange  it.  Her  patrimonial  fortune  had 
been  much  increafed  by  fome  confiderable 
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legacies,  and  flie  enjoyed  an  income,  which, 
by  her  prudent  regulation  of  it,  not  only 
fupplied  her  with  all  the  ufual  comforts  of 
affluence,  but  furnifhed  her  with  the  exalted 
pleafure  of  conferring  happinefs  on  a fe- 
ledted  number  of  induftrious  poor.  She 
had  a fpacious  and  chearful  houfe,  that  pe- 
culiarly pleafed  her  Own  flincy,  and  a fet  of 
intelligent  and  good-humoured  domedics, 
who  were  attached,  more  by  affeftion  than 
by  intereft,  to  her  perfon  ; and  the  neigh- 
bouring feat  of  her  brother  afforded  her  a 
young  flouriffung  family,  whom  (he  fre- 
quently furveyed  with  all  the  tender  de- 
light of  an  affectionate  parent. 

Such  were  the  external  circumftances 
that  contributed  to  form  the  happinefs  of 
Chariefla ; circumftances,  indeed,  highly 
defirable  in  themfelves,  yet  utterly  infuffi- 
cient  to  make  a woman  happy,  without 
thofe  nobler  internal  bleffmgs,  which  were 
the  true  riches  of  Charieffa.  She  poffeffed, 
in  the  mod  eminent  degree,  a chearful  fim- 
plicity  of  heart,  inexhaudible  benevolence, 
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and  imaffcdted  piety.  It  was  by  the  con- 
ftant  yet  modeft;  exercife  of  thefe  admirable 
t.]ualities,  that  Chariefia  fecured  to  hcrfelf, 
not  only  more  felicity,  but  even  more  pub- 
lic regard  and  attention,  than  was  obtained 
by  fome  fingle  ladies  of  her  neighbour- 
hood, wiio  were  undoubtedly  her  fuperiors 
in  the  attradive  endowments  of  beauty, 
opulence,  and  wit.  CharielTii,  perhaps, 
was  never  known  in  her  life  to  utter  a witty 
repartee  ; but,  fuch  is  the  lively  influence 
of  genuine  good -nature,  that  her  converfa- 
tion  never  failed  to  delight,  and  lier  houfe 
was  freejuented  as  the  abode  of  benevolent 
vivacity.  Though  flie  had  pafl'ed  the  gay 
period  of  youth,  and  never  afleded  to  dif- 
guife  lier  age,  Ike  took  a particular  fatisfac- 
tion  in  promoting  tire  innocent  amufements 
of  the  young ; indeed.  The  was  a general 
friend  to  every  leafon  and  every  rank  of 
life  : even  the  com.mon  acquaintance  of 
Chariefia,  if  they  had  any  occafion  to  wilh 
for  her  afllftance,  were  line  of  finding  her, 
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withouc  Iblicitation,  a zealous  promoter  of 
their  profperity  and  pleafure. 

There  was  a period  in  her  life,  at  which 
fome  of  Iicr  uncandid  neighbours  conjec- 
tured, that  the  fubtle  vice  of  avarice  was  be- 
ginning to  infeft  her  j Hie  hiddenly  parted 
with  her  cliariot,  and  reduced  Iier  eftablifli- 
ment,  without  affigning  her  reafons  for 
conduct  fo  furprifing.  In  a few  years 
file  refumed  her  equipage,  and  recom- 
menced her  ufual  ftyle  of  living,  with  as 
much  or  rather  more  fplendor  than  ever. 
This  {till  more  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  neighbourhood  ; and  the  very  people, 
who,  on  the  former  alteration,  had  accufed 
her  of  avarice,  now  exclaimed,  that  flie  was 
either  feized  with  the  frenzy  of  extrava- 
gance, or  was  endeavouring  to  allure  a 
huflDand.  It  was,  however,  proclaimed 
upon  her  death,  by  the  worthy  family  of  a 
deceafcd  merchant,  that,  under  the  promifc 
of  the  moft  abfolute  fecrecy,  fie  liad  al- 
lotted to  his  afriftance,  during  the  years  of 
the  above-mentioned  retrenchment,  a full 
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moiety  of  her  income,  by  which  generous 
exertion  llie  had  fupported  him  through 
fome  moft  cruel  and  undeferved  diftrell'es, 
enabled  him  to  retrieve  his  circumftances, 
and  preferve  his  family  from  impending 
ruin. 

Though  her  fpirits  were  naturally  quick, 
and  her  aheTions  very  ftrong,  I never 
heard  an  inflance  of  her  being  at  any  time 
betrayed  into  an  iincandid  animofity.  The 
town,  in  which  fire  refided,  was  frequently 
diftrafted  by  ecclefiaftical  and  parliamentary 
contention.  In  thofe  uncharitable  ftrug- 
gles  for  power,  the  relations  of  CharieflTa 
were  often  hotly  engaged.  Her  affe6lionate 
heart  never  failed,  indeed,  to  take  a lively 
interefl:  in  all  their  purfuits,  but  Hie  never 
ridiculed  or  vilified  their  opponents,  with 
thofe  eager  and  illiberal  inveftives,  which 
have  been  known  to  flow,  upon  fuch  ex- 
afperating  occafions,  from  the  lips  of  many 
a quiet  fpinfler,  and  of  many  a fober  ma- 
tron. The  enmity  of  CharielTa  was  as  ge- 
nerous as  her  friendlhip  ■,  and,  whenever 
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flic  heard  Inch  petty  abufive  tales,  as  are 
bafely  fabricated  in  every  popular  conteft, 
for  the  purpofe  of  the  hour,  although  they 
favoured  her  ov/n  party,  dae  would  dif- 
countenance  their  circulation,  or  expofe 
their  abli-irdity.  Nor  was  this  hberaiity  of 
conduct  without  its  reward  i CharielTa  had 
the  fatisfaction  of  perceiving,  that  ilie  con- 
ciliated to  herfelf  tire  perfeft  refpea:  and 
good-will  of  the  moft  oppofite  contending 
characters.  Perhaps  there  never  lived  a 
human  being,  fo  fairly  and  fully  polfelTed 
of  general  efteem ; and,  to  a mind  truly 
amiable,  there  can  hardly  be  a ftate  of 
earthly  enjoyment  fuperior  to  what  arifes 
from  incefiant  and  open  proofs  of  being 
iiniverfally  beloved.  Having  pollefled,  for 
many  years,  thi^  trancjuil  and  puie  delight, 
the  tender  CharielTa  began  to  fink  undei 
natural  infirmity;  fiie  fuftained  a flmrt 
but  feverc  illnels  with  exemplaiy  com- 
pofurc,  and,  in  the  clofe  of  it,  with  that 
calm  and  cheaitul  devotion  which  had 
diftinguinied  her  life,  flic  religned  her  bene- 
volent 
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volent  fpirit  to  the  great  parent  of  all  be- 
nevolence. 

The  influence  of  her  virtue  was  veiy  far 
from  ceafing  with  her  mortal  exiftence ; 
and,  though  twelve  years  liave  now  elapfed 
fince  the  deceafe  of  this  admirable  woman, 
her  excellent  qualities  are  ftill  freflt  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  had  the  happinefs  of 
her  acquaintance  and  they  hardly  ever 
pafs  the  houfe  in  which  die  refided,  with- 
out bellowing  a figh  of  regret,  or  a fen- 
tence  of  praife,  on  the  merits  of  CharielTa. 

It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  warm  and  ge- 
nuine fpirit  of  charity,  in  the  fcriptural 
comprehenfive  fenfe  of  that  word,  which 
gave  fo  hrong  an  effecl;  to  the  fimple  cha- 
radtef  of  this  excellent  perlon.  Indeed,  in 
tlie  formation  of  her  charadler,  it  feemed  as 
if  nature  hatl  determined  to  fliew  how  far 
her  own  [)ov.'ers  were  fufFiCient  to  make  a 
woman  both  amiable  and  happy,  without 
borrowing  any  ailiflance  from  art.  To  the 
\ arious  elegant  accompli fliments  that  par- 
ticularly belong  to  her  fex  and  her  llation, 
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we  might  almoft  fay,  that  Chariefla  was  an 
abfolute  ftranger ; flie  had  no  ear  for  ma- 
fic, no  tafte  for  painting,  no  talents  for  any 
elaborate  and  graceful  works  of  the  needle  j 
die  had  no  pafTion  for  books,  and  had  there- 
fore contracted  fo  fiender  an  acquaintance 
with  polite  literature,  tliat,  in  common  dif- 
courfe,  file  adopted  many  terms  of  provincial 
vulgarity  : yet,  fo  admirably  did  chearfulnels 
and  good- nature  atone  for  all  her  defi- 
ciencies, that  it  was  impodible  to  think 
her  converfation  tirefome,  or  her  company 
infipid.  I once,  indeed,  heard  it  remarked, 
by  an  ancient  fpinfter  of  her  neighbour- 
hood, who,  though  infinitely  more  opulent, 
was  not  half  fo  much  refpeCted,  that  Cha- 
riefla had  a very  weak  underilanding  ; but 
if  to  avoid  all  the  little  jealoulies,  fiifpi- 
cions,  and  bickerings  of  ordinary  fpirits ; 
if  to  conciliate  univerfal  regard,  without 
praCtifing  the  ungenerous  arts  of  hypocrify 
and  adulation  ; if  to  puifue  and  relilli  the 
moft  innocent  and  rational  plcafurcs  with 
moderation  and  gratitude  i if  to  difeharge 
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the  mod  eflential  duties  with  regularity, 
devoid  of  oftcntation  ; if,  in  Ihort,  to  enjoy 
and  to  dillribute  the  valuable,  though  tranfi- 
tory  happinefs  of  this  world,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  fecure  the  permanent  and  in- 
eftimable  felicity  of  that  which  is  an- 
nounced to  us  by  the  promifes  of  Heaven ; 
if,  I fay,  to  do  all  this  may  be  confidered  as 
a proof  of  wifdom,  envy  herfelf  mull  allow, 
that  CharielTa  was  one  of  the  wifeft  as  well 
as  the  mod  fortunate  of  women. 

I have  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleafure  on 
the  character  of  this  amiable  perfon,  not 
only  from  the  affedtion  wliich  I bear  to  her 
memory,  but  from  the  wifli  of  exciting 
many  a worthy  Old  Maid  to  emulate  that 
benevolent  alacrity  which  formed  the  hap- 
pinefs of  my  departed  friend.  No  example 
can,  I think,  be  prefented  to  the  fiderhood, 
which  they  may  follow  with  greater  eafe, 
or  with  fuperior  advantage.  It  mud,  in- 
deed, be  allowed,  that  few  ancient  virgins 
poffefs  the  com.fortable  affluence  of  Cha- 
rieffai  yet  her  excellence  arofe  not  from 
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external  circumftances  ; with  a much  hum- 
bler revenue,  fhe  would  have  poffelTed  and 
difeovered  the  fame  generous  felicity  of 
fpirit.  Nature  is  equally  indulgent  to 
every  rank  in  life ; as  in  her  vegetable 
kingdom  fhe  has  kindly  made  the  fweeteft 
of  flowers  the  moft  common,  fo,  in  the 
moral  world,  fhe  has  placed  the  lovely  vir- 
tue, which  conduces  moft  to  human  happi- 
nefs,  equally  within  the  reach  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Benevolence 
may  be  confidered  as  the  rofe,  which  is 
found  as  beautiful  and  as  fragrant  in  the 
narrow  border  of  the  cottao;er,  as  in  the 
ample  and  magnificent  garden  of  the  noble. 
The  truth  of  genuine  charity  is  not  efii- 
mated  by  the  weight  of  what  flie  gives; 
and  the  mite  of  the  indigent  Old  Maid, 
like  that  of  the  poor  widow,  may  be  fupe- 
i rior  in  real  merit  to  the  moft  fplendid  do- 
nation. Charity  is  a theme,  on  which  the 
fublimeft  fpirits  have  fo  often  and  fo  ably 
difcoLirfed ; it  is  a virtue  of  fuch  acknow- 
I ledged  value  and  lullre,  that  to  fj:)cak  far- 
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ther  in  its  praife  may  appear  like  an  at- 
tempt 

to  gild  refined  geld. 

Or  add  a perfimne  to  the  violet. 

Yet,  after  all  the  admirable  things  that  have 
been  written  on  this  lovely  prefident  of  the 
angelic  virtues,  it  remains,  T think,  for  me 
‘to  lliew,  why  charity  may  with  fingular 
propriety  be  recommended  to  that  fair  and 
tender  community,  of  which  I have  now, 
and,  I liope,  with  no  offenfive  arrogance, 
profelfed  myfelf  the  pallor. 

The  unhappinefs  of  ancient  virgins  often 
arifes  from  a certain  vacuity  of  heart,  which 
is  frequently  the  natural  confequence  of 
their  peculiar  fituation.  I have  fometimes 
confidered  the  bofom  of  an  Old  Maid  as  a 
kind  of  cell,  in  which  it  was  intended  that 
the  lively  bee,  AlFedlion,  flrould  treafure  up 
its  colledled  fweets;  but  this  bee  happen- 
ing to  perifh,  before  it  could  properly  fettle 
on  the  flowers  that  fliould  afford  its  wealth, 
the  vacant  cell  may  unluckily  become  tlie 
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abode  of  that  drone  Indifference,  or  of  the 
■wafp  Malignity.  To  fpeak  in  lefs  figura- 
tive language  — the  want  of  proper  objebts 
to  entrage  and  employ  that  fund  of  tendei- 
nefs,  which  nature  fcldom  fails  to  beftow 
on  the  female  frame,  may  render  the  joy  lefs 
unconnected  fpinfter  both  troublefome  to 
her  acquaintance,  and  a burthen  to  herfelf. 
Of  ail  the  different  kinds  of  want,  1 appre- 
hend that,  which  originates  in  the  heart, 
muff;  be  the  moff;  depreffing.  The  pains 
of  difappointed  hunger  and  thirft  are  un- 
doubtedly great;  yet  a deffiny  far  more 
deplorable  than  that  of  Tantalus  would  be 
affigned  to  that  being  (if  we  may  fuppole 
fuch  a being  to  exift)  who,  with  a fpirit 
full  of  generous  and  kind  affeCtions,  ffiouJd 
never  be  allowed  to  indulge  idelf  in  a fingle 
aft  or  expreffion  of  generofity  or  kindnel's. 
Now  the  folitary  yet  benevolent  Old  Maid, 
who  has  no  hufband  to  love,  no  child  to 
idolize,  and,  perhaps,  no  friend  to  efteem, 
would  be  almoff:  redticcd  to  the  dreary  and 
miferable  condition  which  I have  here 
VoL,  I.  imagined. 
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imagined,  were  not  charity,  who  has  the 
power  of  fupplying  even  the  tendereft  rela- 
tion, and  of  giving  children  to  the  child- 
lefs — were  not  charity,  I fay,  both  perfedtiy 
able,  and  perpetually  ready, 

Ti?  fdl  the  void  left  aching  in  the  breajl. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  charity  to  poflefs 
one  fi^nal  advantage  over  fome  of  the  moll; 
eminent  palfions  and  virtues  of  the  human 
Ipirit.  Ambition,  love,  and  friendfliip,  are 
not  only  fubjedl;  to  mortification  and  difap- 
pointment,  but  cannot  even  exilt  without 
the  afliftance  of  time  and  chance.  But 
charity  is  by  no  means  the  offspring  or  the 
flave  of  accident,  and  all  her  delights  are 
permanent  and  certain.  It  is  poffiblc,  that 
a heart,  which  nature  has  rendered  capable 
of  the  moft  tender  and  fublime  attachment, 
may  v/ander  through  the  wildernefs  ofhuman 
life,  without  tailing  the  fweets  either  of  love 
or  friendfhip.  But  a charitable  fpirit,  though 
confined  to  the  moll  narrow  and  barren  field 
of  adlion,  may  find  even  there  abundance  of 

objedls 
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objefls  to  call  forth,  and  to  reward,  the 
moft  falutary  and  delightful  exertions.  I 
exhort,  therefore,  the  folitary  Old  Maid — 
who  may  be  conlidered  as  the  inhabitant  of  a 
wildernefs,  w'here  the  flowers  of  love  are  ut- 
terly withered,  and  thofe  of  friendlhip  very 
thinly  fcattered — to  make  charity  her  fa- 
vourite and  conftant  companion.  She  who 
docs  fo,  will  infallibly  find,  in  the  delight 
arifing  from  ftich  intercourfe,  an  adequate 
and  lively  fubftitute  for  all  the  more  preca- 
rious pleafures,  of  which  the  caprice  of 
chance  may  have  cruelly  deprived  her. 

I was  on  the  point  of  clofing  my  prefent 
chapter  with  the  preceding  exhortation, 
when  an  old  acquaintance  entered  my  ftudy, 
and,  before  he  ended  his  vifit,  obliged  me 
with  a pleafing  and  ufeful  proof  of  genuine 
friendfliip,  in  a full  and  frank  opinion  of 
the  newly-written  pages  that  happened  to 
lie  before  me.  After  fomc  animating  com- 
pliments on  the  defign  and  tendency  of  my 
work  in  general,  by  which  my  vanity  was 
more  flattered  than  it  may  become  me,  as  a 

philof(;pher, 
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philofopher,  to  confels,  my  friend  proceeded 
in  the  following  manner : — “ There  ap- 
“ pears  to  me  a deficiency  in  this  part  of 
your  elTay,  which  time  and  chance  h^ve 
enabled  me  to  fupply : you  have,  indeed, 
“ done  ample  juftice,  in  many  points,  to 
‘‘  the  amiable  members  of  the  fifterhood ; 
you  have  fuccefsfully  expofed  the  falfe- 
hood  of  that  vulgar  and  illiberal  preju- 
‘‘  dice,  which  concludes,  that  every  Old 
Maid  is  a mortified  being,  whom  the 
“ want  of  attradlions,  or  the  influence  of 
accident,  has  reduced,  againft  her,  will, 
“ to  a very  woeful  condition ; you  have 
fhewn,  on  the  contrary,  by  argument 
and  example,  that  the  ancient  virgin  may 
“ be  a chearful  and  happy  creature,  com- 
“ pletely  contented  with  a ftate,  which  fhe 
“ has  deliberately  chofen  : but  to  difeharge 
“ your  duty  entirely  to  that  injured  and 
“ amiable  community,  whofe  advocate  you 
are,  it  remains  for  you,  I think,  to  cele- 
“ brate  fome  charafters,  who,  without  any 
tindure  of  Romifli  fuperftition,  have  de- 

“ voted 
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^ voted ' themfelves  to  a life  of  virginity; 

" from  the  pure  and  fublime  motives  of 
“ friendfliip  and  affedlion.  I have  my- 
‘‘  felf,”  continued  my  inftrudtor/  “ thb 
happinefs  of  having  known  two  fignal 
inftances  of  that  generous  facrifice,  whicH, 
" I think,  you  ought  to  commemorate  ; I 
fliall  rejoice  in  feeing  the  charadlers  of 
my  two"  friends  immortalized  in  youV 
benevolent  eflay  j you  may  introduce 
them  to  the  admiration  of  your  readers, 
under  the  titles  of  Angelica  and  Mele- 
tina.  Eminent  as  they  are  in  difinte- 
refVed  virtue,  you  may  include  in  a few 
pages,  all  that  is  material  in  the  hiftory 
of  each.” 

‘ Meletina  is  the  accomplifhed  daughter 
^ of  opulent  parents.  ETer  mother  died 
‘ when  file  was  very  young  5 her  father,  a 
‘ man  of  a feeling  and  liberal  mind,  de- 
I * voted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  education  of 
his  tv/o  lovely  children,  Meletina  and  licr 
^ brother,  who,  being  nearly  of  an  age,  anci 
equal  in  all  the  beft  gifts  of  nature,  grew 

0.3  ‘ 
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‘ up  together  in  the  tendereft  affedlion.  It 
‘ happened  that  Meletina,  now  turned  of 
‘ twenty,  was  on  a diftant  vifit,  at  the  houfe 
‘ of  a female  relation,  when  fhe  heard  that 
‘ her  father,  whom  flie  loved  mofl  tenderly, 
‘ was  attacked  by  a very  dangerous  difor- 
' der.  The  poor  girl  haftened  home  in 
‘ the  mod  painful  anxiety,  which  was  con- 

* verted  into  the  bittereft  diftrefs,  by  her 
‘ finding,  on  her  return,  that  her  father 
‘ was  dead,  and  her  brother  confined  by 
‘ the  malignant  diftemper,  which  he  had 
‘ caught  in  his  incefTant  attendance  on  the 
^ parent  they  had  loft.  The  utmoft  efforts 
‘ were  ufed  to  keep  Meletina  from  the 
^ chamber  of  her  brother ; but  no  entreaties 
' could  prevail  on  her  to  defert  the  only 
‘ furviving  objed  of  her  ardent  affe6lion, 
‘ and,  defpifing  the  idea  of  her  own  danger, 
‘ fhe  attended  the  unhappy  youth,  vvho  was 
‘ now  delirious,  with  luch  tender  affiduity, 
‘ that  fhe  would  not  permit  him  to  receive 
*■  either  nourifhment  or  medicine  from  any 

* hand  but  her  own.  The  purity  of  her 

^ conftitution, 
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*•'  conftitution,  or  the  immediate  caie  of 
‘ Providence,  preferved  the  generous  Me- 
' letina  from  infe6lion,  and  Heaven  granted 
‘ to  her  earneft  prayers  the  endangered  life 
' of  her  brother ; but  his  recovery  feemed 

* to  be  rather  defigned  as  a trial  of  her  for- 
‘ titude,  than  as  a reward  of  her  tendernefs  . 

* his  bodily  health  was  reftored  to  him,  but 
‘ his  mental  faculties  were  deftroyed.  The 
‘ unhappy  Meletina,  in  tne  place  of  a 

* lively  young  friend,  and  a generous  pio- 
‘ teftor,  found  only  a poor  babbling  idiot ; 

» whofe  fituation  appeared  to  her  the  more 
« deplorable,  becaufe,  though  he  had  ut- 

* terly  loft  a folid  and  a brilliant  under- 
^ Handing,  he  feemed  to  retain  all  his  be- 
‘ nevolent  affeftions.  By  one  peculiarity 
‘ which  attended  him,  fhe  was  fingularly 
‘ affected  ; and,  perhaps,  it  made  her  re- 
‘ folve  on  th*e  extraordinary  facrifi.ee,  which 
‘ fhe  has  offered  to  his  calamity.  The  pe- 
^ culiarity  I fpcak  of  was  this ; he  not  only 
‘ difeovered  great  fa tis faction  in  the  fight 
‘ of  his  filter,  though  utterly  unable  to 

(^4  ‘ maintain 
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' maintain  a rational  converfation  with  her, 

‘ but  if  fhe  left  him  for  any  confiderabl^ 

^ time,  he  began  to  exprefs,  by  many  wild 
‘ geftures,  extreme  agitation  and  anxiety, 

* and  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  touch 

* any  food,  except  in  the  prefence  of  Mele- 
‘ tina.  Many  experiments  were  tried  tb 

* quiet  his  apprehenfions  on  this  point,  and 
‘ to  relieve  his  filler  from  fo  inconvenient 
‘ and  fo  painful  an  attendance.  Thefe  ex- 
^ periments  did  not  fucceed ; but  two  me- 
‘ dical  friends  of  Meletina,  who  took  a ge- 

* nerous  interell  in  her  health  and  happi- 
‘ nefs,  engaged  to  corredl  this  peculiarity 
^ in  her  poor  fenfelefs  brother,  and  con- 
‘ vinced  her,  that  for  his  fake,  as  well  as' 

* her  own,  Ihe  ought  to  acquiefee  in  fome 
‘ painful  expedients  for  this  purpofe.  tier 
^ underllanding  was,  indeed,  convinced  by 
' their  hum.ane  and  judicious  arguments, 

* but  her  heart  foon  revolted  againll  them ; 

* and,  after  two  or  three  fevere  but  unfuc- 
^ cefsful  attempts  to  corredl  the  obllinate 
‘ habit  of  the  affeddonate  idiot,  flie  deter- 

‘ mined 
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* mined  to  irritate  him  no  farther,  but  to 
' make  an  entire  facrifice  of  her  own  con- 
^ venicnce  and  pleafure  to  the  tranquillity 

* of  this  unfortunate  being.  She  felt  a 
‘ tender  and  melancholy  delight  in  pro- 
‘ moting  his  peace  and  comfort ; but  the 
‘ time  now  arrived,  in  v/hich  the  force  and 
^ purity  of  her  fifterly  attachment  was  ex- 

* pofed  to  a trial,  perhaps  as  fevere  as  ever 
‘ woman  fuftained.  A year  and  fome 
‘ months  had  now  elapfed  fince  the  deceafe 

* of  her  father,  when  a young  Ibldier  of  fa- 
' mily  and  fortune,  who  had  made  a deep 
‘ impreffion  on  her  youthful  heart,  returned 
‘ to  England  from  a diftant  campaign.,  Lie 
‘ was  juft  recovered  of  a wound,  which-  had 

. ‘ detained  him  abroad,  and  returned  home 
‘ in  the  ardent  hope  of  being  completely 
‘ rewarded  for  all  his  toils  and  fufferings 
‘ by  the  pofiefTion  of  his  lovely  Meletina. 

‘ She  received  him  with  all  the  franknefs 
‘ and  warmth  of  a fincere  and  virtuous  af- 
‘ fedtion  ; but,  after  they  had  given  to  each 
‘ other  a long  and  circumftantial  account 

‘ of 
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‘ of  their  paft  diftreftes,  fhe  anfwered  his 
‘ eager  propofal  of  immediate  marriage,  by 
‘ declaring,  that  flie  thought  it  her  duty  to 

* renounce  her  fair  profpeft  of  connubial 
‘ happinefs,  and  to  devote  herfelf  entirely 

* to  that  unfortunate  brother,  who  exifted 
' only  by  her  incelTant  attention : fhe  enu- 
‘ merated  the  many  reafons  that  inclined 
' her  to  fuch  a painful  facrifice,  w'ith  all 

* the  fimple  and  pathetic  eloquence  of  an- 
‘ gelic  virtue.  Fler  lover,  who  poflcfTed 

* that  melting  tendernefs  of  heart,  which 
‘ often  accompanies  heroic  courage,  lif- 
‘ tened  to  all  her  arguments  with  a filent 
‘ though  pafTionate  admiration,  and,  inflead 
‘ of  attempting  to  detach  her  thoughts 
‘ from  the  deplorable  condition  of  her  bro- 
‘ ther,  he  offered  to  relinquifli  his  own 

* adlive  purfuits,  to  engage  with  her  in  any 
‘ plan  of  fequeftered  life,  and  to  take  an 
‘ equal  part  in  die  fuperintendance  of  that 
‘ haplefs  being,  who  had  fo  juft  a title  to 
‘ their  compaffion  and  their  care.  This 

* generous  offer  overwhelmed  the  tender 

‘ Meletina. 
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‘ Meletina.  For  fome  time  fhe  could  an- 
‘ fwer  it  only  by  weeping ; but  they  were 
‘ tears  of  mingled  agony  and  delight.  At 
‘ laid  fhe  replied,  “ My  excellent  friend,  I 
‘ iliall  now,  and  at  all  times,  have  the 
‘ franknefs  to  avov/,  that  you  are  extremely 
^ dear  to  me,  and  that  I feel,  as  I ought  to 
‘ do,  the  uncom.mon  proof  which  you  are 

* now  giving  me  of  the  pureft  afFeftion ; 

‘ but  I mull  not  fuffer  the  kindnefs  and 
‘ generofity  of  your  heart  to  injure  your 

* hapninefs  and  glory.  I muft  not  be  your 
‘ wife.  The  peculiarity  of  my  fituation 
^ calls  for  fo  paintul  a facrifice  ; but  great 
‘ facrifices  have  great  rewards ; I feel  that 
‘ I fhah  be  fupported  by  the  noble  pride, 

‘ not  only  of  difcharging  my  duty,  but  of 
‘ preicrving  your  tender  elteem,  which  I 
‘ Ihould  certainly  deferve  to  forfeit,  as  well 
‘ as  rny  own,  it  I did  not  refolutely  decline 

* your  too  generous  propofal,”  J he  ar- 
‘ fedfionate  young  foldier  endeavoured  to 
‘ (hake  her  refolution,  by  every  argument 
‘ tljat  the  truth  and  ardour  ot  his  palTion 

‘ could 
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could  pofTibly  fuggeft.  M’eletlna  was  in- 
flexible  ; and  the  iitmofl;  that  her  lover 
^ could  obtain,  was  a promife,  that  if,  by 
‘ attention  and  time,  fhe  fucceeded  in  her 
‘ hope  of  refloring  the  intellefts  of  her 
brother,  flie  would  complete  the  fcene  of 
‘ general  iiappinefs,  which  that  joyful  event 
‘ would  occafion,  by  the  immediate  ac- 
< ccptance  of  that  hand,  which  fhe  now  re- 
^‘jc£ted  only  from  the  juft  fcruples  of  ge- 

* niiine  aftebtion.  Having  thus  fettled  their 
very  delicate  conteft,  they  parted.  The 

* foldier  rejoined  his  regiment;  bur,  in 

* fpite  of  militaiy  diflipation,  continued  for 

* a long  time  to  write  very  tender  letters  to 
the  generous  Meletina.  At  laft,  how- 

‘ ever,  wliether  Ins  paffion  was  diminlflicd 
‘ by  its  defpair  of  being  gratified,  or  whe- 

* ther  the  purity  of  a cliafte  attachment  is 

* incompatible  with  a martial  life,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  dangerous  and  diftant 

‘ fervice,  he  was  deeply  involved  in  a very 
‘ perplexing  illicit  intrigue,  which  would 
' Tjrcbably  have -given  him  many  years  of 

• ^ difquietude, 
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/ difquietude,  had  not  die  chance  .of.^war 
* put  an  early  period  to  his  life  ; a muiketr- 
‘ ball  pafied'  through  his  body  j but  he^ 

‘ lived  long  enough  to  write  an  afFedlionate 
‘ parting  letter  to  Meletina,  in  which  he 
‘ confeffed  his  frailtiesj  extolled  her  angelic 
" purity  of  heart,  and  entreated  her  to  do, 

‘ what  he  folemnly  allured  her  he  did  him,- 
' I'elf,  conllder  both  the  time  and  the  man- 
ner  of  his  death,  not  as  a misfortune,  but 
‘ a blelnng.  Meletina  lamented  him  when 
dead,  as  die  had  loved  him  living,  wdth 
‘ the  mod  faithful  tendernefs;  die  mourned 
‘ for  him  as  for  a hufband ; and,  though 
‘ many  years  have  elapfed  fince  his  deceafe, 

* a grey  filk  is  to  this  day  her  cendant  ap- 
‘ pare!.  Nor  is  there  any  odentation  in 
^ this  peculiarity  of  her  drefs ; for  her  at- 
" tendance  on  her  brother  is  dill  fo  uni- 
‘ form,  that  die  never  appears  in  public, 

. ‘ and,  indeed,  is  never  abfent  from  her 
‘ own  houfe  more  than  two  or  three  hours 
‘ at  a time.  From  habit,  and  the  aliec- 
‘ tionate  cad  of  her  temper,  die  takes  a 
5 ‘ pleafure 
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' pleafure  in  the  petty  childifli  plays  by 

* which  her  haplefs  companion  is  amufed ; 

* and,  fo  far  from  finking  herfelf  into  a ftate 

* of  indolence  or  apathy,  fhe  poffefles  great 

* delicacy  of  manners,  and  all  the  ftrengrh 

* and  luftre  of  a refined  underftanding. 

* She  is  now  turned  of  fifty ; and,  though 

* her  countenance,  w'hen  fhe  is  filent,  has 

* an  air  of  mild  and  touching  melancholy, 
' her  converfation  is  animated  and  chear- 

* ful.  As  her  brother  pleafes  himfelf  by 

* the  habit  of  rifing  and  going  to  reft  with 
‘ the  lark,  flie  has  the  long  winter  evenings 

* entirely  to  herfelf ; and  at  this  feafon  flie 
‘ has  a great  fliare  of  focial  enjoyment,  by 
‘ receiving  the  vifits  of  her  felefted  fiends. 
^ To  thefe  fhe  is  remarkably  open  and  un- 

* rcferved,  and  has  a peculiar  pleafure  in 

* talking  over  the  extraordinary  occur- 
‘ rences  of  her  early  life.  This  circle,  in- 
‘ deed,  is  fir-all,  though  it  Is  juftly  efteemed 
‘an  honour  to  fnare  thv  friendfliip  ofMe- 
‘ letina,  and  thofe  who  poficfs  it  have  the 
‘ happinefs  of  knowing,  perhaps,  the  moft 

fingular 
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' fmgiilar  and  mofl:  interefting  of  ancient 
‘ virgins.’ 

“ If  any  one  might  difpute  this  pre-emi- 
“ nence  with  Meletina,  it  muft  be,  I think, 
“ the  more  fortunate  Angelica,  who  lived 
the  life  of  a veftal  from  motives  equally 
amiable,  but  in  a ftate  of  tranquillity 
“ and  delight.” 

‘ Angelica  was  the  only  child  of  a wor- 
‘ thy  gentleman,  who,  having  loft  his  wife, 
‘ and  dying  himfelf  during  the  infancy  of 

* his  daughter,  left  her,  with  an  eftate  of 
‘ about  a thoufand  a year,  to  the  care  of 
‘ his  mod  intimate  friend,  a man  of  great 
^ integrity  and  benevolence,  with  a mode- 
^ rate  fortune  and  a numerous  family.  An- 
' gelica  grew  up  in  the  mod  affeftionate 
‘ intimacy  with  all  the  children  of  her  ex- 
‘ cellent  guardian;  but  her  favourite  friend 
‘ was  his  elded  daughter,  whom  we  will 
‘ call  Faudina.  She  was  born  in  the  fame 
‘ year  with  Angelica,  and  pofiefled  the 

* fame  intelligent  fweetnefs  of  temper,  with 
‘ the  additional  advantages  of  a beautidil 


‘ countenance 
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Countenance  and  a majeftic  perfon.  Ari- 

* gelica  had  never  any  claim  to  either  of 
thefe  perfections  : her  ftature  was  rather 

* below  the  common  fize,  and  her  features, 
'*  though  foftened  hy  modefty,  and  ani- 
' * mated  by  a lively  underftanding,  were 

■ ^ neither  regular  nor  handfome ; but,  from 
‘ the  tenor  of  her  life,  it  may  be  queftioned, 

* if  any  female  ever  poflefled  a more  beau- 
tiful  foul.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three 

’ flie  continued  to  refide  in  the  houfe  of 
^ * her  guardian,  when  a young  man  of  a 
• ^ pleafing  perfon  and  moft  engaging  man- 
' ners,  to  whom  we  will  give  the  name 
‘ of  Eumenes,  became  a very  afliduous  vi- 
- ‘ fiter  at  that  houfe.  He  was  a man  of 

■ ‘ the  faireft  character,  but  of  a narrow 

* fortune ; and  many  good  people,  who 

* fuppofed  him  enamoured  of  Angelica’s 
..  ‘ eftate,  began  to  cenfure  the  guardian  of 
' ‘ that  lady  for  encouraging  the  preliminaiy 

‘ fteps  to  fo  unequal  a match ; they  even  ■ 
r * foretold,  as  Eumenes  was  particularly  at- 
" ‘ tentive  to  Angelica,  and  often  alone  with 

^ her. 
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‘ her,  that  the  young  gentleman  would  foon 
‘ fettle  himfelf  in  life,  by  eloping  with  the 
^ heirefs.  Her  guardian,  who  governed 
‘ all  his  houflaold  by  gentlenefs  and  affec- 

* tion,  had  too  much  confidence  in  his 

* ward  to  apprehend  fuch  an  event : but 
‘ he  began  to  think,  that  a ferious  and  mu- 
‘ tual  pafiion  was  taking  root  in  the  bofom 
‘ of  each  party;  an  opinion  in  which  he 
‘ was  confirmed,  by  obferving,  that  while 
« his  daughter  was  engaged  in  a diftant 
‘ vifit  of  fome  weeks,  Eumenes  continued 
‘ to  frequent  the  houfe  with  his  ufual  afli* 
‘ duity,  and  feemed  to  court  the  fociety  of 
‘ Angelica.  The  old  gentleman  was,  how- 
‘ ever,  miftaken  in  one  part  of  his  conjec- 
« ture ; for  Eumenes  only  fought  the  com- 
‘ pany  of  Angelica  as  the  fenfible  and 
‘ pleafing  friend  of  his  abfent  favourite: 
« but  as  he  had  not  yet  confelled  his  love, 
‘ the  gentle  Angelica,  like  her  guardian, 

* mifinterprcted  his  afilduity,  and  con- 
‘ ceived  for  him  the  tendereft  affeftion ; 

‘ which,  with  her  ufual  franknefs,  Ihe  de- 

VoL.  I.  H ‘ termined 
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‘ termined  to  impart  to  her  dear  Faiiftina, 
‘ as  foon  as  flie  returned.  From  this 
‘ refolution  flie  was  accidentally  diverted 
‘ by  a joyous  confufion,  which  difcovered 
‘ itfelf  both  in  the  features  and  behaviour 
^ of  Fauftina,  who,  on  the  very  day  of  her 

return,  eagerly  put  a letter  into  the  hand 
‘ of  Angelica,  and  requefted  her  to  read  it 
^ in  her  chamber,  while  flie  flew  to  con- 
‘ verfe  in  private  with  her  father  on  its 
‘ important  contents.  The  letter  was  from 
‘ Eumenes.  It  contained  a paluonate  cle- 
‘ claration  of  his  attachment  to  Fauftina, 
‘ and  a very  romantic  plan  to  facilitate 
‘ their  fpeedy  marriage.  What  the  feel- 
‘ ings  of  Angelica  mufl;  have  been  in  the 

* perufal  of  this  letter,  I fliall  leave  the 
‘ lively  female  imagination  to  fuppofe, 
‘ and  only  fay,  that,  having  fubdued  all 

traces  of  her  own  painful  emotion  before 

Fauftina  had  finiflied  her  conference  with 
‘ her  father,  flie  entered  their  apartment. 
‘ She  found  her  friend  in  tears,  and  the 

* benevolent  old  gentleman  endeavouring 

‘ to 
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' to  make  his  agitated  daughter  fmlle  again, 
‘ by  treating  the  propofiil  as  a jeft,  and  de- 
‘ clarino;  that  he  would  confent  to  the 
‘ union  of  two  tender  romantic  lovers,  as 
^ foon  as  they  could  marry  without  a pro- 
‘ fpett  of  ftarvingj  which,  he  faid,  from  the 
‘ expe61;ations  of  Eumenes,  they  might 
‘ poflibly  accomplifli  in  the  courfe  of 
‘ twenty  years.  The  generous  Angelica 
‘ inftantly  became  the  patronefs  of  Eu- 
‘ menes  and  Fauftina ; fhe  interceded  for 
' their  being  immediately  allowed  to  form 
' the  happinefs  of  each  other,  and,  to  ob- 

* viate  every  parental  objeftion  to  fhe 
‘ match,  fhe  infilled  on  fettling  half  her 

* fortune  upon  them,  with  a propofal  of 
‘ becoming  a part  of  their  family. 

‘ The  guardian  of  Angelica  treated  her 
' romantic  idea  with  a mixture  of  admira- 
‘ tion  and  ridicule  ; Eumenes  and  Fauftina 
‘ regarded  it  with  the  moft  ferious  grati- 
‘ tilde,  but  at  the  fame  time  rejedled  the 
‘ too  generous  offer,  with  a reiblution  fo 
noble  and  fincere,  that  it  increafed  the  ar- 
il 2 ‘ dent 
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‘ dent  defire  which  Angelica  felt,  to  make 
‘ her  own  eafy  fortune  the  foie  inftrument 
‘ of  their  general  happinefs : but  all  her  li- 
‘ beral  efforts  for  this  purpofe  were  as  libe- 

* rally  oppofed,  and  all  flie  could  obtain 
‘ was  a promife  from  her  guardian,  to  allow 
‘ the  lovers  to  cherifh  their  affedtion  for 
‘ each  other,  and  to  marry  as  foon  as  Eu- 
‘ menes,  who  had  Juft  taken  orders,  llioiild 
^ obtain  preferment  fufficient  to  fupport  a 
‘ wife.  This,  however,  was  an  event  which 
‘ the  worthy  father  of  Fauftina  had  not 
' the  happinefs  of  feeing : he  died  in 
' the  following  year ; and  Angelica,  who 
‘ had  no  longer  any  controller  to  appre- 
‘ hend  in  the  management  of  her  fortune, 
' renewed  her  former  generous  propofal  to 
‘ her  friends.  They  perfevered  in  their 

* magnanimous  refufal  of  her  bounty, 
^ though  fome  family  circumftances  made 
‘ them  peculiarly  anxious  to  fettle  together  as 

* foon  as  poftible,  on  any  flender  provifion. 
^ An  event,  however,  foon  happened,  which 
^ enabled  them  to  marry  without  any  tref- 

§ ‘ pafs 
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^ pafs  on  the  rules  of  oeconomical  difcre- 
‘ tion.  Eumenes  was  uncxpe6ledly  pre- 
‘ Tented  to  one  of  the  moft  valuable  livings 
‘ in  the  kingdom,  by  a nobleman,  who  pro- 
' felTed  to  give  it  him  in  confequence  of  a 
'juvenile  and  almoft  forgotten  friendfliip 
' with  his  deceafed  father.  This  furprifing 
' ftroke  of  good  fortune  made  the  lovers 
' and  their  fympathetic  friend  completely 
' happy.  The  wedding  was  foon  adjufted. 
' Angelica  fettled  herfelf  in  a pleafant  villa, 
' within  a few  miles  of  the  wealthy  redlor ; 
' who  was  furrounded  in  a few  years  with  a 
' very  promifing  family : fhe  fliared,  and 
' contributed  not  a little  to,  the  happinefs  of 
' her  friends,  being  frequently  at  their  houfe  j 
' and,  when  fhe  returned  to  her  own,  being 
‘ conftantly  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of 
' the  little  ones.  She  had  a peculiar  de- 
' light,  and  was  fingularly  fkilfui  in  the 
‘ cultivation  of  young  minds.  She  rejedled 
' federal  offers  of  marriage,  and  her  general 
‘ anfwer  was,  that  fhe  would  never  change 
‘ her  ftate,  becaufe  flie  already  enjoyed  the 

R 3 ' highcfl 
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‘ highefi:  pleafure  that  human  life  can  be- 
‘ flow,  in  the-  fliare  which  her  friends  al- 
' lowed  her  to  take  in  the  education  of  ' 
‘ their  lovely  children.  Eumenes  and  j 

* Fauftina  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  '( 

. I 

^juftice  to  the  virtues  and  talents  of  this  , 
^ admirable  woman,  and,  through  many 
‘ years  of  the  moft  familiar  and  friendly  in- 
‘ tercourfe  with  her,  they  continued  to  re- 
‘ gard  her  with  incrcafing  efteem ; yet  flte  ; 
‘ had  fome  fecret  merits,  to  which  they  ' 
‘ w’ere  utter  ftrangers,  till  death  had  robbed  ! 
‘ them  for  ever  of  her  engaging  fociety. 

‘ About  four  years  ago  the  excellent  t 

* Angelica  contradted  an  epidemical  fever, 

‘ and  departed  to  a better  world,  at  the  age 
^ of  forty-feven.  She  left  the  bulk  of  her 
‘ fortune  to  be  divided  equally  among  the 
‘children  of  Faukinaj  and  there  was 
‘ found,  in  a little  cabinet  which  contained 
‘ her  will,  the  following  extraordinary  letter 
‘ to  that  lady : 

‘ My 
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^ My  very  dear  friend, 

‘ Having  enjoyed  your  entire  confi- 
‘ dence  from  our  infancy,  I think  myfelf 
* bound  to  apologife  to  you,  for  having  re- 
‘ turned  it,  during  feveral  years,  with  dif- 
^ guife  and  delufion.  Be  not  ftartlcd  at 
‘ this  furprifing  intelligence — but  why  do 
‘ I fay  ftartled  ? the  moments  for  fuch  ter- 
' ror  will  be  paft,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
' feel  only  a melancholy  tendernefs  towards 
‘ your  beloved  Angelica,  when  you  read 
‘ this  paper,  as  it  is  not  to  reach  you  till 
' fhe  is  no  more  : perhaps  it  may  never 
^ reach  you  j yet  I hope  it  will.  I pray 
‘ to  Heaven  that  you  may  furvive  me, 
‘ and  in  that  comfortable  expeftation  1 
‘ (hall  here  pour  forth  to  you  my  whole 
‘ heart. 

‘ You  may  remember,  that  when  we 
' were  firft  enlivened  by  the  acquaintance 
‘ of  Eumenes,  I was  frequently  rallied  on 
‘ his  attention  to  me  ; as  that  attention  was 
‘ fufficient  to  midead  die  vanity  of  any  girl, 
‘ I need  not  bludi  in  confelTing  to  you  its 

K 4 ‘ effedt 
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' effe6t  upon  me — I forgot,  in  your  abfcncc> 
‘ the  fuperiority  of  your  attradlions,  and, 

‘ creduloufly  fuppofing  that  the  affedtion 
‘ of  F-umenes  was  fettled  on  myfelf,  I haftily 
‘ gave  him  my  heart.  As  I never  defigned, 
‘ however,  tha:  this  foolifli  heart  fhould 
‘ hide  any  of  its  foibles  from  my  Fauftina, 

* I was  preparing  to  tell  you  the  true  ftate 
‘ of  it,  when  you  imparted  to  me  the  fur- 

* prifing  important  letter,  which  declared 
‘the  wifer  choice  of  Eumenes.  Yes,  my 
‘ dear,  I fay  fincerely,  the  wifer  choice, 
‘ and  fhall  prove  it  fo.  Remember  that  I 
‘ am  now  fpeaking  as  from  the  grave,  and 
‘ you  will  not  fufpcdl  me  of  flattery. — But 
‘ to  return  to  that  heart-fearching  letter, 
‘ I will  confefs  to  you,  that  I wept  bitterly 
‘ for  fome  minutes,  as  foon  as  I had  firft 
‘ perufed  it.  I felt  as  foolifn  as  a child, 
‘ who,  having  built  for  the  firfl:  time  a 
‘ callle  of  cards,  fees  it  lliddenly  over- 
‘ thrown.  But  my  heart  foon  correbled  the 
‘ errors  of  my  vain  imagination ; I began 
‘ to  commune  v/ith  my  own  foul ; I faid 
‘ to  myfeU,  why  am  I thus  mortified  ? 

‘ wliac 
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' what  is  my  wifh  ? is  it  not  to  fee  and  to 
‘ make  Eumenes  happy  ? and  is  not  this 
* ftill  in  my  power  ? not,  indeed,  as  a wife, 
‘ fince  he  has  judicioufly  chofen  a lovely 
‘ girl,  much  more  likely  to  fucceed  in  that 
‘ charadler  j but  ftill  as  the  friend  of  two 
^ excellent  creatures,  formed  for  each  other, 
‘ and  equally  dear  to  me.  It  was  thus  I 
‘ reafoned  with  myfelf.  My  benevolence 
‘ and  my  pride  were  highly  flattered  in  this 
‘ felf-debate ; and  it  gave  me  fpirit  to  a6t 
‘ towards  you  both  in  the  manner  you  well 
^ remember.  It  hurt  me  much  to  find, 
^ that  my  darling  propofal  for  your  fpeedy 
‘ union  was  thwarted  fo  long,  fhall  I fay, 
^ by  your  noblenefs  of  nature,  or  by  your 
‘ falfe  delicacy  ? I believe  I called  it  at  the 
‘ time  by  the  latter  name,  being  thoroughly 
‘ perfuaded,  that  in  your  condition  I would 
‘ have  accepted  from  you  the  ofler  which  I 
‘ made.  At  length,  however,  the  time  ar- 
‘ rived,  in  which  I was  enabled  to  accom- 
‘ plifh,  in  a manner  unknown  to  you,  die 
f darling  objedl  of  my  ambition. 


‘ Allovf 
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‘ Allow  me,  my  deareft  friends,  to 
‘ boaft  in  this  paper,  that  I have  been  the 
‘ invifible  architect  of  the  happinefs  which 
‘ wc  have  now  enjoyed  together  for  many 
‘ years.  It  was  the  unfeen  hand  of  your 

* Angelica,  that  made  you  the  happy  wife 
' of  Eumenes,  by  placing  him  in  that  pre- 
‘ ferment,  to  which  his  virtues  have  given 

* him  fo  juft  a title.  Plow  I was  fortu- 

* nately  enabled  to  make,  and  to  conceal, 

* fo  defirable  a purchafe,  you  will  perfectly 
‘ comprehend,  from  the  colle6lion  of  papers 
‘ which  I fliall  leave  in  the  cabinet  with 
‘ my  will  and  this  letter.  As  long  as  the 
‘ difeovery  could  wound  your  honeft  pride 
‘ by  a load  of  imaginary  obligation,  I de- 
‘ termined  never  to  make  it  j but,  fo 
‘ ftrange  is  human  pride ! we  are  never 
‘ hurt  by  the  idea  of  obligation  to  the 
‘ dead ; and  remember,  as  I faid  once  be- 
‘ fore,  that  I am  now  fpeaking  from  the 
‘ grave.  By  this  condudl  I am  humour- 
‘ ing,  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  both  your 
‘ pride  and  my  own  5 for  I will  here  avow, 

3 ‘ that 
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that  I am  very  ambitious  of  increafing, 

* after  my  death,  that  pure  and  perfeft  re- 
‘ gard  which  ye  have  both  fl:iewn,  through 
^ the  courfe  of  many  focial  years,  to  your 
‘ living  Angelica.  — But,  while  I am  thus 
‘ foliciting  an  increafe  of  your  affeftion, 

‘ let  me  guard  that  very  affection  from  one 
' painful  excefs.  I know  you  both  fo  well, 

‘ that  I am  almoft  fure  you  will  exclaim 
^ together,  on  firft  reading  thefe  papers, 

‘ Good  God,  what  a generous  creature, 

^ to  make  fuch  a facrifice  of  herfelf  for  our 
‘ fakes  ! But,  affectionate  as  thefe  expref- 
‘ fions  may  be,  they  will  be  far  from  juft. 

‘ Be  affured,  mv  dear  friends — and  I now 
‘ fpeak  the  language  of  fober  reafon — I 
‘ have  made  no  Jacrifice  j fo  far  from  it,  I 
^ am  convinced,  from  a long  and  ferious 
‘ fui-vey  of  human  life,  that  the  moft  felfifh 
‘ and  worldly  being  could  not  have  jDur- 
‘ fued  any  fyftem  more  conducive  to  their 
^ own  private  intereft  and  advantage  than 
‘ mine  has  been.  You  will  ao-rce  with  me 

O 

‘ in  this  truth,  when  I impart  to  you  fome 

‘of 
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‘ of  my  own  philofophical  remarks.  I 
‘ will  begin  with  one  of  the  mofl;  impor- 
‘ tantj  and  it  will  furprife  you ; it  is  this — 
‘ I am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  I fhould 
‘ not  have  been  happy,  had  I been,  what  I 
‘ once  ardently  hoped  to  be,  the  wife  of 
' Euinenes.  Hear  my  reafon,  and  fub- 
‘ fcnbe  to  its  truth.  Amiable  as  he  is,  he 
‘ is  a little  hally  in  his  temper ; and  this 
‘ circumftance  would  have  been  fufficient 
‘ to  make  us  unhappy  j for,  even  fuppofing 
' I had  been  able  to  treat  it  with  the  in- 
‘ diligent  good  fenfe  of  his  gentle  Faullina, 
^ yet  all  the  good-humour  that  I could 
‘ have  put,  on  fuch  occafions,  into  my 
‘ homely  vifage,  would  have  had  but  a 
‘ flow  efll;6t  in  fupprefTing  thofe  frequent 
‘ Iparks  of  irritation,  which  are  extin- 
‘ guiflied  in  a moment  by  one  of  her  lovely 
‘ fiTiiles.  Take  it,  my  dear,  as  one  of  my 
‘ maxims,  that  every  man  of  hafty  fpirit 

* ought  to  have  a very  handfome  wife ; 

‘ for,  although  fenfe  and  good  temper  in 

* the  lady  may  be  the  eflTcntial  remedies 

‘ for 
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* for  this  mafcullne  foible ; yet,  believe 
‘ me,  their  operation  is  quickened  tenfold 
‘ by  the  heart-piercing  light  of  a beau- 
' tiful  countenance.  I was  led  to  this 

* remark  by  a very  painful  fcene,  which 
' once  pafied  between  Eumenes  and  me : 

* he  was  angry  with  me  for  taking  the  part 
^ of  his  fon  Charles,  in  a little  difpute  be- 
' tween  them ; and,  though  I argued  the 

* point  with  him  very  calmly,  he  laid 

* lharply,  after  the  boy  had  quitted  the 
‘ room,  that  I fhewed,  Indeed,  much  fond- 
‘ nefs  to  the  child,  but  no  true  friendfhip 

* to  the  father.  The  expreffion  ftung  me 

* fo  deeply,  that  I no  longer  retained  a per- 
^ feft  command  over  my  own  temper ; and, 

* to  convince  him  of  the  truth  and  the  ex- 
' tent  of  that  friendfhip,  which  he  ar- 
‘ raigned  fo  unjuftly,  I fliould  certainly 
‘ have  betrayed  the  darling  fee  ret  of  my 

* life,  which  I had  relblved  to  keep  invio- 
' late  to  the  end  of  my  days,  had  not  the 
^ fudden  appearance  of  my  dear  Fauftina 
‘ fuggefted  to  me  all  the  affectionate  rea- 

‘ fons 
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‘ fons  for  my  fecrecy,  and  thus  reftored  me 
‘ to  myfelf.  Her  fmiles  now  Ihewed  their 
* very  great  fuperiority  over  my  argu- 
‘ ments ; for,  almoft  without  the  aid  of 
‘ words,  but  with  a fweetnefs  of  manner 
‘ peculiar  to  herfelf,  llie  reconciled,  in  a 
‘ few  minutes,  the  too  hafty  father,  not 
‘ only  to  poor  Charles,  but  to  the  more 
‘ childifli  Angelica.  This,  I believe,  was 
‘ the  only  time  that  I was  in  danger  of  be- 
‘ traying  a fecret,  which  I had,  1 think,  ju- 
‘ dicioufly  impofed  upon  myfelt ; for  my 
‘ difguife  on  this  point,  as  it  equally  con- 
‘ fulted  our  mutual  pride  and  delicacy 
‘ (whether  true  or  falfe  delicacy  no  matter) 
‘ has,  I conceive,  been  very  favourable  to 
‘ our  general  happinefs  to  my  own  I am 
‘ fure  it  has.  In  all  thofe  moments  of 
‘ fpleen  or  deprelTion,  to  which,  I believe, 
‘ every  mortal  is  in  fome  degree  fubjeft, 
‘ nothing  has  relieved  me  fo  much  as  the 
‘ animating  recolledlion,  that  I have  been 
‘ the  unknown  architeft  of  my  friends  feli- 
‘ city.  There  is  fomething  angelic  in  the 

‘ idea. 
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^ idea,  fiipremely  flattering  to  the  honefl: 
‘pride  of  a feeling  heart.  Yet,  pleafed  as 
‘ I have  ever  been  with  the  review  of  my 
‘ own  condudl,  which  the  world  might  de- 
‘ ride  as  romantic,  I would  by  no  means 
‘ recommend  it  to  another  female  in  my 
‘ fituation ; not  from  an  idea  that  Ibe 
‘ might  not  be  as  difinterefted  as  myfelf, 
‘ but  left  in  her  friend  ftie  fhould  not  find 
‘ a Fauftinaj  for  it  has  not  been  my  own 
‘ virtue,  but  the  virtues  of  my  lovely  ini- 
‘ mitable  friend,  which  have  given  the  full 
‘ fuccefs  to  my  projed.  Had  my  Fauftina 
‘ and  Eumenes  lived,  like  many  other  mar- 
‘ ried  folks,  in  fcenes  of  frequent  bicker- 
‘ ing  or  debate,  I fliould,  I doubt  not,  like 
‘ many  other  good  fpinfters,  who  are  wit- 
‘ neffes  of  fuch  connubial  altercation,  have 
‘ entertained  the  vain  idea  that  I could 
‘ have  managed  the  temper  of  the  lordly 
‘ creature  much  better,  and,  of  courfe, 

‘ fhould  have  been  very  rcftlefs  that  I was 
not  his  Wife  ; Dut,  to  do  full  juftice  to  the 
‘ uncommon  merits  of  my  incomparalile 

‘ Fauftina, 
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' Faiiftina,  I here  mod  folemnly  declare  to 
' her,  I never,  fince  her  marriage,  beheld 
‘ or  thought  of  her  and  Eumenes,  without 
‘ a full  perfuafion  that  Heaven  had  made 
‘ them  for  each  other.  — But  it  is  high 
‘ time  to  finifh  this  fingular  confelTion,  in 
‘ which,  perhaps,  I have  indulged  myfelf 
' too  long.  I will  only  add  my  prayers, 
‘ that  Heaven  may  continue  health  and 
‘ human  happinefs  to  my  two  friends,  be- 
‘ yond  the  period  affigned  to  my  mortal 
‘ exiftence  ■,  and  that,  whenever  I may  ceafe 

* to  enioy  their  friendfhip  on  earth,  they 
‘ will  tenderly  forget  all  the  foibles,  and 
‘ mutually  cherifh  the  memory,  of 

‘ their  affedionate 

‘ Angelica.’ 

' This  generous  Old  Maid  difplayed 
‘ alfo  in  her  will,  which  jflie  compofed  her- 

* felf,  many  touching  marks  of  her  affec- 
‘ donate  fpirit. — The  houfe  in  which  flie 
‘ refided,  flie  left  as  a little  legacy  to 
' Fauftina,  and  requefted  her  friends  to  re- 

‘ move 
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^ move  into  it  upon  her  deceafe,  that 
‘ Faullina  might  not  be  expofed  to  a 
‘ more  painful  removal,  if  die  diould  hap- 
‘ pen  to  furvive  her  hufband.  As  die 
‘ knew  that  a compliance  v/ith  this  requed; 

* would  lead  her  friends  into  fome  depref- 
' dve  fenfations,  die  contrived  to  furnidi 

* them  with  an  engaging  though  melan- 

* choly  occupation,  by  requeding  them  to 
‘ build  a kind  of  monument  to  herfelfy 
‘ under  the  form  of  a little  temple  to  Friend- 
‘ diip,  on  a favourite  fpot  in  the  garden. 

‘ Nothing,  perhaps,  can  equal  the  un- 
‘ common  generofity  of  Angelica,  but  the 
‘ tender  and  unafFedted  borrow  with  which 
‘ her  lofs  has  been  lamented.  The  mofb 

* trivial  of  her  requeds  has  been  religloudy 
‘ obferved,  and  the  whole  family  of  Eu- 
‘ menes  feem  to  think  no  plealure  equal  to 
‘ that  of  doing  judice  to  her  merit,  and 
‘ proclaiming  their  unexampled  obligation^ 
*•  to  their  departed  Friend.’ 
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SUCH  is  the  hlftory  of  thefe  two  amiable 
ancient  virgins,  which  I have  now  given  to 
my  reader,  with  the  fandlion  of  the  bene- 
volent critic,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
an  acquaintance  with  fuch  intercfting  vir- 
tue. It  mufl:,  I think,  be  allowed,  that  two 
members  of  fuch  engaging  excellence  are 
alone  fufficient  to  ennoble  any  community ; 
and,  I flatter  myfelf,  the  mild  luftre  of 
their  charadters  will  refleft  a degree  of  glory 
on  the  fifterhood,  and  raife  it  confiderably 
in  the  eftimation  of  the  world.  Perhaps, 
if  a juft  chronicle  of  Old  Maids  had  been 
kept  fince  the  creation,  it  would  have  pre- 
fented  to  us  many  fimilar  examples  of  ten- 
der magnanimity. 

But,  as  I have  remarked  already,  the 
fifterhood  has  unhappily  found  no  herald  to 
immortalife  their  perfedlions,  except,  in- 
deed, the  pious  old  maidens  of  the  Romifh 
church : they  certainly  have  not  wanted 
their  full  fliare  of  celebration.  But  of 
thefe,  and  of  their  elder  and  more  negledted 
fifters,  the  ancient  virgins  of  a remoter  pe- 
riod. 
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rlod,  I fhall  fpeak  at  large  in  the  fubfequent 
part  of  this  EfTay.  I fliall  thei'e,  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  my  abilities,  colleft  all  the  fcattered 
rays  of  light,  with  which  antiquity  can  fup- 
ply  me,  for  the  illuftration  of  my  interefting 
fubje<51:.  To  rival  the  curious  refearches  of 
our  prefent  moft  celebrated  antiquarians, 
and,  in  the  wide  field  which  I have  chofen, 
to  leave  no  bufh  or  bramble  unexplored,  I 
fiiall  inveftigate,  in  my  next  volume,  that 
profound  and  myllerious  queftion,  if  there 
ever  exlfted  an  antediluvian  Old  Maid. 
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ON  THE  OLD  MAIDS  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
WORLD. 


CHAP.  I. 

Introductory  Chapter. 

The  admirable  Fielding  has  happily 
remarked,  “ that  an  author  ought 
“ to  confider  himl'elf  not  as  a gentleman, 
“ who  gives  a private,  or  eleemolynary 
treat,  but  rather  as  one  who  keeps  a pub- 
lie  ordinary,  at  which  all  perfons  are  wel- 
come  for  their  money.” 
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On  this  idea  lie  formed  for  himfelf  a very 
Dleafant  and  profitable  rule,  “ to  prefix 
not  only  a general  bill  of  fare  to  his  whole 
“ entertainment,  but  to  give  the  reader  par- 
ticular  bills  to  every  courfe,  as  he  ferved 
“ it  up  in  his  fuccelTive  volumes.” 

From  an  incautious  negledl  of  this  en- 
livening regulation,  the  too  carelefs  pro- 
vider of  the  prefent  ordinary  undefignedly 
difgufted  fome  of  his  more  dainty  cuftom- 
ers : who,  from  the  want  of  an  explanatory 
bill  of  fare  to  this  his  fecond  courfe,  con- 
cluded, -becaufe  it  differed  entirely  from 
the  firft,  that  it  was  compofed  of  articles 
unfit  for  the  refined  luxury  of  a modern 
table  ; though,  in  truth,  the  well-meaning 
‘Traiteur  had  pleafed  himfelf  with  a hope 
of  furprifing  and  delighting  his  guefts,  by  a 
curious  feledlion  of  delicacies  from  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

To  change  a culinary  metaphor  for  one 
of  a lighter  and  more  tractable  kind : fome 
friendly  fellow  travellers,  who  attended  me 
with  great  fatisfaftion  through  the  fhort 
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ftage  of  my  firft  volume,  where  we  advan- 
ced amicably  together,  upon  a wide,  though 
unbeaten  Englilh  road,  complained  that 
they  grew  dizzy  and  confufed,  upon  being 
precipitately  hurried  into  a variety  of 
fcenes,  entirely  unexpedted,  which  they 
could  have  enjoyed,  had  they  been  properly 
prepared  for  fo  extenfive  an  excurfion. 

To  thee  therefore,  gentle  reader,  who 
art  now,  for  the  firft  time,  on  the  point  of 
embarking  with  me  on  an  airy  expedition, 
that  may  favour  of  philofophical  temerity, 

I give  this  friendly  notice,  that  I'  am  now 
going  to  afccnd  in  the  balloon  of  conjefture 
to  the  antediluvian  world.  From  thence 
we  fhall  vifit  Egypt  and  Rome;  taking 
a curfory,  but  I hope  a pleafant  and  inllruc- 
tive  furvey  of  the  ancient  world. 

It  is  an  honeft  and  literal  truth,  that 
efteem  and  affection  for  fome  living  old 
maids,  and  a compaffionate  concern  for 
others,  led  me  firft  to  meditate  on  this  in- 
terefting  community,  until  the  fubje<5l  of  my 
meditation  gained  fo  powerful  an  influence 
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over  my  mind,  that  I could  not  reft  without 
tracing  its  hiftory  through  all  the  ancient 
and  modern  vicifTitudes  of  life  and  manners. 
In  this  wide  field  of  enquiry  I was  deeply 
engaged,  and  highly  amufed  by  thofe  elo- 
quent eulogifts  and  promoters  of  virginity — 
the  primitive  fathers  of  the  church.  I 
ftiould  have  deemed  my  work  incomplete, 
if  it  had  failed  to  exhibit  a fketch  of  the 
moft  eminent  among:  them,  and  alfo  of  thofe 
fmgular  compofitions  by  which  they  mar- 
velloufly  augmented  the  multitude  of  Old 
Maids.  Yet  thefe  holy  advocates  for  a 
maiden  life,  were  fo  free  in  their  ancedotes 
and  expreffions,  and  fo  difFufe  in  their  re- 
peated exhortations  to  virginity ; that  in 
giving  the  moft  careful  and  guarded  account 
of  their  difcourfes,  I am  not  without  fear 
of  fometimes  alarming  the  fcrupulous  by 
the  mere  phantom  of  indecency,  and  of  de- 
preffing  the  volatile  by  the  more  fubftantial 
vapour  of  dulnefs.  If  that  misfortune 
fhould  happen  to  be  my  lot,  I earneftly 
conjure  them  to  let  their  cenfure  fall,  not 
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on  the  humble  undignified  author  of  this 
efiay ; but  on  thofe  high  and  hallowed  pre- 
lates, whofe  compofitions  on  this  interefting 
topic  I thought  myfelf  obliged  to  review. 
I would  not  willingly  admit  into  this  work 
a Tingle  expreffion  that  could  force  even 
prudes  to  blufli  ; but  if  thofe  ladies  of  nice 
imagination  fhould  ever  find  me  betrayed 
into  fuch  an  offence,  I intreat  them,  inflead 
of  cenfurlng;  me,  to  congratulate  themfelves 

O''  O 

on  the  happy  refinement  of  the  times,  in 
which  it  is  impoffible  to  tranfcribe  even 
the  compofition  of  faints,  without  incurring 
the  charge  of  indelicacy. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Conjectures  concerning  the  Exijlence  of  Old 
Maids  before  the  Deluge. 

DUTCH  author,  diftinguilhed  by 


his  erudition  and  his  misfortunes, 
has  endeavoured  to  prove,  in  a diflertation 
of  more  learning  than  modefty,  that,  when 
our  progenitors  were  firft  created,  it  was 
the  intention  of  Heaven,  that  Eve  herfelf 
fliould  become  an  Old  Maid ; and  that 
original  fm  was  introduced  into  the  world 
by  the  difobedience  of  our  frail  mother, 
not  literally  in  eating  a myfterious  fruit, 
but  in  wandering  from  the  path  of  virgin 
purity.  This  fanciful  hypothecs  did  not 
arife  in  the  heavy  air  of  Elolland — the 
idea  was  entertained  by  fome  illuftrious  fa- 
thers of  the  church  j and  the  great  living 
hiftorian  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  thofe 
farcaftic  remarks  on  Chriftianity,  which  are 
the  principal  blcmilhes  in  his  exquifite  com- 
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pofitlon,  has  obferved,  “it  was  their  fa- 
vourite  opinion,  that  if  Adam  had  pre- 
“ ferved  his  obedience  to  the  Creator,  he 
‘‘  would  have  lived  and  died  in  a ftate  o[ 
virgin  punt)'',  and  that  fome  haimlefs 
mode  of  vegetation  might  have  peopled 
“ Paradife  with  a race  of  innocent  and  im- 
“ mortal  beings.”  In  a note  to  this  pafiage, 
the  great  hiftorian  informs  us,  that  “ Juftin, 

“ Gregory  of  Nyfia,  Auguflin,  &c.  ftrongly 
“ inclined  to  this  opinion;”  yet  he  has  not 
attended,  with  his  ufual  accuracy,  to  the 
idea  entertained  by  the  laft  of  thele  fathers 
on  this  curious  point.  Auguftin,  in  the  14th 
book  of  his  City  of  God,  enters  into  a long 
and  rather  indelicate  difcuITion  of  it. 

He  does  not  affirm,  that  Paradile  wouid 
have  been  peopled  by  a harmkjs  mode  of 
•vegetation^  but  the  good  father,  and  his 
learned  commentator  L.odovicus  Vives,  al- 
ledge the  moft  whimfical  and  ludicrous  oc- 
currences that  were  ever  recorded  by  a le- 
rious  pen.  The  curious  reader  may  find 
thefe  extraordinary  anecdotes  related  in 
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very  coarfe  but  explicit  language,  at  the 
498th  page  of  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  St. 
Auguflin,  printed  ia  1620.  I ought,  per- 
haps, like  the  holy  father  himfelf,  when 
fpeaking  of  matters  much  more  indecent, 
to  afk  the  pardon  of  chafte  eyes,  for  point- 
ing out  to  them  fuch  indelicate  wonders ; 
but,  I flatter  myfclf,  the  kind  fifterhood 
will  forgive  the  coarfenefs  of  the  ftory,  for 
the  fake  of  my  zealous  folicitude  to  indulge 
their  curiofity.  I truft  I may  afford  them 
both  amufement  and  inftrudtion,  by  fhew- 
ing  them  how  llrangely  men  of  the  mofl; 
reverend  charadter  have  been  betrayed,  by 
frivolous  fpeculation,  into  the  groffefl:  ab- 
furdity. 

Perhaps,  without  the  fandlity  of  Au- 
guftin,  I am  now  expofing  myfelf  to  a fimi- 
lar  cenfure  ■/  but  if  an  enquiry  into  antedi- 
luvian virginity  fhould  be  confidered  by 
any  morofe  or  fceptical  readers  as  a frivo- 
lous fpeculation,  let  them  remember,  that  I 
am  profeflfedly  following  the  example  of 
thofe  great  antiquarians,  who  have  afto- 
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nifhed  the  prefent  enlightened  age  by  the 
profundity  of  their  refearches.  The  elabo- 
rate works  of  thefe  gentlemen  evidently 
prove,  that  they  have  two  confiderable  and 
feparate  points  to  purfue ; the  firfi:  and  moll 
important,  to  dilplay  their  own  extenfivs 
erudition  j the  fccond  and  inferior,  to  in- 
form or  to  amufe  their  reader,  which,  like 
all  other  fecondary  aims,  mufl:  be  frequently 
facrificed  to  the  more  important.  Alter 
the  marvellous  intimate  acquaintance  which 
the  learned  Mr.  Bryant  has  flaewn  with  the 
famhly  of  Chus,  the  grandfbn  of  Noah, 
every  author  who  profeffes  to  treat  of  an 
ancient  inftitution,  may  be  reafonably  ex- 
peifted  to  give  fome  account  of  whatever 
relates  to  it,  either  immediately  after,  or 
long  before  the  deluge ; and  the  refpedt 
which  I bear  to  the  filler  hood  makes  me 
ambitious  of  (hewing  them,  that  I have  di- 
ligently ranfacked  fuch  memorials  of  pall 
ages,  both  genuine  and  fidlitious,  as  I 
thought  likely  to  elucidate  the  hillory  of 
their  iong-negledted  though  venerable  or- 
der ; 
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der : yet,  as  it  is  an  eftabliflied  privilege  of 
authors  to  point  out  their  own  particular 
merits,  and  the  particular  failings  of  their 
brethren,  let  me  here  modeftly  boaft  of  my 
own  candour,  in  not  endeavouring  to  raife 
the  antiquity  of  the  interefting  order  to 
which  my  pen  is  devoed,  at  the  cxpence  of 
truth  j a failing  that  almoft  all  my  brother 
antiquarians  may  be  faid,  I fear,  to  have 
learned  from  each  other.  For  my  own  part, 
1 wifh  the  chafte  fillerhood,  in  all  points 
that  concern  both  themfelves  and  others,  to 
didinguifli  rumour  from  flidl. 

On  thefe  principles  I fliall  proceed  to 
tell  them,  that  Eve  herfelf  has  been  faid  to 
have  inftituted  a religious  order  of  certain 
young  w^omen,  who  were  to  continue  vir- 
gins, and  to  prefcrve  unextinguilhed  the 
fire,  which  had  fallen  from  heaven  on  the 
facrifice  of  Abel*.  This  chafte  inftitution 
is  reported  to  have  arifen  in  the  ninety- 
ninth  year  of  the  world.  An  advocate  for 

St.  Romuald  Abrege  du  Trefor  Chronologique.' 
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the  exiftence  of  antediluvian  chaflity  may 
appeal  to  an  evidence  of  refpeclable  autho- 
rity, to  no  lefs  a perfonage  than  the  pro- 
phet Enoch,  the  feventh  in  a diredt  line 
from  Adam.  In  certain  fragments,  ftill 
preferved,  of  this  moft  early  writer,  we  are 
told,  tliat  fome  women,  in  the  age  of  this 
ingenious  patriarch,  had  devoted  them- 
felves  to  a life  of  virginity  : but  it  is  pro- 
per to  add,  that  although  the  compofition 
of  Enoch  is  mentioned  in  the  Epiftle  of  Sr. 
Jude,  the  authenticity  of  thefe  fragments 
has  been  forcibly  called  in  queftion,  and, 
though  quoted  and  defended  by  fome  of 
the  fathers,  yet  moft  modern  authors  of 
eminence,  and  particularly  the  learned  Sir 
Walter  Rawleigh,  in  the  firft  book  of  his 
Hiftory  of  the  World,  feem  inclined  to 
confider  them  as  a ncftion. 

The  very  concife  narration  which  Mcfes 
has  given  us  of  events  before  the  fiood,  has 
tempted  the  fanciful  rabbles  of  the  Jews, 
and  other  writers  on  facred  hiftory,  to  amufe 
chemfelves  with  the  com.pofition  of  various 

antediluvian 
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antediluvian  ronnances : among  the  moft 
remarkable  and  amiifing  of  thefe,  we  may 
reckon  the  fable  of  an  amorous  connexion 
between  the  apoftate  angels  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  men  ; a fable  fo  fafcinating  to  a 
lively  imagination,  that  our  divine  poet  has 
introduced  it,  in  the  moft  ferious  manner, 
as  a part  of  Satan’s  anfwer  to  Belial,  in  the 
2d  book  of  Paradife  Regained. 

Before  the  floods  thoUy  with  thy  lujly  crew, 
Falje  titled  Sons  of  God,  roaming  the  earth, 
Caji  wanton  eyes  on  the  daughters  of  men. 

Ver.  179,  &c. 

We  may  obferve  alfo,  that  In  his  greater 
poem,  this  fublimeft  of  bards  alludes  more 
than  once  to  this  illicit  commerce 

Betwixt  th'  angelical  and  human  kind. 

As  the  idea  was  founded  on  a mifconftruc- 
tion  of  the  following  paftage  in  the  fixth 
chapter  of  Genefis,  “ I'he  fons  of  God  faw 
“ the  daughters  of  men,  that  they  were  fair, 

“ and 
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“ and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which 
“ they  chofe,”  this  ftrange  ftory  has 
been  fometimes  an  obje61:  of  the  moft  fe- 
rious  credit ; and  a very  learned  modern 
divine  * has  annexed,  to  his  elaborate  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Patriarchs,  a diflertation  to  prove, 
from  fcripture,  from  reafon,  and  from  the 
nature  of  angels,  that  thefe  tetherial  fpirits, 
whatever  fhape  they  might  alTume,  were 
utterly  incapable  of  begetting  children. 

If  we  mio-ht  venture  to  confider  this  fa- 

O 

ble  as  genuine  hifcory,  we  might  certainly 
draw  from  it  a very  ftrong  argument 
asainft  the  exiftence  of  antediluvian  Old 
Maids ; for,  if  the  evil  fpirits  were  per- 
mitted to  exercife  fuch  power  over  the  fe- 
males of  the  infant  world,  what  fair  indi- 
vidual could  be  fuppofed  to  have  preferved 
her  chafdty,  when  both  men  and  demons 
were  perfonally  engaged  in  its  deftrudlion  ? 

But,  rejecting  this  fabulous  interference 
of  thefe  licentious  angels,  and  adhering  to 
the  more  juft  interpretation  of  the  Mofaic 
' Heidegger. 

hiftory. 
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hiftory,  let  ns  now  examine  what  we  may 
fairly  conclude  on  the  point  in  qiieftion. 
The  family  of  Seth  are  reprefented  as  or- 
derly and  devout ; but,  as  the  ftate  of  the 
world  feemed  to  require  a hafty  increafe  of 
its  inhabitants,  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
female,  even  in  that  fober  race,  Ihould  have 
proved  fo  unreafonable  as  to  decline  con- 
curring in  the  important  work  of  peopling 
the  wide  wildernefs  of  the  earth.  If  any 
peculiar  fanftity  or  felf-denial  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  exifted,  for  a fhort  time, 
among  this  more  innocent  divifion  of  the 
human  race,  it  was  foon  overpowered  by 
the  influence  of  the  moft  licentious  ex- 
amples. The  purity  of  the  Sethites  was 
corrupted  by  the  temptations  they  found 
among  the  children  of  Cain  ; and  the  ftate 
of  female  manners  at  this  period  is  very 
forcibly  defcribed  in  the  following  lines  of 
Milton : 

For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  Jaw' ft,  that 
feem'd 

Of  Goddejfes  Jo  blithe,  Jo  Jmcoth,fo  gay, 
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Tet  empty  of  all  good,  wherein  confifts 
W Oman's  domejlic  honour  and  chief  praife ; 
Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  tafte 
Of  hiftful  appetence,  to  fing,  to  dance. 

To  drefs,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye  ; 
To  thefe  that  Jober  race  of  'men,  whoje  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  Jons  of  God, 

Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame. 
Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  fmiles 
Of  thefe  fair  atheijis,  and  now  Jwim  in  joy. 

Ere  long  to  Jwim  at  large  ■,  and  laugh,  for 
which 

The  world,  ere  long,  a world  of  tears  muji 
weep, 

Paradife  LoO:,  Book  xi.  ver.  614. 

Thefe  verfes,  compared  with  the  former 
quotation  from  Paradife  Regained,  afford  a 
ftrlking  proof  how  ingeniouOy  the  great 
poet  adopted  the  moil  oppofite  interpreta- 
tions of  fcripture,  as  they  happened  to  fuit 
his  poetical  purpofes. 

I cannot  help  remarking,  that  although 
fome  lines  in  the  paffage  juft  quoted  are 
4 fupremely 
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fupremely  beautiful,  yet,  in  the  clofe  of  it, 
both  the  genius  and  the  juftice  of  this  in- 
comparable poet  appear  to  have  deferted 
him ; the  puerility  of  expreffion  in  the  two 
laft  lines  is  particularly  unhappy  j and  the 
aflertion,  that  female  wantonnejs  was  the 
chief  caufe  of  the  deluge,  appears  rather 
iincandid  and  cruel.  Let  us,  however,  apo- 
logife  for  the  nobleft  of  bards,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  by  obferving,  that  he  was  probably 
mifled  by  his  reverence  for  a learned  and 
holy  charafter,  as  his  defcription  feems  to 
be  borrowed  from  the  annals  of  Eutychius, 
the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

Though  I cannot  fubfcrlbe  to  this  feve- 
rity  on  the  firft  female  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  yet,  after  what  I have  alledged,  I 
may  venture,  I think,  to  terminate  this 
chapter,  by  aflerting,  tliat  from  every  thing 
which  a diligent  enquiry  can  colledt  on  this 
very  deep  and  delicate  queftion,  we  have 
the  llrongeft  reafon  to  fuppofe,  there  never 
exifted  fuch  a being  as  an  antediluvian  Old 
Maid. 


Into 
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Into  what  blind  an'd  unjuft  conjeflures 
are  we  poor  mortals  betrayed,  when  w'e  at- 
tempt to  eftimate  the  conftitution  and  cha* 
rafter  of  our  remote  predeceflbrs  1-— I had 
juft  clofed  the  preceding  fpeculation  againft 
the  exiftence  of  an  antediluvian  Old  Maid, 
when  I was  agreeably  furprifed  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a packet  from  a learned  friend, 
w'ho  had  promifed  to  colleft  for  me,  in 
his  travels  over  Europe  and  Afia,  every 
fcrap  of  antiquity  that  could  afford  me  any 
light  in  my  maiden  refearches.  Although 
the  favour  which  I have  now  received  from 
him  abundantly  proves,  that  I was  grofsly 
miftaken  in  my  conjeftural  account  of  an- 
tediluvian virginity,  I fliall  fuffer  what  I 
had  written  to  ftand,  as  a warning. to  future 
antiquarians,  not  to  indulge  themfelves  in 
fuch  hafty  decifions. 

I cannot  more  ftrongly  exprefs  my  zeal 
for  the  fifterliood,  than  by  prefenting  to 
them,  with  a fincere  delight,  this  very 
choice  morfel  of  antediluvian  hiftory,  which 
deftroys  my  hypothefis,  and  by  thus  af- 

VoL.  ir,  C ferting 
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ferting  their  primneval  honour,  at  the  ejt- 
pence  of  my  own  hiflorical  fligacity. — 
My  friend,  the  learned  traveller,  writes  me 
word  from  Soain,  which  he  is  now  vifitinc; 
on  his  return,  that  as  foon  as  he  reaches 
England,  he  fliall  correfl  for  the  prefs  a 
journal  of  liis  tour ; that  in  a fupplement 
to  his  travels,  he  intends  to  infert  fome 
other  ancient  trails,  which  he  has  fortu- 
nately refcued  from  oblivion  ; that  he  will 
there  recount  the  incidents  which  led  to 
their  difeovery,  and  clearly  prove  that  the 
fragment,  with  which  he  has  favoured  me, 
mull  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
Enoch  himfelf.  He  afiures  me,  that  he 
has  fent  a mod  faithful  tranflation ; and 
that  he  can  demonllrate,  by  unanfvverablc 
arguments,  that  this  fragment  was  con- 
tained among  thofe  very  writings  of  Enoch 
which  the  pious  Tertullian  declared  he 
had  perufed,  and  from  which  the  celebrated 
Poflellus  confelTed  he  had  borrowed  very 
freely,  in  his  elaborate  treatife  on  the  origin 
of  tilings. 

Put 
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But  I fhall  wave  all  farther  preface,  that 
1 may  no  longer  detain  the  reader  from  a 
precious  and  interefting  moral  tale  of  the 
moft  eminent  author  that  exiPted  before  the 
delude. 

O 

‘‘  And  among  the  ninety  and  three 
daughters  of  Enocli,  there  was  none  like 
“ * Kunaza : fhe  was  beautiful,  but  de- 
fpifcd  her  beauty  j Ihe  was  nimble  as  the 
‘‘  deer,  yet  delighted  not  in  the  dance. 

“ She  looked  with  pity  on  thofe  ' who 
trufted  in  the  fleeting  pleafures  of  the 
earth. 

She  faw  that  love  was  poifoned  with 
“ jealoufy,  and  that  marriage  was  embit- 
tered  by  ftrife. 

* Note  by  the  Editor. 

I am  inclined  to  fappofe,  that  the  name  of  this  in- 
terefting perfonage,  Kunaza,  has  been  mif-fpelt,  in  the 
hafte  cf  tranfcription,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  written 
Kunaza,  which  fignifies,  in  the  Arabic  language,  to 
^eJ>oj7t  as  a treafure ; a fignification  that  tlie  word 
might  naturally  acquire,  from  the  fingular  hiilory  of 
the  maiden,  whofe  name  it  originally  was — as  we  ufe 
the  verb  to  ke:lor,  from  the  old  Trojan  hero. 

C 2 
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“ Her  foul  was  enamoured  of  heavenly 
contemplation,  and  fhe  faid  to  her  father, 

“ O my  father,  permit  me  to  live  and  to 
die  a virgin  ! Condu6l  me  through  life  by 
the  light  of  thy  fpirit,  and  teach  me  to 
“ walk  with  thee  in  the  way  of  our  Cre- 
“ ator ! 

And  her  father  rejoiced  in  the  purity 
of  his  child ; but  the  kindred  of  Kunaza 
“ held  her  continence  in  derifion. 

“ They  faid  to  her.  There  is  no  plant 
“ that  beareth  not  feed,  and  no  creature 
“ that  doth  not  produce  young  : 

“ Thou  wilt  be  the  only  fruitlefs  thing 
“ upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  when 
“ thou  departed:,  there  will  be  none  to  la- 
“ ment  thee. 

“ But  Kunaza  difregarded  their  feoffs ; 
and  in  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-firft 
“ year  of  her  age,  flie  rejected  the  laft  offer 
that  was  made  to  her  of  marriage. 

‘‘  Now  it  happened  at  this  time,  that  the 
“ angels  appointed  to  watch  the  earth  for- 
‘‘  got  their  duty : 

V They 
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They  faw  that  women  were  beautiful ; 
“ and  they  burned  with  impure  defires  for 
the  daughters  of  m.en  : 

“ They  profpered  in  their  career  of  un- 
cleannefs;  they  made  the  earth  a fcene 
“ of  abomination : 

“ They  begot  a multitude  of  giants  ; 
“ and  they  boafted  of  their  enormities. 

For  Semiexas,  the  prince  of  the  licen- 
“ tious  angels,  commanded  twenty  of  their 
“ chiefs  to  appear  before  him  : 

“ And  they  bound  themfelves  by  an 
“■  oath  to  aflemble  together  on  the  ninth 
night  of  every  new  year,  and  to  recount, 
in  order,  the  feats  of  their  impurity. 

“ And  they  afiembled  on  the  fummit  of 
a mountain,  which  was  called  Flermo- 
“ niim,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Oath. 

“ But  the  moon  hid  her  head,  and  the 
ftars  refufed  to  witnefs  the  vaunts  of 
“ their  uncleannefs. 

And  they  rejoiced  in  the  darknefs 
“ which  their  difcourfe  engendered,  becaufe 
“ their  deeds  had  been  evil. 

C 3 
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And  Semiexas,  their  prince,  firft  re- 
lated  the  evil  v/hich  he  had  done : 

“ And  Atarkuph  related  the  evil  which 
he  had  done  : 

“ And  Arakiel  related  the  evil  which  he 
had  done : 

“ And  Chababiel  related  the  evil  which 
“ he  had  done  : 

“ And’Sapfick  related  the  evil  which  he 
had  done. 

And  of  the  twenty  impure  fpirits,  one 
“ only  continued  filent,  and  the  filent  one 
“ was  Pharmarus. 

“ And  their  prince  Semiexas  was  offend- 
ed  by  his  filence,  and  commanded  hirq 
“ to  fpeak. 

“ And  Pharmarus  looked  up  with  ^ 
“ look  of  indignant  derifion,  and  he  faid  : 

Ye  are  fpirits  of  low  ambition  ; ye  are 
contented  with  the  fhadow  of  vidory, 
where  there  is  no  refiflance. 

“ But  I rejoice  to  contend  with  reluc- 
“ tant  caprice;  I delight  to  triumph  over 
“ the  coy  maiden,  over  the  maiden  of  much 
delay,  and  of  many  excufes. 

2 


And 
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And  as  he  fpake,  there  arofe  from 
“ the  aflembly  of  angels  a noify  burft  of 
infurmountable  laughter. 

The  mountain  was  fnaken  to  its  bafe 
by  the  fhout  of  their  derifion. 

And  Semiexas  their  prince  exclaimed : 
O Pharmarus,  inventor  of  magic  ! O 
“ thou  dealer  in  dark  things  ! Is  there 
verily  fuch  a maiden  upon  the  face  of  the 
“ earth  ? 

‘‘  And  Pharmarus  anfwered,  and  faid : O 
“ thou  prince  of  the  impalTioned  angels,  I 
“ wonder  not  that  thou  art  flow  to  believe 
me  : 

“ P’or  thou  haft  met  with  no  female,  that 
could  refill  thy  perfe6lion.  The  beauty 
of  woman  has  yielded  unto  thee,  as  the 
foft  air  yieldeth  to  the  imperious  wing  of 
“ the  eaple. 

''  But  attend,  and  I will  impart  to  you 
the  wonderful  things  I have  difcovered 
among  the  daughters  of  men. 

“ As  we  ourfelves  have  panted  for  the 
“ pleafures  of  earth,  as  we  have  burnt  for 
the  enjoyments  of  corporeal  cxiftencc  j 

C 4 “ So 
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So  has  woman  alfo  had  the  ambition  to 
excliange  her  nature,  and  to  cloath  her- 
“ felf  in  the  perfeftion  of  fpirit. 

“ I fought  the  embraces  of  Kunaza,  the 
maiden  daughter  of  Enoch  ; but  though 
the  prime  of  her  youth  is  departed,  fhe 
“ difdainfully  turned  from  my  intreaty. 

‘‘  She  has  renounced  the  delights  of  her 
nature  ; die  has  determined  to  give  her 
virginity  to  the  grave.  Y et  in  time  fhe 
fhall  accede  to  my  wifhes ; for  I have 
ftudied  the  weaknefies  of  woman. 

Her  principal  weaknelfes  are  four  j 
and  I will  make  an  experiment  on  the  in- 
fluence  of  each. 

“ I will  awaken  her  pride ; and  that 
alone  may  tempt  her  to  unite  with  Phar- 
marus. 

“ I will  excite  her  avarice  ; and  fhe  may 
‘‘  then  be  eager  to  give  her  beauty  in  ex- 
“ change  for  the  glittering  fpoils  of  the 
earth. 

I will  llimulate  her  defire  and  her 
powers  of  refiftance  will  melt  away. 

“ I will 
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“ I will  inflame  her  curiofity ; and  what 
“ is  there,  which  the  maiden  who  thirfts  for 
a fecret,  will  not  give  to  obtain  it  ? 

I fwear,  by  the  fubtlety  of  the  ferpent, 
iLe  lhall  not  efcape  from  my  paffion. 

“ I will  triumph  over  the  coy  perverfity 
of  the  virRin,  or  I will  fhake  this  round 
“ earth  to  its  centre. 

“ And  the  prince  Semlexas  anfwered,  and 
« faid ; Well  haft  thou  fpoken,  Pharmarus, 
“thou  inventor  of  magic!  thy  fpeech  is 
“ worthy  of  thyfelf,  thou  dealer  in  occult 
“ machinations! 

“ Go  ! and  profper  in  thy  devices  1 and 
“ when  we  next  aftemble,  divert  us  with 
“ the  relation  of  thy  fuccefs. 

“ He  fpoke ; he  difiblved  the  alTembly  j 
“ and  Pharmarus  departed  from  his  fel- 
“ lows. 

“ He  departed  to  employ  himfelf  alone 
“ in  the  evil,  of  which  he  intended  to 
“ vaunt  in  their  next  meeting ; but  he  was 
“ doomed  to  meet  them  no  more. 

“ And  now  he  pondered  in  folitude  on 

“ various 
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“ various  wiles : he  exerted  all  the  fubtlety 
of  his  fpiric  to  circumvent  the  virgin. 

‘‘  He  approached  her  under  the  guile  of 
a friend ; he  became  familiar  with  the 
“ maiden  in  the  drape  of  an  indruclor. 

“ She  lidened  with  avidity  to  his  know'- 
“ ledger  her  underdanding  feaded  on  the 
“ wonders  he  revealed : and  it  happened 
on  a certain  day,  while  he  converfed  with 
“ Jrer  on  the  art  of  divination,  that  Phar- 
marus  fuddenly  exclaimed  : 

O,  Kunaza,  thou  art  yet  to  learn,  that 
“ on  this  day  dry  filler  Kezia  has  brought 
a young  Anack  (or  giant)  into  the 
world. 

‘‘  The  wonders  of  nature  are  worth  the 
attention  of  the  wife  : let  us  haden  to  the 
“ tent  of  thy  fider  j let  us  examine  how 
“ dre  has  improved,  by  her  travail,  the  little 
race  of  the  earth. 

“ And  Kunaza  arofe  with  Pharrnarus, 
and  lire  hadened  to  the  tent  of  her  fider : 

“ And  behold  all  things  had  happened 
as  Pharrnarus  had  foretold  to  Kunaza. 

For 
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For  Kczia^  the  feventietn  daughter  of 
“ Enoch,  had  conceived  by  Semiexas,  the 
« prince  of  the  licentious  angels.  She  had 
brought  him  a male  child ; and  this  wat 
“ the  firft  Anack  that  was  born  upon  the 
earth. 

“ And  Kunaza  beheld  the  infint,  and 
fhe  was  aftonilhed  in  furveying  its  ftature. 

She  embraced  the  babe  with  amaze- 
“ ment,  and  fhe  delighted  in  the  magnitude 
**  of  its  limbs  ! 

And  fhe  delivered  the  babe  to  its  mo- 
ther  Kezia,  and  fhe  obferved  the  proud 
“ tranfport  of  the  mother,  in  contemplating 
the  dimenfions  of  the  child. 

“ And  the  firft  temptation  of  Pharmarus 
“ began  to  work  in  the  bofom  of  Kunaza  ; 

and  her  heart  faid  in  fecret  to  itfelf.  How 
‘‘  pleafant  a thing  it  miift  be,  to  look  with 
the  eyes  of  a mother  on  the  fmiling  face  of 
a young  giant ! 

And  Pharmarus  read  all  her  inmoft 
thoughts ; he  exulted,  and  burned  to  be 
alone  with  the  virgin. 


“ And 
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“ And  he  prevailed  on  Kiinaza  to  walk 
“ abroad  from  the  tent  of  her  filter,  that  he 
‘‘  might  fhew  her  fome  latent  wonders  of' 
the  creation. 

“ And  as  he  walked  by  the  fide  of  the 
maiden,  he  ftrove  to  fan  the  rifing  wifh 
file  had  felt,  to  experience  die  proud  de- 
lights  of  a parent. 

“ But  the  mind  of  the  maiden  had  ar- 
“ giied  with  itfelf  j and  thefe  were  the  dic- 
“ tates  of  her  mind : 

“ O Kunaza,  make  life  of  thy  reafon  ! 
and  refill  the  temptation  of  pride,  which 
is  founded  upon  folly ! 

Of  the  ninety  and  three  daughters  of 
thy  fadier,  there  is  not  one  who  may  not 
bring  forth  a young  Anack. 

‘‘  Couldll  thou  be  proud  of  what  the 
molt  foolifh  of  thy  fex  may  accomplilli  ? 
“ of  a work  in  which  fools  may  excel  ? 

O Kunaza,  if  thou  wert  deltined  by  thy 
“ nature  to  feel  the  weaknefs  of  pride,  let 
“ thy  pride  at  lealt  be  confined  to  a venial 
“ exultation  in  the  excellence  of  thy  fpirit ! 

“ And 
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“ And  Pharmarus  read  thefe  uniittered 
“ words  in  her  foul ; and  he  faw  that  fhe 
‘‘  would  not  fall  by  the  influence  of  pride. 

“ And  he  now  laboured  to  tempt  her 
“ with  treafures,  and  to  bribe  her  into 
compliance  with  his  defire. 

""  He  offered  her  a metal,  whofe  po- 
“ lifhed  fplendor  fhould  emulate  the  fun ; 
and  a flone,  whofe  luflre  Ihould  contend 
with  the  brilliancy  of  her  eyes. 

“ He  exclaimed,  O Kunaza,  give  thyfelf 
“ to  Pharmarus,  and  he  will  make  thee  to 
oe  called  the  richefl:  among  women. 

“ But  the  fubtle  angel  could  not  raife  for 
a moment  the  bafe  paffion  of  avarice  in 
“ the  noble  heart  of  Kunaza. 

“ The  maiden  anfwcred,  and  faid.  The 
true  wealth  of  a woman  is  j)eace  of  fpirit, 
“ and  her  brightefl:  ornaments  are  modefly 
“ and  meeknefs. 

And  Pharmarus  mar/elled  at  her  dif- 
cretion ; and  he  was  inwardly  vexed  with 
“ a great  vexation. 

“ But  he  fupprefied  the  murmur  of  dif- 
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“ appointment,  and  haftlly  engaged  In  neW 
firatagcms  againft  the  maiden. 

And  as  he  flill  walked  in  converfe 
“ with  Kunaza,  lie  flopped  beneath  the  In- 
“ vlting  fliade  of  a majelfic  palm. 

And  he  faid.  Thou  intelligent  maiden, 
who  delighteft  in  the  hillory  of  the  earth, 
attend,  and  I will  inftruft  thee  in  myfte- 
“ rious  wonders,  that  relate  to  this  tree. 

“ But  obferve  its  goodly  growth ; and 
obferve  the  happy  creatures  that  fport 
within  the  ample  fpace  of  its  long-ex- 
“ tended  diadow ! 

“ And  Kunaza  furveyed  the  tree  j fne 
“ faw  that  it  was  fupreme  in  beauty. 

“ The  ground  beneath  it  was  flowery,  and 
fragant  as  Paradife : the  mofl:  tender  and 
lovely  animals  of  the  creation  were  af- 
fembled  in  its  fliade,  and  every  ahim.al 
was  happy  with  its  mate. 

“ O Kunaza,  faid  the  falfe  and  artful 
Pharmarus,  I will  now  tell  thee  the  blef- 
“ fiiigs  that  belong  to  this  fpot. 

“ Thou  beholdefl  the  firfl;  nuptial  couch 

of 
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of  thy  parents  j it  was  here  that  Eve  firfl 
reclined,  when  the  envy  of  the  guardian 
“ fpirits  had  expelled  her  from  Eden. 

‘'It  was  here  that  flre  became  firlt  ac- 
“ qiiainted  with  connubial  endearment ; and 
“ felt  herfelf  repaid  for  the  paradife  flie  had 
“ loll. 

“ And  the  angel  of  union  gave  a blefl- 
“ ing  to  the  tree,  under  which  the  firft  mo- 
“ ther  reclined : 

“ He  blelTed  the  tree,  and  all  the  ground 
that  extendeth  under  the  fliadow  thereof. 

“ He  bleffed  all  the  creatures  that  fport 
" around  it : he  ordained  that  every  daugh- 
“ ter  of  woman,  who  reclines  beneath  its 
“ fhade,  fhall  expei*icnce  unutterable  joy, 
“ beyond  the  common  joy  of  her  fex. 

“ But  this  bleffing  has  been  long  for- 
" gotten  by  the  heedlefs  offspring  of  man : 
“ it  is  a joyous  fecret  referved  for  me  to 
" impart  to  my  beloved. 

" So  fpake  the  fubtle  Pharmarus ; and  as 
" he  fpake,  he  infufed  into  the  wondering 
" virgin  the  thrilling  flame  of  defire. 
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The  bofom  of  Kunaza  began  to  heave, 
and  her  breath  on  a fudden  grew  fliort. 

And  Pharmariis  exulted  in  his  fubtlety, 
and  was  preparing  to  complete  his 
triumph. 

“ And  a piercing  cry  was  heard  from 
afar ; and  Kunaza  ftarted  up  at  the 
“ found. 

“ She  liflened,  and  the  cry  redoubled ; 
and  Kunaza  exclaimed,  As  fure  as  we 
have  life,  it  is  the  cry  of  a woman  in 
travail ! 

And  flie  heard  the  found  a third  time ; 
and  fhe  faid,  V erily  it  is  the  exprelTion  of . 
that  pain,  which  was  inflided  upon  wo-  • 
‘‘  man  for  liftening  to  a fubtle  tempter: 

“ It  is  a warning  to  the  weak  Kunaza.  . 
“ I thank  thee,  my  good  angel : I feel  that  t 
thou  haft  faved  me  from  the  fubtlety  of  t 
Pharmarus. 

“ And  as  the  virgin  Ipoke,  ftie  Iprung  : 
“ forward,  and  haftened  towards  the  place 
“ from  whence  the  cry  had  proceeded. 

“ And  Pharmarus  began  to  purfue  her  i 
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but  he  ftopped  in  his  piirluitj  and  fe- 
fle£ted,  that  the  influence  of  his  temp- 
“ tation  was  vaniflied  from  her  frame. 

“ He  roamed  in  difcontent  about  the 
earth;  and  employed  himfelf  in  darker 
“ devices  to  enfnare  the  maiden. 

And  he  fent  curious  gifts,  which  he 
had  colleffed  from  the  extremities  of  the 
‘‘  earth,  to  entice  the  virgin  again  from 
the  tent  of  her  father. 

“ He  promdfed  to  entertain  her  with  all 
the  latent  wonders  of  the  creation  ; and 
he  drew  her  by  magical  illufion  into  the 
“ inmoft  recelTes  of  a gloomy  grove. 

“ He  appeared  to  her  in  all  his  falle 
grandeur,  as  the  prince  of  magic,  whom 
the  elements  obey  as  their  lord,  and  to 
whom  light  and  darknefs  are  one  : 

“ Whofe  word  can  render  what  exifteth 
“ invifiblc,  and  make  the  thing  which  is 
“ not,  appear  as  the  thing  v/hich  is. 

And  Kunaza  marvelled  at  his  powers  t 
“ and  he  took  her  by  die  hand,  and  faid  j 
O thou  maiden  of  angelical  fpirit ! 
VoL.  II.  D who 
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who  haft  a pafTion  to  dive  into  the  myf- 
teries  of  the  iiniverfe, 

“ Liften  to  me  ! Give  me  thy  love,  and 
I will  fill  thy  capacious  mind  with  that 
myfterious  knowledge  for  which  thy  heart 
“ panteth  ! 

Thou  haft  upbraided  me,  that  I feek 
to  deceive  thee  j and  thou  haft  mentioned 
the  example  of  thy  parent  Eve  : 

“ But  I will  ftiew  thee  thou  deceiveft 
thyfelf^  if  thou  haft  courage  to  learn  the 
real  truth  from  the  dead. 

Tell  me,  thou  moft  angelic  among  the 
daughters  of  men,  fhall  I fet  the  appari- 
‘‘  tion  of  thy  firft  parent  before  thee  ? Shall 
I call  up  the  departed  Eve  from  the 
“ grave,  to  tell  thee  what  it  truly  becometh 
all  her  daughters  to  do  ^ 

“ And  Kunaza  pondered,  and  faid.  Verily 
it  would  pleafe  me  to  fee  and  hear  the  de- 
parted  fpirit  of  the  firft  woman. 

And  Pharmarus  exulted,  and  faid,  My 
foul  delights  in  thy  fellowftiip,  O thou 
“ moft  magnanimous  of  mortals ! 
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And  he  ftruck  the  earth  with  his  foot: 
the  oTOund  trembled,  and  was  rent  afun- 
der : 

From  the  opening  thereof  there  ilTued 
a thick  fmoke,  and  after  the  fmoke,  there 
“ arofe  a venerable  phantom : 

“ And  the  phantom  had  the  vifage  of 
Eve ; and  it  bowed  the  head  and  fpake  : 

“ Deceive  not  thyfelf  with  falfe  pride, 
“ O my  daughter ! Let  me  warn  thee 
“ not  to  live  and  die  in  a foolifh  ignorance 
« of  delights,  which  thy  frame  has  been 
« fafoioned  to  enjoy  ! 

‘‘  Such  were  the  words  of  the  phantom ; 
and  it  waited  not  for  reply,  but  funk 
“ again  into  the  earth. 

“ And  the  face  of  Kunaza  was  covered 
“ with  confufion  ; and  foe  was  almoft  a- 
foamed  that  foe  was  yet  a virgin. 

“ And  Pharmarus  read  her  inmoft 
thoughts,  and  exulted : 

He  faw  that  his  illufions  began  to  pre- 
vail  over  her  fenfes;  and  he  continued 
to  tempt  her  ftill  farther. 
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He  prefTcd  her  trembling  hand^  and 
he  exclaimed,  Thou  alone  art  worthy 
amongll  women  to  participate  in  the- 
deep  difeoveries  of  my  fpirit. 

“ O blefs  me  with  thy  beauty,  Kunaza  \ 
‘‘  and  I will  enrich  thee  with  a wonderoiis 
power,  which  no  mortal  but  thylelf  Iball 
“ poflefs. 

I will  enable  thee  to  elude  the  ravage 
“ of  time ; and,  when  feven  centuries  have 
“ rolled  over  thy  head,  to  appear  ftill  as 
“ lovely  as  thou  art  in  this  moment. 

“ I will  teach  thee  to  make  thyfelf  invi- 
‘‘  fible  with  the  rapidity  of  thouglit,  and, 
“ by  palling  unfeen  at  thy  pleafure,  to  pe- 
netrate  every  fecret  thou  canfl;  wifli  to 
“ difeover. 

“Thus  fpake  the  infidious  Pharmarus  j 
“ and  the  curiofity  of  the  maiden  was  in- 
“ flamed : 

“ There  were  many  things  that  flic 
“ panted  to  know,  and  in  her  heart  flie  co- 
” veted  fupernatural  power. 

“ And  Pharminus  faw  that  his  tempta- 
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” tion  had  entered  into  her  foul ; and  ]ie 
exulted  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  devices. 

He  continued  to  folicit  the  maiden  ; 
and  her  bofom  was  convulfed  with  a 
doubtful  conflicff. 

Her  cheek  became  red  as  the  crimfon 
*^rofej  but  Ihe  threw  back  her  head  upon 
“ her  fhoulder,  to  avoid  the  flaming  eyes 
of  Pharmarus. 

“ And  as  the  pine  bendeth  beneath  the 
" pafling  wind,  fo  was  the  reafon  of  Kunaza 
bowed  down  by  the  fudden  gull  of  de- 
fire. 

‘‘  She  trembled  in  the  ftruggle  of  paf- 
fions  3 but  her  virtuous  fpirit  arofe  with 
‘‘  new  vigour,  as  the  tree  arifeth  from  a tran- 
“ fient  prelTure,  and  points  directly  to  the 
“ heaven,  by  whofe  influence  it  profpers. 

And  the  foul  of  the  maiden  now  com- 
“ mimed  with  itfelf,  and  faid  : 

O Kunaza,  fupprefs  the  evil  ambition 
" that  fubtlety  is  kindling  in  thy  bofom. 

“ Pharmarus  may  enable  thcc  indeed  to 
“ plude  every  mortal  eye  3 but  from  the 
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“ fight  of  God  and  his  angels,  there  is  none 
“ vvlio  can  teach  thee  to  efcape. 

“ Then  wifh  not  to  purchafe  fuperna- 
“ tural  power  by  the  facrifice  of  a greater 
“ good  j by  lofing  the  ineflimable  peace  of 
“ an  innocent  fpirit. 

“ And  while  her  foul  was  thus  commun- 
ing  with  itfelf,  every  evil  defire  departed 
“ from  the  purified  heatc  of  the  virgin. 

She  turned  her  face  to  Pharmarus : 
‘‘  file  looked  on  him  with  a look  of  difdain, 
“ and  faid  : 

“ Away  from  me,  thou  unworthy  fpirit  I 
The  foul  of  Kunaza  is  impowered  to  ab- 
hor  and  deride  thy  infidious  machina- 
“ tions. 

Thou  feekefl;  to  rob  me  of  a treafure, 
which  if  I fliould  weakly  fuffer  thee  to 
“ take,  all  the  potent  fpelis  of  thy  magic 
“ can  never  refiore  it  to  the  repentant 
“ mourner. 

“ And  the  frenzy  of  rage  and  difip- 
pointment  began  to  fwell  in  the  foul  of 
“ Pharmarus. 
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He  caft  a furious  glance  upon  the  vir- 
gin,  and  faid  : 

By  the  powers  of  darknefs,  thou  art  as 
“ fubtle  as  the  ferpent  himfelf.  Had  thy 
parent  Eve  been  poffelTed  of  thy  cun- 
ning,  file  had  made  the  prince  of  temp- 
‘‘  ters  a fool. 

“ But  I fwear,  by  the  flames  that  burn 
within  me,  thou  flialt  not  efcape  from 
my  embrace : I will  make  thee  the  proud 
mother  of  a young  giant. 

“ And  he  grafped  the  virgin  with  the 
vehement  grafp  of  outrageous  defire  : and 
fhe  fhrieked  aloud  in  the  agonies  of 
‘‘  terror. 

“ And  at  the  found  of  her  fhriek,  the 
angel  Gabriel  alighted  upon  the  earth : 
“ Pharmarus  faw  him,  and  was  abafhed  for 
a moment. 

Then  all  his  evil  paflions  rekindled 
with  double  fury  j and  he  prepared  to 
“ contend  with  Gabriel  for  the  poffelTion 
of  Kunaza. 

But  his  pov/ers  of  refiftance  were  wi- 
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thered  hy  the  glance  of  rebuke  that 
“ fiafiied  from  the  radiant  vifage  of  the  pro- 
tetling  fj)irit. 

And  (jabriel  feized  him  with  the  arm 
of  juflice  and  power  3 and  exclaimed  with 
“ mild  dignity  to  the  maiden  t 

**■  O Kunaza  ! thou  haft  fought  a good 
“ fight  3 and  all  the  faithful  fpirits  of 
heaven  are  thy  friends. 

Know  that  the  feraph  Uriel  and  I are 
‘‘  fent  from  the  throne  of  God  to  punifli  the 
‘‘  falfe  and  licentious  angels,  who  have  de- 
bafed  their  nature  with  the  impurities  of 
‘‘  the  earth, 

“ And  in  honour  of  tliy  virtue,  it  is  or- 
dained  by  thy  Maker,  Kunaza,  that  thy 
“ enemy,  Phaimarus,  lhall  fall  the  firft 
“ viiftim  to  the  juft  vengeance  of  heaven. 

“ Open,  earth  ! and  imprifon  in  thy  ca- 
“ veins  the  treacherous  guardian,  who  has 
attemj'ted  to  violate  the  pureft  of  thy 
“ daugl'iters  ! 

“ The  earth  opened  to  her  centre,  at  the 

command 
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“ command  of  the  avenging  angel,  and 
‘‘  there,  with  a chain  of  penal  lire,  * * * 

It  is  with  great  concern  I inform  my 
reader,  that  this  . invduable  fragment  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  preceding  imperfedt 
fentence.  I am  perfuaded,  that  every  per- 
fon  of  feeling,  every  true  friend  to  virginity, 
muft  lament,  that  we  are  not  made  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  final  defliny  of  the  inter- 
efting  Kunaza.  We  may,  however,  fafely 
affirm,  thiat  after  fhe  had  refilled  fo  fuccefl- 
fuliy  all  the  bafe  machinations  and  power  of 
the  prince  of  magic,  Ifie  could  never  fall  by 
the  flrength  or  artifice  of  man.  1 trull, 
therefore,  that  her  name  and  charadler  will 
now  obtain  the  honour  they  deferve,  from  all 
the  nations  of  the  modern  world  : and  that 
the  fillerhood,  in  particular,  will  never  fail 
to  revere  her,  as  the  original  prcfident  of 
Old  Maids. 
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CHAP.  III. 

ConjeBurcs  concerning  Old  Maids  among  the 
Jewsy  jEgypianSy  and  Jome  other  Nations 
of  Antiquity, 

T N the  firft  centuries  after  the  deluge,  it 
il  feems  to  have  been  the  wifh  of  every 
individual  to  affift  in  the  great  bufmefs  of 
re-peopling  the  defolated  world.  At  a time 
when  a numerous  progeny  was  confidered 
as  real  opulence,  and  a peculiar  mark  of 
the  divine  favour,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  female  fhould  have  willingly  precluded 
herfelf  from  the  mod  envied  diftindtion. 
Indeed,  the  Hebrew  women  appear  to  have 
been  adtuated  by  the  mod  lively  defire  of 
increafing  the  number  of  their  refpedlive 
families.  Children  were  regarded  as  fuch 
a treadire,  that  fcveral  wives  of  the  patri- 
archs, whom  nature  had  difappointed  in 
^jiis  expedcation,  very  chearfully  corredled 
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the  unkindnefs  of  then*  own  conftitution, 
by  prelentin^  ci  handnisid  to  their  huf- 
bands.  Among  all  the  Mofaic  inftitutions, 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  order  of  men  or 
women  devoted  to  a fingle  life  j and, 
though  fome  of  the  fathers,  who  have  flu- 
died,  in  their  writings,  to  raife  the  honour 
of  monaflic  virginity,  have  affedled  to  de- 
rive it  from  Miriam  the  filler  of  Mofes,  by 
alTerting  that  fhe  died  a virgin,  at  the  age 
of  an  hundred  and  thirty-three  years,  it  is 
faid  with  more  probability,  that  this  mufical 
fifler  of  the  Jewifli  iegiflator  was  herfelf 
married  to  Hur,  a mian  of  eminence  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  St.  Jerome,  whofe  zeal 
for  chaflity  has  fometimes  tranfported  him 
beyond  the  limits  of  fober  reafon,  exprefies 
an  inclination  to  believe,  that  feveral  wo- 
men, before  the  Chriflian  a?ra,  received  the 
gift  of  prophecy  from  God,  as  a reward  for 
their  leading  a life  of  virginity  : — but  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  celebrated  Hebrew  pro- 
pheteffes  were  married  women.  Deborah 
was  the  wife  of  Lapidoth  i and  Huldah, 
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v/hofe  prophecy  is  recorded  in  the  2 id 
chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  ICings,  is  not 
only  mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Shallum,  but 
is  faid  to  have  dwelt  in  the  college  of  Je- 
r-ufalem  ; a fufficient  proof  that  virginity 
was  not  required  in  thofe  females,  who 
made  a,  part  of  that  hallowed  inilitution. 
The  heroine  as  well  as  the  prophetefs  might 
contriI)ute  to  the  glory  of  her  nation,  with- 
out any  claim  to  this  chafte  perfedtion. 
Jael,  who  is  celebrated  in  a fong  of  triumph 
for  the  daughter  of  Sifera,  was  the  wife  of 
Keber  the  Kenite;  and  the  more  noble 
Judith,  immortalifed  for  delivering  her 
country,  by  the  defiiruction  of  Holofernes, 
was,  at  the  time  of  her  exploit,  a young  wi- 
dow. Throughout  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews, 
from  their  father  Abraham  to  their  utter 
difperfion,  I cannot  recolledt  the  exiftence 
of  any  one  diitinguiihed  Old  Maid;  nor  is 
it  probable,  that  many  ancient  virgins  were 
ever  to  be  difeovered,  in  a nation  where 
every  man  was  at  liberty  to  marrv  as  many 
Vt’jves  as  he  thought  himfeif  able  to  fup- 
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pert  j and  v.’here  the  wifeft  of  their  princes 
was  fo  weak  as  to  encumber  himfclt  with  a 
domeftic  eftablifliment  of  many  hundred 
concubines. 

As  the  i^igyptians  were  diftlnguifhed  by 
a melancholy  caft  of  temper,  and  a paffion 
for  gloomy  retirement,  wx  might  be  led  to 
imagine,  that  the  women  of  that  country 
were  the  firlt  who  devoted  themfelves  to 
the  n'iOrtifications  of  religious  celibacy ; but 
there  is  a rem.arkable  alTertion  in  Hero- 
dotus, which  feems  to  preclude  us  fi'ora 
fuch  a conieclure.  In  fpeaking  of  iEgypt, 
he  exprefsly  fays,  “ * no  woman  is  ever 
“ confecrated  to  any  Divinity,  male  or  fe- 
““  male,  the  holy  office  belonging  folely  to 
“ men]”  yet  the  fame  great  hiftorian  in- 
forms us,  that  women  acled  a principal 
part  in  the  hallowed  myfteries  of  this  artful 
people  ; not,  indeed,  as  wx  may  fairly  con- 
jeclure,  for  the  purpofes  of  chaflity,  as  he 

* r^arat  yvi,r,  j/.ty  am  Sm,  an  6)j7\erj  " 

TTusirui  ‘Ti  y.ut  'rractwy.  llerOuOtUi,  p.  120. 
edit.  Wefd. 
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fays,  that  In  the  temple  of  the  ^Egyptian 
Jupiter  at  Thebes,  as  in  that  of  Behis  at 
Babylon,  a virgin  was  fedudcd  for  the 
God,  and  fiippofed  to  deep  with  the  Divinity 
himfelf,  in  a magnificent  bed  prepared  for 
that  purpofe,  in  the  higheft  apartment  of 
the  building.  From  this  ceremony,  and 
from  other  circumftances,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  ^gypt  was  not  very  fertile  in 
the  produdion  of  Old  Maids.  Parents  of 
the  poorer  fort  fold  their  female  children  to 
procure  fubfiflence  for  themfelves  and  we 
cannot  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  many  an- 
cient virgins  exifted  in  fuch  a countryj 
where  two  of  its  fovereigns,  according  to 
the  hiftorian  I have  quoted,  proftituted 
their  own  daughters  in  the  mod  public 
manner;  the  fird,  to  fupply  his  exhauded 
treafury ; and  the  fecond,  to  detedl  a very 
artful  thief*. 

If  wc  mud  not  expeft  to  find  an  Old 
Maid  in  ^Egypt,  we  have  dill  lefs  chance  of 

* See  the  amufing  ftory  of  Rhampfinitus  and  his 
daughter,  in  the  lecond  bock  of  Herodotus. 
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meeting  with  this  rarity  among  the  Baby- 
lonians. This  ingenious  people  had  de- 
vifed  a very  happy  expedient,  which  is 
highly  approved  by  Herodotus,  to  prevent 
their  women’s  being  expofed  to  the  morti- 
fications of  a Tingle  life,  by  the  want  of  per- 
fonal  attradfions.  It  was  their  annual  cuf- 
tom  to  produce  all  their  virgins,  who  had 
attained  the  marriageable  age,  in  a kind  of 
public  audlion ; the  moft  beautiful  w^ere 
Ibid  for  confiderable  Turns,  and  this  pur- 
chafe  money  was  diftributed  in  fach  a man- 
ner, among  the  homely  damfels,  as  to  pro- 
cure for  each  of  them  a hufband.  Such  a 
civil  inftitution  is  in  itfelf  almoft  fufficient 
to  have  prevented  the  exiftence  of  an  Old 
Maid  among  them. 

In  Phoenicia,  where  Venus  and  Adonis 
were  particularly  worfhipped,  the  commerce 
between  the  fexes  was  extremely  licentious. 
We  may,  indeed,  obferve,  that  among  feve- 
ral  nations  of  antiquity,  the  facrifice  of  fe- 
male chafiity  was  confidered  as  a religious 
duty.  Perfons  of  the  highefl:  rank  among 
■2  the 
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the  Armenians,  as  we  are  told  by  Strabo.^ 
devoted  their  virgin  daughters  to  the  un-i 
chafte  goddefs  Anaitis 

I'he  pagan  mythology  was  calculated  to 
promote  die  molt  corrupt  ftate  of  manners ; 
and  in  fome  of  the  voluptuous  nations  of 
antiquity,  the  virtue  of  continence  feems  to 
liave  been  utterly  unknown.  In  Lydia,  fays 
Herodotus,  every  girl  plays  the  harlot. — 
Yet,  in  the  luxurious  region  of  Afia,  fomd 
religious  inftitutions  were  eltabliflicd  for  the 
protection  of  chaltity.  The  famous  temple 
of  Diana,  at  Ephefus,  had  a train  of  holy 
virgins ; and,  for  their  perfeCt  fecurity,  die 
priefts,  to  whofe  guardianfliip  they  were  en- 
trufted,  were  all  eunuchs.  Yet  we  cannot 
venture  to  afhrm,  that  tiiis  fanctuary  pro- 
duced a number  of  Old  Maids  i for  it  is 
probable,  that  thefc  young  votaries  of 
Diana,  like  the  Veftals  of  Rome,  whofe 

* Ta;  ot  arUpui’iS’Txroi  ru  sSya; 

uii;  i<m, 

rssu^x  Tr,  Gsw,  TaVTO.  'yxuoil  • OVK 

Awa|iS(Tf)?  Tn  7(.txv7V,  crti'oxsii’  ovhro<;.  Strabo,  lib.  xi.' 
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liiLory  I niall  confider  hereafcer,  had  the 
privilege  of  marrying  towards  the  middle 
feafon  of  life.  This  we  may  alfo  conjeifure 
to  have  been  the  cafe  with  the  religious 
virg-ins  in  PeiTia ; who  feem  to  have  been 
guarded  with  peculiar  fan6lity,  from  an 
anecdote  related  by  Judin: — Darius,  the 
Ion  of  Artaxerxes,  not  iiitisfied  with  thofe 
imperial  honours  to  which  his  father  had 
raifed  him,  demanded  of  that  monarch  his 
favourite  miftrefs  Afpafia.  The  aged  fo- 
vereign,  unwilling  to  grant,  and  afraid, 
perhaps,  to  refufe,  the  paflionate  requeft  of 
his  fon,  v/as  reduced  to  a mortifying  expe- 
dient for  fecuring  the  lady  from  fo  dan- 
gerous a rival : lie  made  her  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  a prieflefs  of  the  Sun  *.  Plutarch 
relates  this  incident  with  fome  variations, 
but  in  a manner  which  equally  Hievvs,  that 
chaflity  among  the  Perfians  w^as  very  ftridlly 
guarded  in  a religious  afylum  ; yet  virgi- 
nity, as  the  ftoiy  fufhciently  proves,  was 
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not  a neceflary  qualification  for  the  cha- 
rafter  of  a prieflefs. — Among  all  the  king- 
doms of  antiquity,  none,  perhaps,  contri- 
buted lefs  than  Perfia  to  the  filterhood  of 
Old  Maids,  as  the  Perfians  are  diftinguiflied 
by  a peculiar  ceremony,  which  ftrongly 
proves,  that  both  fexes  confidered  celibacy 
as  an  objeft  of  abhorrence,  not  only  as  an 
enemy  to  human  enjoyment,  but  as  pre- 
cluding them  from  the  happinefs  they  ex- 
pefted  in  a future  life.  From  this  idea 
arofe  their  extraordinary  cufiiom  of  marry- 
ing the  dead;  which  confifted  of  hiring 
cither  a hufband  or  a wife,  for  every  perfoii 
who  happened  to  die  fingle,  at  an  early 
period  of  life.  This  ftrange  kind  of  mar- 
riage is  fiid  to  have  been  generally  folem- 
nifed,  in  fuch  cafes,  foon  after  the  burial  of 
the  deceafed,  being  regarded  as  a neceflary 
paflport  to  the  regions  of  blifs. 

In  Scythia,  perhaps,  fome  good  Old 
Maids  may  have  exifted ; whofe  fingle  life 
was  the  confequence  of  their  poflefling  a- 
delicate  frame  or  a tender  heart ; for  we 

arc 
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are  told  by  hiftorians,  that  no  female,  in 
that  martial  country,  was  permitted  to 
marry,  till  fhe  had  flam,  with  her  own  hand, 
an  enemy  in  battle. 

Among  the  warlike  Amazons,  a very 
different  caufe  might  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fect. As  thefe  formidable  ladies  made  it  a 
point  of  national  honour  to  fupport  their 
empire  with  the  leaft  poffible  affiflance 
from  the  other  fex,  we  may  reafonably  fup- 
pofe,  that  fhe  was  confidered  as  the  trueft 
Amazonian  patriot,  who  united  virginity 
with  valour.  I muft,  indeed,  confefs,  that 
the  amorous  adventures  of  fome  Amazonian 
queens  are  not  very  favourable  to  this  hy- 
pothefis  ; bur,  if  Quintus  Curtins  informs 
us,  that  d'haleftris  requefted  an  embrace 
from  Alexander,  and  difeovered  more  * ea- 
gernefs  for  amorous  pleafure  than  the 
young  and  voluptuous  hero  himfelf,  let  us 
remember  the  more  chafte  deportment  of 
her  predecefTor  on  the  Amazonian  throne, 

* Acrior  ad  Venerem  feeminae  cupifo  quam  regis. 
Quirit.  Curt.  Jib.  vi.  cap.  5. 
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the  celebrated  Penthefilea,  who  lived  antf 
died  a virgin,  in  the  licentious  court  and 
army  of  Priam,  during  the  fiege  of  Troy. 
She  was  Gain,  as  Quintus  Calaber  relates, 
by  the  inflexible  Achilles ; who  wiflied, 
however,  as  the  poet  fays,  that  he  had 
married  his  lovely  antagonift  Inftcad  of 
killing  her*.  From  the  ex^lmple  of  this 
virtuous  heroine,  I am  perfuaded,  that  if  a 
confiderable  number  of  Old  Maids  ex- 
ited among  any  of  thofe  ancient  people, 
whom  the  Greeks  regarded  as  barbarians, 
it  mufl  have  been  in  the  nation  of  Ama- 
zons. I am  aware,  that  in  the  profound 
refearches  of  Mr.  Bryant,  the  very  exil'lence 
of  this  nation  is  difputed ; but,  as  the 
champion  of  the  fifterhood  in  all  ages,  i 
cannot  aflent  to  this  opinion  of  a mofl 
learned  writer,  nor  permit  the  daring  anti- 
quarian to  annihilate  fo  illullrious  a com- 
munity. 

* Kai  S’  cCKiaaTO'!  sx  evetei^ito 

Omna  fiiv  xxTSTTiipvs,  xai  ovx  xys  oixv  xxziziv. 

Quintus  Calaber,  lib.  i . ver.  670. 
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Wliile  I contend  for  the  exiftence,  and 
the  chaftity,  of  thefe  female  warriors,  who 
are  delcribed  in  the  moft  lively  and  cir- 
ciimllantial  manner  by  the  poets  and  hif- 
torians  of  antiquity,  I mull  not  forget  their 
rivals,  both  in  courage  and  continence,  the 
Gordons.  Thefe  alfo  were  a nation  of 
women,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus ; 
who  informs  us,  that,  bordering  on  the 
Am.azons  in  Libya,  and  looking  with  envy 
on  their  neighbours,  they  frequently  in- 
fefted  their  country,  till  the  more  powerful 
Amazons,  armed  in  the  immenfe  flcins  of 
African  ferpents,  and  led  to  battle  by  their 
queen  Merina,  fubdued  the  Gorgons  in  a 
fcvere  engagement,  in  which  they  took 
three  thoufand  prifoners  *. 

I muft  own,  that  many  contradi61:ory 
opinions  have  been  held  concerning  thefe 
more  doubtful  heroines,  the  Gorgons.  Some 
critics  have  confidered  them  as  lovely 


* Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  ili.  cap.  4. 
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young  women,  whofe  beauty  was  fo  power- 
ful as  to  fix  every  beholder  in  motionlefs 
amazement  ^ others  have  fuppofed  them 
to  have  been  frightful  old  hags,  whofe  de- 
formity was  fo  hideous,  that  no  one  could 
look  at  them  without  fliuddering ; and 
fome  late  writers,  with  a fceptical  refine- 
ment, have  denied  their  exiftence  : But,  to 
fupport  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  filterhood, 
I fhall  adhere  to  the  evidence  of  that  very 
refpedlable  old  Grecian,  Paltephatus,  who 
wrote  a treatife  exprefsly  to  explain  the 
poetical  riddles  of  his  country ; in  which  he 
explicitly  declares,  that  the  three  princely 
Gorgon  fillers,  Stheno,  Euryale,  and  Me- 
dufa,  were  three  voluntary  Old  Maids 


* Koga?  y.eci  TyUhvcay,  Atracj 

yuuxerS'xt  oicsn  Syjcruy.  PalasphatUS. 
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On  the  Old  Nlciids  of  Gfdcce^ 

T N thofe  ages  which  are  honoured  with 
1 the  namc°  of  heroic,  virgins  feem  to 
have  been  treated  with  very  little  refpeft. 
Every  hero  appears  to  have  thought  himfelf 
entitled  to  the  careffes  of  the  maiden  cap- 
tives, whom  his  own  prowefs,  or  the  chance 
of  war,  had  placed  within  his  power;  and 
the  venerable  Neftor,  at  the  age  of  fourfeore 
and  Eve,  does  not  retire  to  deep  without 
that  agreeable  reward  of  ancient  heroifm,  a 
fair  and  affectionate  damfel.  The  warm 
and  enrhufiallic  admiration  with  which  cri- 
tics of  the  moft  liberal  fpint  have  contem- 
plated the  genius  of  Homer,  has  led  fomc 
of  them  to  affert,  that  his  poems  are  fo  won- 
derfully comprehcnfive,  as  to  include  every 
charafler  which  human  life  can'  exhibit. 
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But  this  praifc  may  be  confiJered  as  iiyr)er- 
bolical  ; fince  it  is  certain,  that  v/e  cannot 
difcover,  cither  in  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyfiey,  a 
portrait,  or  even  a fl<etch,  of  a Tingle  Old 
Maid.  Perhaps,  as  this  immortal  bard  is 
fo  minutely  faithful  in  his  delineation  of 
manners  and  cuftoms,  Ave  might  infer,  that  no 
fuch  chara6ler  exifted  in  his  time  3 and  in- 
deed, the  more  we  reflect  on  the  religious 
and  political  inftitutions  of  Greece,  the 
more  reafon  flaall  we  find  to  believe,  that 
the  number  of  Grecian  Old  Maids  mufl 
have  been  at  all  periods  very  inconfider- 
able. 

It  was  the  ruling  paffion  of  the  Greeks  to 
aggrandize  their  country  3 and,  as  they 
juftly  confidered  citizens  as  the  real  wealth 
of  every  ftate,  they  thought  it  the  firll  of 
patriotic  duties,  equally  incumbent  on  both 
the  fexes,  to  enrich  the  republic  by  increaf- 
ing  its  numbers.  Plato  carries  this  point 
fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  ‘0111  perions,  in  the 
“ article  of  marriage,  ought  to  confult  the 
“■  fervice  of  the  public,  in  preference  to 
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their  own  private  enjoyment  *.  1.  lie 

fame  illuftrious  philolophic  ftatefman  pro- 
pofes  a heavy  tax  upon  thofe  who  conti- 
nued Tingle  beyond  the  age  oi  thirty-three. 
Such  a tax  is  laid  to  have  exided  at  Sparta, 
where  everv  public  inflitution  had  a pecu- 
liar tendency  to  encourage  population. 

Their  public  dances”  (fays  Plutarch) 
“ and  other  exercifes  of  the  young,  maidens 
“ naked,  in  fight  of  the  young  men,  vrere  in- 
“ centives  to  marriage  ; and,  to  ufe  Plato  s 
“ exprelTion,  drew  them  almoft  as  necel- 
“ farily  by  the  attraddons  of  love,  as  a ge- 
“ ometrical  conclufion  follows  from  the 
“ prernifes.  To  encourage  it  filll  more, 
“ Tome  marks  of  infamy*  were  let  upon 
“ thofe  that  continued  batchelors  5 for  they 
were  not  permitted  to  fee  thefe  exercifes 
“ of  the  naked  virgins,  and  the  magiftrates 
“ commanded  them  to  iTiarch  naked  round 
‘‘  the  market-place  in  the  winter,  and  to 

* KccTCC  TTCliTOi;  el?  IffTU  ^.O'.'/.OV  TOV  yCiP  T»)  TTO- 

Xfi  ^si  j-Lv-CtffivTa  //jJiS’TEL’eti'  yuy.ov  liCcaTOV,  ov  ‘tov  ri^icrro'j 
avrv.  I'lato  de  Legihus,  lib.  vi. 
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fing  a Tong  compofed  agamft  themfclv'cs, 
''  which  exprelTed  how  jullly  they  were 
“ puniilied  for  their  difobcdience  to  the 
“ laws*.” 

Athenteiis  informs  us,  that  their  punifla- 
ment  was  Hill  more  fevere ; and  that,  on  a 
certain  feHival,  thefe  unprofitable  fervants  of 
the  {late  were  dragged  round  an  altar,  and 
beaten,  by  the  women  of  Lacedaemon,  that 
their  pride  might  be  awakened  by  this  in- 
dignity, and  incline  them  to  become  huf- 
bands  and  fathers  j-. 

In  a country  where  fuch  cufioms  pre- 
vailed, it  is  not  probable  that  many  women 
fhould  have  declined  the  moH  important 
of  public  duties,  for  the  fake  of  fecuring  to 
tlaemfelves  the  difiionourable  tranquillity  of 
a fingle  life.  Indeed,  we  muft  do  them  the 
jullice  to  obferve,  that  the  ladies  of  Greece 


■*  Life  of  Lycurgus,  in  Langhorne’s  Plutarc’i. 

•f  E>  (5v)ri  ra;  ayxun;  ai  yjia.iy:;  ey 

iriiii  To>  (Sui^oy  £AhS£7«i  ax,  -TiV  ly.  ra  'irpxy- 

ficcroi;  ^s’jyovTec,  (ptMa-ro^yuicri  ri  xai  ev  fc'j*  TTfos'iuij'l 

yscEtoi;.  AthensEUs,  lib.  .\ui. 
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appear  to  have  been,  in  this  point,  the  lin- 
cereft  of  patriots  ; it  Teems  to  have  been  their 
general  lentiment,  that  to  live  and  die  un- 
married was  the  moft  humiliating  difgrace 
and  affliction  that  die  Deftinies  could  inflicl. 

O the  guilty  bed 

Of  thoje  from  'xhem  Ifprang  ! unhappy  eff- 
fpying 

Of  parents  rnoft  unhappy  / lo ! to  them 
I go  accursd^  a virgin  and  afave*. 

Ne'er  Jhall  I tafte  of  Hymen  s joys,  or  knots: 

A mother  s pleafnres  in  her  infant  race  \ 
Butifriendlefs  and  forlorn,  alive  defend 
Into  the  dreary  marftons  of  the  deadf 

Franklin’s  Sophocles. 

Such 

* lo)  >.£>CTf'^V 

AtCCI,  KOlf/.r.l/.dT’  aUTOyiWTX 
hfxu  TrrtTfi  fxxr^o^, 

Oiojy  Ey'j}  '7rc6*  a api/y. 

If;  h;  aoaio;,  ayxao;  (X~ 

A’  lyx  iMTOiKc; 

Antigone,  vcr.  875. 

Kai  vi/v  ayii  ft£  CIO,  XfpJ'-'  7.a,Qa':, 

A>.f«TjO!',  an  m 7a, aa 
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Such  is  tlie  natural  and  pathetic  lamenta- 
tion with  which  the  intercfling  Antigone  of 
Sophocles  prepares  for  death. — This  great 
and  jik'iicious  poet  has  given  exa6lly  the 
fame  fentiment  to  his  more  fiery  Eleftra  j 
who,  at  the  time  fhe  is  mourning  for  her 
murdered  father,  and  meditating  the  moft 
tremendous  vengeance  againft  her  imperi- 
ous and  guilty  motlier,  cannot  refrain  from 
lamenting  that  fhe  is  herfelf 

O 

% 

Ilofekjs  of  children  i and  of  nuptial  rites  *. 

So  prevalent  was  this  idea  in  tlte  mind  of 
every  Grecian  female. — Euripides  carries 
it  ftill  farther,  and  afiigns  fimilar  language 
to  bis  Eleftra  ■,  though  lie  reprefents  her  as 


uo’  E^mog  v^og  (pi>.uv  n Oi,o-/j.ocog^ 

Zwer’  Etg  bavovruv  KaracTKa^ar. 

Ver.  928. 


* Ar£;cvog 

avuixpvtog  aiEv  oixv'j). 

Sophoclis  lilcdra,  x'er.  166. 
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actually  married,  by  the  tyranny  of  her  pa- 
rents, to  an  honeft  labourer,  who  generoudy 
abftains  from  her  bed  in  deference  to  hei 
rank. 

From  thefe  examples  we  may  conclude, 
that  a Grecian  female  hardly  ever  expreff.-d 
an  inclination  to  become  an  Old  Maid  ; and 
Indeed,  whatever  her  own  private  wilhes 
might  be,  the  iniquitous  laws  of  her  country 
made  her  fo  much  the  Have  of  her  relations, 
that  fine  had  little  or  no  power  of  fixing  her 
own  fituation  in  life.  “ Nothing  (fays  die 
accomplifhed  Sir  William  Jones,  in  fpeak- 
ino-  of  Grecian  laws  that  relate  to  women) 

O 

“ nothin^-  can  be  conceived  more  ciuei 

O 

“ than  the  ftate  of  vaflalage,  in  which  wo- 
“ men  were  kept  by  the  polifhed  Athe- 
nians ; who  might  have  boailed  of  their 
“ tutelar  goddels,  Minerva,  but  had  cer- 
“ tainly  no  pretenlions,  on  any  account,  to 
“ the  patronage  of  V'enus.  All  iinnecef- 
“ fary  rdiraincs  upon  love  (which  contri- 
“ butes  fo  largely  to  relieve  the  anxieties 
“ of  a laborious  lik)  and  upon  marriage 
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(whicli  conduces  fo  eminently  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  fociety)  are  odious  in 
the  highePi  degree  yet  at  Atliens,  whence 
“ arts,  laws,  humanity,  learning,  and  reli- 
gion,  are  laid  to  have  fprung,  a girl 
“ could  not  be  legally  united  with  the  ob- 
iedt  of  her  affedion,  except  by  the  con- 
“ fent  of  the  Kuoio,  or  controller,  who  was 
either  her  father  or  her  grandfire,  her 
brother  or  her  guardian  ; their  domination 
“ over  her  was  transferred  to  the  hulband, 
by  whom  Ihe  was  ufnally  confined  to  the 
“ minute  details  of  domeftic  oeconomy ; 
“ and  from  whom  flte  might  in  fome  in- 
“ fiances  be  torn,  for  the  fake  of  her  fortune, 
“ by  a fecond  coufin,  whom  probably  flie 
“ detefled.  Nor  was  her  dependence  likely 
“ to  ceafe  ; for  we  may  colled  from  the 
“ fpeech  on  the  eftate  of  Philodemon,  that 
“ even  a widow  was  at  the  dilpofal  of  her 
“ neareil  kinfman  j either  to  be  married  by 
him,  or  to  be  given  in  marriage,  accord- 
“ ing  to  his  inclination  or  caprice.  Yet 
more  j a kufband  might  bequeath  his 

“ wife. 
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wife,  like  part  of  his  eftate,  to  any  man 
whom  he  chofe  for  his  fucceflbr  : and  the 
“ mother  of  Demofthenes  was  actually  left 
“ by  will  to  Aphobus,  with  a portion  of 
eighty  minas.  The  form  of  fuch  a be- 
“ queft  is  prefervcd  in  the  firft  Ipeecli 
againft  Stephanusj  and  runs  thus:  ‘‘This 
“ is  the  laft  will  of  Pafio  the  Acharnean. 
“ I give  my  wife  Archippe  to  Phormio,  with 
“ a fortune  of  one  talent  in  Peparrhetus,  one 
“ talent  in  Attica,  a houfe  worth  a hundred 
“ minas,  together  with  the  female  flavesj 
“ the  ornaments  of  gold,  and  whatever  elfc 
“ may  be  in  it.” — For  all  thefe  hardfliips 
“ which  the  Athenian  wonaen  endured,  a 
“ very  poor  compenfation  was  made  by 
**  the  law  of  Solon,  which  ordered  their 
“ hufbands  to  deep  with  them  three  tim,es 
" a month 

In  a country  where  women,  at  every  pe- 
riod of  their  life,  were  fo  miferably  depen- 
dent as  to  be  difpofed  or  like  inanimate  pro- 

*■  Cemmonta.'-y  on  Likuj,  page  177. 

perty^ 
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J3crty,  we  have  reafon  to  apprehend  the>r 
havin«:  fuftered  every  Ipccics  of  cruelty  and 
oppredion.  U Greece  did  not  abound  in 
voluntary  Old  Maidsj  we  may  believe  that 
fome  lovely  females  of  that  celebrated  region 
were  kept  in  a wretched  date  of  celibacy,  by 
the  iniquity  of  a tvrannical  parent  or  guar- 
dian, If  a fuperftitioLis  and  cov^ardly  old 
father  happened  to  dream  that  a grand-child 
would  prove  fatal  to  his  peace,  he  probably 
imitated  the  abfurd  precaution  of  Acrifius, 
and  attempted  to  confine  his  daughter,  like 
Danae,  in  a fuhterranean  chamber  on  a bed  of 
brajs  * ■,  fince  cowardice  and  fuperftition  are 
not  to  be  corredted  by  the  inflrudtive  hiftory 
of  that  beautiful  captive,  and  old  men  are 
even  yet  to  learn,  that  female  chaftity  is 
more  endangered  than  protefled  by  a rigo- 
rous confineiricnt. 

However  frequent  fuch  examples  of  pa- 
rental perfecution  may  have  been  among  the 

* Karayaic"  ett'  xvtc  at  tjh  0 ^ay^y.ot/q  6a- 

?.auof.  Paui’anias,  p.  164 

Greeks, 
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Greeks,  we  do  not  find  many  traces  of  them 
die  htftory  of  that  interefting,  capricious 
people."  There  is  indeed  an'  amufihg  anec- 
dote'in  Herodotus,  which  may  fcrve  to 
Ihew,  that  parents  ufed  to  threaten  their 
-chiidren  with  the  dreaded  continuance  'of  a 
virgin  life.  Polycrates  of  Samos,  'beihg 
'■angry  with  his  daughter  for  oppofin^  his 

- vifit  to  the  Perfian  noble,  Orsetes,  becaufe 
"fhe  had  been  alarmed  by  a 5 terrific  vifioh, 
'threatens  the  afFe6tionate  but  teazing  girl, 
' that  if  he  returns  in  fafety,  Ihe  lhall  for  a 

long  time  remain  a virgin  j to  which  ihe  re- 
plies with  great  filial  tendernefs,  by  praying 
that  his  threat  may  be  accomplilhed,  fince 
fhe  would  rather  remain  a virgin  * Jbme 
time  longer y than  be  utterly  deprived  of  her 
father*  . ; ^ ^ 

We  may,  however,  believe  that  parental 
tyranny  was  not  fo  often  exercifed  in  at- 
tempts to  , keep- a daughter  fingle,  .as  in  thofe 

- pf  marrying  her  to  a perfon  fiie  abhorred. 
Perhaps  in  the  latter  cafe  there  was  the  greater 

' ' * n?,iw  Herodotus,  lib.  iii. 

*“  Vot.  II.  F • ' proba- 
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probabilltX  of  her  becoming  an  Old  Maid  ; 
not  from  the  Ipirit  of  contradiftion,  but  be- 
caufe  an  unhappy  girl,  fo  perfecuted,  had 
no  refource  to  Ihield  her  from  a detefted 
marriage,  but  the  facred  altar  of  fome 
maidenly  power,  who  offered  an  afylum  to 
virgins  in  diftrefs. 

That  fuch  places  of  refuge  exifted,  we 
have  a very  ftriking  proof  in  a paffage  of 
that  fmgular  poem,  the  Caffandra  of  Lyco- 
phron.  The  prophetefs,  in  the  midft  of 
her  misfortunes,  breaks  forth  into  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  her  future  glory ; 

Nor  among  mortals  jhall  my  name  become 
Extin5iy  and  in  Lethean  darknefs  loft  : 

To  me  the  Damian  chiefs^  and  thofe  who  dwell 
Within  the  walls  of  marjhy  Dardanus] 

Shall  build  a temple  upon  Salpe*s  banks ; 

There  Jhall  the  virgins^  whenjoe'er  they  wijh 
To  fly  the  marriage  yoke y averfe  to  join 
With  fuitorsy  vain  of  their  HeSlorean  locks  *, 

Or 

* It  Is  worthy  of  obfervatlon,  that  Caffandra  con- 
fiders  perfonal  vanity  in  a man,  as  a blemiih  not  in- 
ferior 
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Or  marked  with  fome  defe5l  of  form  or  birth:, 
there  fhall  they  fold  my  image  in  their  arms^ 
their  firmefi  guard  from  nuptial  tyranny 

I think,  it  proper  to  add,  that  Cafifandraj 
in  promifing  this  afylum  to  perfecuted  vir- 
gins, mentions  a circumftance,  which  might 
leffen,  perhaps,  the  influence  of  her  protec- 
tion : Ihe  declares,  that  her  chafte  votaries 

ferior  to  deformity.  As  to  Heaorean  locks,  the  learned 
are  not  perfedly  agreed  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  hair  of  Hedor  was  dreffed : but  the  ingenious  edi- 
tor of  Lycophron  feems  to  have  fairly  proved,  that  the 
Troian  hero  fet  the  fafhion  of  wearing  a toupee. 


^ Ou  jUW  S/UCV  vamiMV  avQ^oimig  aeCacf 
fjuz^avBev  au9i  ?^9oua  (Tkotu’ 

Naov  Se  /uot  TEv^acn  Aauviav  au^ot 
'Za'Kmg  traf  oj  re  Aa^^avof  ttoM 

Naisir.',  ayyCi'Tz^iJi.ong  ztctuv, 

K«fai  Js  TrafStVEiov  Eupuyuv  ^vyov 
Orav  6£^li)o■^,  a^vovimcu 

Taj  ExTOfEiatj  r]y\at<Tixs’;isg  Koixaig, 

Mcffnj  Exovraj  ai(p>.ov.:  )i  juu/uap  ysvaj, 

EfJLOV  TTE^mlo^ajiv  wAEvaij,  ^^etoj, 

fAEyKTTOV  U'XUjJl.lVai  VUljL(tZUUaTC))V. 

Lycophron,  vcr.  j 1 26’ 
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mufl  disfigure  their'  faces  with  a ttiedical 
lotion,  and  drefs  thernfelves  in'  the  habit 
of  the  Furies.  Whethef^'  afief  anneiiirig 
this  condition  to  her  patronage,  fhe  was 
likely  or  jnot  to  have,  many  vjrgins  jn  her 
fan6tuary,,is  a point  that  I ^fubmit  to  the 
judgment  of  the,. ladies:  o^ferving,  how- 
ever, that  none  of  my  fair  readers  are  pro- 
per Judges  of  the  quemon,  except  thofe, 
who  have  been  perfecuted.  by  the  addrejQTes 
of  a very  odious  fuitor.'"  £ « wt;  an 


From  the  preceding  p^aft  bf  this  chapter, 
foine  headers  of  a fceptipal^  calt  m,ay  be  in- 
clined to  doubt,  if  Greece  ever  produced  an 
Old  Maid.  But  if  the  teftimony  of  a poet 
may  be  admitted,  the  qneftiomis  explicitly 
decided.  That^the  "charafter  feally  exifted 
at  Athens,  we'  are’  cxprefsly  ''informed  by 
Ariftophanes,  _ in  a verfe  wKich  I have 
adopted  as  a,  .motto  to  this  EiTay ; and 
which,  for  the  falve  of  my  curious  fair 
readers,  I lliall  now  tranflate ; endeavour- 
ing, at  the  fame  time,  to  colledt  as  much 
light  as  I can  from  its  comic  author,  con- 


cerning 
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cerning  the  real  condition^  of  Attic  Old 
IVIalds. 

, In  the  comedy^  which  bears  the  name  of 
Lyfiftrata,  that  lady  conceives,  the  lively 
pj'ojedt  of  inftrufling  her  own  fex  to  obtain 
an  abfolute  dominion  over  the  men  • and  to 
force  them^  into  a conciuaon  of  cnoll-  wars, 
by  which  Greece  was  perpetually  diftravfted. 
As  file  propofes  her  pacific  expedient  with 
more  wit  than  modelty,  my  fair  readers  will 
undoubtedly  approve  my  delicacy  in  not 
giving  thern  a minute  account  of  itj  and 
the  more  fo,  ^s  it  is  fufficient  for  our  prefent 
purpofe  'to  obferve,  that  I^yfiftrata,  after 
touching  on  the  vexations  that  war  pro- 
duces to  married  women,  procee.ds  to  the 
following  fentiment  of  difintereft.ed  com- 
panion 

But  let  us  waue  our  grievamces  : — I 

t 

grieve 

For  virgins  in  their  chambers  waxing  old 

* - KaS’  r^/j,£T£^ov  pL£v  e xts. 

jJe^i  ko^iiv  Ev  Tcif  (la'kaixoiq  aviU(XM. 

F J It 
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It  is  very  remarkable,  that  although  Ly- 
fiflrata  thus  mentions  the  Old  Maids  as  ob- 
jec^Is  of  her  folicitude,  the  poet  does  not 
venture  to  introduce  upon  the  ftage  a fingle 
elderly  virgin,  either  in  this  play,  or  in  a 
drama,  where  he  had,  1 think,  a ftill  fairer 
occafion  to  difplay  the  charafter  with  all 
his  licentious  vivacity : I mean  his  comedy 
of  the  Female  Orators  *,  A very  Ihort  ac- 
count of  this  witty,  but  indecent  compoQ- 
tion,  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew,  that  an  Old 
Maid  might  have  appeared  among  the  per- 
fons  of  the  drama  with  a very  comic  ef- 
fedl.  Ariftophanes  undoubtedly  intended, 
in  this  comedy,  to  ridicule  the  political 
whimfies  of  Plato,  who  contends,  in  his  Re- 
public, that  property  and  women  fhould  be 
poflefled  in  common.  The  poet  exhibits, 
with  infinite  humour,  the  ludicrous  evils 
arifing  from  fuch  a fyftem.  The  women  of 
Athens  ufurp  the  government  j and  Praxa- 
gora,  the  heroine  of  the  comedy,  adopting 
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the  ideas  of  Plato,  eftablilhes  a new  fet  of 
laws.  I fliall  fpeak  only  of  that  which  re- 
lates to  my  fubjedt.  By  one  of  her  ftatutes, 
it  is  enabled,  that  no  young  man  lhall  re- 
ceive  the  favours  of  a young  woman,  till 
he  has  firfl;  gratified  the  inclinations  of  an 
« old  one.”  The  modern  reader  might  ex- 
pedl  the  poet  to  introduce,  after  this  inci- 
dent, even  a chorus  of  Old  Maids ; but,  li- 
centious as  he  was,  Ariftophanes  had  more 
refpeft  for  the  fifterhood.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  he  brings  fome  elderly  ladies  on 
the  ftage,  and  reprefents  them  not  a little 
folicitous  to  take  advantage  of  a law  fo  ex- 
prcfs  in  their  favour ; but  they  are  very  far 
from  appearing  in  the  charadfer  of  Old 
Maids,  as  one  of  them  gives  us  clearly  to 
underftand,  that  Ihe  has  no  claim  to  tliat 
title. 

I would  by  no  means  infinuate,  that  the 
remarkable  condu6l  of  Ariftophanes,  in  not 
exhibiting  an  Old  Maid,  might  tempt  us  to 
fufpeft,  that  no  fuch  charafter  exifted  in  his 
time.  The  only  inference  I would  draw 
from  it  is  this  : that  the  Old  Maids  of 

T 4 Athens 
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Athens  were  either  entirely  fequeftered  fron^h 
fociety,  or  guarded  witli  fuch  a religious  ve- 
neration, as  the.prnpft  licentious  of  connic 
poets  prefumed  not  to  violate.  ,^That  fuch 
perfonages  really,  exiited,,,!  not  only  think 
the  fpeech  of  Lyfiftrata  ^a  jEufficient  prc^f ; 
but  I apprehend  their  condition,  as^fhe  in-, 
tiinates,  was^ owing  to  .the  frequency  of  war 
among  the  Gr-ecian  republics. 

How  far  the  women  of  this  martial 
country  confidered  themfelves  as  neglecfted 
and  aggrieved  by  that  contentious  fpirit, 
which  detained  their  warriors  in  diftant 
fields  of  battle,  we  have,  a memorable -.ex- 

I ) t '.t  I , .tj  •-  ^ 

ample  in  the  following  very  fingular  anec- 
dote recorded  by  Strabo.,  , 

“To  revenge  the  death  of  their  king, 
“ Teleclus,  who  was  flain  as  he  \Yent  to  fa- 
“ crifice  at  Meflena,  the  Lacedaemonians 
engaged  in  a war  againft  the  Meflenians, 
and  took  an  oath,  either  that  they^  would 
“ not  return  home  till  they  had,  taken 
“ Mefiena,  or  that  they  would  all  die  in  the 
“ attempt. 

“ In 
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“ In  marching  forth  to  this  enterprize, 
they  left  only  their  very  young  and  very 
old  citizens  to  guard  their  own  city.  Aftej?^ 
the  tenth  year  of  the  war,  the  women  of 
Lacedsmon  aifembled,  and  fent  a depu- 
tatlon  of  their  own  fex  to  the  army,  to’ 
reprove  the  rrien,  as  not”  engaging  on 
“ equal  terms  with  tlie  MelTenians  j fince, 
“ thele,  remaining  in  their  own  countryji 
were  ftill  producing  children ; while  theyj® 
“ who  had' left  their  women  defolate,  "were’ 
“ encamped  in  a'ifate  of  Iioftility,  at  the 

. . -f'  ‘X’  • ' 

“ nlk  of  letting  their  own . country  decays 
by  a deficiency  of  men.  The  Lacedse-' 
monians  ftill  refpefting  their  oath,  inge- 
f nioufly  contrived  to  purfub  their  remote^ 
“ militar)’-  objedt,  and  at  the  fame  time  pro?^ 
vide  for  the  population  of  their  coun- 


tc 
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• n^ocrtra^av  2'e  ai,yyiyia-5»(  rai?  uTraa-octf 

tiyovuiKit  TTtivTiy.t^o'ciir  Strabo,  lib.  vi, 

1 have  followed  Strabo-in  this  fingular  hiftoryt 
but  as  it  is  related  alfo  by  Jijflin,  with  fome  varia* 
tions,  I Jhall  infert  his  account  of  it  in  this  note, 
r for 
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In  a ftate,  where  the  women  could  pre- 
fent  fo  tender,  fo  patriotic,  and  fo  fuccefsful 
a remonftrance  to  their  abfent  heroes,  we 

for  the  fatlsfaftion  of  the  curious  reader.  “ His 
“ igitur  moribus  ita  brevi  civitas  (Lacedtemon)  con- 
« valuit,  ut  cum  Meffeniis,  propter  ftupratas  virgines 
fuas,  in  folenni  Meffeniorum  facrificio  bellum  in- 
tuliflent,  gravilTima  fe  exfecratione  obftrinxerint, 
« non,  prius  quam  Meflenam  expugnaflent,  reverfu-. 
**  ros ; tantum  fibi  vel  de  viribus  fuis,  vel  de  for- 
“ tuna,  fpondentes.  Quae  res  initium  didentionis 
« Graeclae,  et  inteftini  belli  caufa  et  origo  fuit.  Ita- 
« que  cum,  contra  praefumptionem  fuam,  annis  decern 
in  obfidione  urbis  tenerentur,  et  querelis  uxorum 
" poll  tarn  longam  viduitatem  revocarentur ; veriti 
" ne  hac  perfeverantia  belli  gravius  fibi  quam  MelTe-. 
" niis  nocerent1~  quippe  illis  quantum  juventutls 
bello  intercidat,  mulierum  fcecunditate  fuppleri ; 
fibi  et  belli  damna  aflidua,  et  fcECUnditatem  uxo- 
“ rum,  abfentibus  viris,  nullam  elTe  — itaque  legunt 
juvenes  ex  eo  genere  militum  qui  poll  jusjurandum 
in  fupplementum  venerant,  quibus,  Spartam  re- 
“ miffis,  promifcuos  omnium  feminarum  concubitus 
permifere ; maturiorem  futuram  conceptlonem  rati, 
**  fi  earn  fingula  per  plures  viros  experirentur.  Ex 
« his  nati,  ob  notam  materni  pudoris,  Parthenise 
“ vocati.” 

Jufiin,  lib.  iii  c.  4. 

cannot. 
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cannotj  I think,  reafonably  fuppofe  that  the 
number  of  Old  Maids  was  very  confider- 
able.  Perhaps  In  this  point,  as  in  all  others 
of  delicacy  and  refinement,  Sparta  was  con- 
fclTedly  Inferior  to  Athens.  As  the  latter 
was  more  eminently  diflinguifhed  by  the 
patronage  of  the  virgin  goddefs  Minerva, 
we  may  juftly  believe  her  to  have  furnifhed 
to  her  guardian  deity  the  more  numerous 
train  of  elderly  and  immaculate  votaries. 

The  mythological  defcriptions  of  the 
Grecian  poets  are  generally  founded  on 
fome  hiftorical  fa6l;  and  the  poem  of  Non- 
nus  contains  a very  remarkable  palTage, 
which  almofl;  perfuades  me,  that  the  women 
of  Greece,  at  fome  early  and  obfcure  period 
of  their  hiftory,  were  fo  vehemently  devoted 
to  the  arts  of  Minerva,  that  they  negletfled 
or  renounced  the  more  interefting  rites  of 
Venus,  and  almoft  endangered  the  continu- 
ance of  the  world.  As  the  paffage,  to  which 
I allude,  has  the  advantage  of  exhibiting 
Venus  in  a new  point  of  view,  it  may  amufe 
the  reader  to  fee  it  at  full  length,  I'he  poet 

having 
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having  informed  us  that  his  hero,  Bacchus, 

gave  a banquet  to  his  attendants,  proceeds 

thus ; , 

11/ . '• 

* “To  this  gay  audienccy' as 'the  goblet  pafs'd, 
Leucus  the  Jelf -taught  Lejbtan  frarri  d' the  Jong 
Of  'Titans  arm'd  'gainjl  Heaven:  joyous  be  Jung 
The  triumph  oj  high-judging  Jove ; and  how"  •- 
In  the  dark  caves  of  Tartarus  he  pent 
Old  Saturn^  fie aling  his  avenging  fire^  ’■ 

And  vainly  cas'd  in  winter's  watery  helm. 

^ But  mild  Lapethus^  earth's  pacific  Jon^ 

Sat  near  the  JkilJul  bard  j and  from  the  JeaJl  - 
Gave  him  the  cboicejl  dainty  :■  then  requir'd 
Thejweet  and favourite Jong-,  that  well  deferibes 
The  Cyprian  Goddefs  at  the  loom  employ' d\  ' 

And  -vying  with  the  blue-eyed '^leen  of  Arts.  ‘ 
He  zvith  fweet  prelude  fungy  how  Venus j ' 
touch'd 

With  paffwn  for  the  works  of  manual  fkilly 
Held  in  unprallis'd  hands  Minerva's  weby 
And  the  light  cefius  of  the  Loves  exchang'd 
For  the  laborious  Jhuttle.  Coarfe  the  thread  ^ ^ 

* Toici  Js  TigTroftsuoici,  &c.  Nonni  Dionyf.  lib.  24. 

The 
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The  Paphian  Goddefs fpun—Jcarce  oflefs'Jtze 
Than  the'  grofs  cordagt^  which  of  willow 
‘ franyd  ^ , '- > 

JVith  Jome  rude  art,  the  old  mechanic  us'd 
To  Jplite  the  timher  of  ’his^new-huilt  hark. 

She  Hhro  the  day,  'and- thro'  the  night,  intent 
Hung- o'er  the  loom  of^ Pallas,  and  rejoic'd 
In  the  new'  labour,  foretgn-t-o  her  hand. 
Frecj^uent  Jhe  fnooth  d'  the  vsji  3 and  halving 
' " ' -pois'd'  ••  „ - 

The  dangling  weight's,  her  'growing  web  Jhe 
* plied,  » '*■  - ‘ ' 

Solicitous  to'play  Minerva's  fart. 

' Nor  trifling  was  her  toil:  but  in  her  work  - 
The  majftve  thread  pfcjeSied of  itjelf 
The  woof  of  her  enormous  texture  broke. 

. i jind  of  her  double  labotir  now  jhe  made 
The  fun  a witnefs,''and  the' 'cohjcious  moon. 

' of  her  fportive  train  around  her  danc'd 

I ylmufive  i with  d gay 'arid -rapid  hand 
! Pafiphae  turn'd  the  wheePp  while  Pitho's  care 
i < Smooth  d the  rough  wOol  • and  fweet  Aglaia's 
zeal  "rr 

I Gave  to  their  common  ffueen  the  ready  thread. 

Now 
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Now  mortal  life  declin'd^  and  harmony y 
Once  the  glad  harbinger  of  bridal  joy  y 
Mourn'd  the  negleSi  of  marriage  — hopelefs 
Love 

Loos'd  from  his  bow  his  ineffeblual  firingy 
Viewing  the  barren  unplough'd  field  of  life  ^ 

No  dulcet  flute  then  founded^  no  fhrill  pipe 
Ufher'd  with  fejlive  glee  the  Nuptial  Godi 
But  earthly  being  wafied,  and  the  chain 
Of  wedlocky  that  fuftains  the  worldy  dijfolv' di 
Minerva  now  her  hufy  rival  flaw  , 

In  anger  mix'd  with  tendernefs  jhe  view'd 
Lhe  thick  rough  threads  of  the  unfkilful fair : 
Now  floe  mform'd  the  Gods,  and  fpoke  in  fcorn 
Accufing  Venus  y and  her  father  Jove: — 

“ Lhy  ordinance  is  changd,  Celejlial  Sire  ! 
Nor  can  I keep  what  all  the  Fates  confpir'd  f 
To  make  my  portion  : tempted  by  my  loomy 
**  Thy  daughter  Venus  now  invades  my  righti 
“ 'Tis  not  the  fijter  and  the  wife  of  Jove, 

“ 'Tis  not  our  Jovereign  Junoy  that  ufurps 
“ Minerva's  province : no  j this  wrong  is 
“ done 

To  the  immortal  Patronefs  of  Arms 

By  f, 
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“ By  the  Joft  ^leen  of  Dalliance,  For  thy 
Heaven 

“ TVhen  did  th'  unwarlike  Cytherea fight  ? 
kVhere  are  the  Titans  by  her  cefius  fiain. 
That  Jhe  injults  thy  warrior  ? — Dian  ! Jay, 
“ TFhen  in  the  centre  of  thy  /acred  grove 
‘‘  Hajl  thou  beheld  Minerva  lead  the  chace  ? 

“ Or  who  in  child-birth  calls  the  Blue-eyed 
^leenr 

She  fpoke^  and  tF  inhabitants  of  Heaven 
- HJfembledy  eager  for  the  wondrous  fight 
Of  Venus  at  the  loom, — Soon  as  they  f am 
The  ■produce  of  her  hand^  unus'd  to  toil. 

Scornful  they  roll'd  the  fpurious  work  afide, 
':^And  with  a f mile  farcaftic  Hermes  faid : 

Thine  is  the  difiaff:  to  Minerva  leave 
Thy  ufelefs  cefius  I — Since  thy  arm  has 
‘‘  firength 

“ Nimbly  to  dart  the  flying  fhuttle.,  take 
“ The  fpear  and  agis  of  the  Martial  Maid  I 
/ know  why  Venus  plies  th'  applauded  loom  : 
Thy  wiles  efcape  not  me-^thy  bridegroom 
Mars 

^uick 
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iby^hand  'wifh  amorous  hajie 
“ requires^ 

A veji  of  nitpial  elegance : — for  Mars 
Form  the  rich  rohef^hut  in  thyreceyit  Hjoork 
Weave  not  the  lance,  for  what  are  arms  to 
**  thee?  ^ 

No  i let  thy  variegated  tints  dij^lay  ' ' ’ 

Fhe  Light-difpe7fng  God,  whoje  beams  rV- 
“ veal' d 

^hy  latent  'paramour':  or,  if  thou  wUt,'' 
Frame  thy  old  chains,  and  let  thy  modejl  hand 
Paint  in  thy  glowing  web  thy  fpu'rious  lord! 
And  thou  too.  Love,  a dijlaff  for  thy  arms. 
For  thy  laborious  mother  twifi  the  yarn,"' 
That  I may  fee  the  light -wing' d boy  at  work, 
Viis  bow  a fpindle,  and  his  dart  a' thread ! 
With  golden  Venus  'broider  Mars  in  gold ; 
And  let  him  bear  a Jhuttle  for  -his^  Jhield, 

IV  caving  himf elf  with  Beauty's  hujy  ^leeh! 
But  rather,  Venus,  from  thy  lovely  hand 
Fofs  to  the  wind'  thy  threads  ! — thy^  cefus 
take,  '-y 

<*  • > 

And  o'er  th'  crpoyments  of  tVe  earth  again 

§ “ Preftde! 
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Prefide  ! for  nature  Jitffers,  and  the  world 
JVanders  forlorn-^  while  thou  art  at  the  loomP 
Thus  as  he /poke  th'  Olympian  fynod JmiVd ; 
And^  cajlingfar  afide  th'  imfinijh'd  weh 
Jn  reverence  to  Pallas^  Beauty's  ^leen^ 

Kind  cherijher  of  man's  increafe^  retir'd 
To  her  own  Cyprus— from  her  cefus  Love 
Bejlow' d new  channs  on  nature's  varying  fornii 
And  richly  fow' d the  well-plough' d wafte  of  life. 

Such  was  the  carol  of  the  Lejlnan  hard 
On  Cytherea^  in  the  loom  unfkiU'd^ 

Vying  with  Pallas,  patronefs  of  arts. 

I rejoice  in  being  able  to  enliven  and  il- 
luftrate  this  philofophical  ElTay,  by  fo  appo- 
fite  a palTage  from  the  very  poet,  however 
: obfeure,  from  whom  Mr.  Bryant  has  ftruck 
I fo  much  light  in  his  profoiinder  refearches. 

! I have  given  almoll  a literal  tranflation  of 
I the  preceding  fongi  anei  I flatter  myfelf  that 
j my  candid  readers,  who  are  familiar  with 
5 the  decifive  ftyle  of  our  antiquarians,  will 
1 allow  me  to  confider  it  as  a Jlriking  proof 
\ that  a confederacy  of  very  beautiful  ancient 
: Ipinflers  was  once  formed  in  Greece,  who 
VoL.  II,  G refolutely 
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refokitely  devoted  themfelves  to  tlie  quiet 
labour  of  the  loom,  inftead  of  afhfting  in 
the  more  important  bufmefs  of  forming 
new  citizens  to  fuppoit  tlieir  country. 
Evident  as  this  point  muft  appear  from  thele 
remarkable  verfes,  it  might  puzzle,  perhaps, 
even  the  very  learned  gentleman  juft  menti- 
oned, to  decide  at  what  period  of  the  Grecian 
hiftcry  thefe  fpinfters  lived,  and  how  long 
they  perfifted  in  their  dangerous  refolution. 
From  the  conclufion  of  the  fong  I am  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  they  refembled  a 
certain  fociety  of  modern  ladies,  under  the 
guidance  of  a feraphic  prefident,  intitled 
Madonella;  a lady  whofe  adventures  are 
related  with  infinite  humour  in  the  firfl:  vo- 
lume of  the  Tatler,  and  who,  having  devoted 
herfelf  and  her  alTociates  to  a life  of  virgin 
purity  and  retirement,  was  rapidly  and  in- 
genioufly  induced  to  take  an  a£live  part  in 
the  neceflary  increafe  of  the  world. 

My  defire  to  do  all  polTible  honour  to 
the  fifterhood,  has  made  me  extremely 
folicitoiis  to  difeover  every  Attic  Old 

Maid, 
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Maid,  whofe  name  might  refieft  a luftre  on 
the  community  : but  in  my  hiftorical  en- 
quiries for  this  purpofe,  I have  not  been  fo 
fuccefsful  as  I expefted  to  be.  Many  Gre- 
cian ladies  have  been  celebrated  for  an  at- 
tachment to  philofophical  ftudies  : and  I 
concluded  that,  in  the  lift  of  thefe,  I flaould 
find  leveral  individuals,  who  in  chaftity  as 
well  as  learning  were  the  faithful  votaries 
of  Minerva.  Monfieur  Menage  has  com- 
piled, with  extenfive  erudition,  a little  hif- 
tory  of  all  the  female  philofophers,  of 
whom  any  traces  can  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients.  Their  number  amounts 
to  fixty-five  j but  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  if  we  except  St.  Catherine,  there  is 
only  one  lady  in  this  long  catalogue,  who 
is  celebrated  for  her  virginity  j and  how  far 
that  might  be  either  real  or  meritorious 
may  ftill  be  a queftion,  as  this  lady  did  not 
live  fingle,  but  was  the  wife  of  the  philofo- 
1 pher  Ifidorus. 

Thus  difappointed  among  the  ancient 
female  profeffors  of  philofophy,  I refiefted 
i with  fingular  pleafuiie,  that  thole  more 
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venerable  poetical  old  ladies,  the  Sibyls, 
would  fupply  this  defedt ; and  of  all  the 
Old  Maids  that  antiquity  could  furnifli,  I 
confidered  tliem  as  beft  entitled  to  the  ho- 
nourable dillindlion  of  being  clalTed  at  the 
head  of  the  fifterhood.  I imagined  their 
title  to  this  high  rank  to  be  fully  confirmed 
by  the  fentence  of  St.  Jerome  ; who,  fpeak- 
ing  of  them,  in  the  firft  part  of  his  eloquent 
invedlive  againft  Jovinian,  exprefsly  fays, 
that  “ virginity  was  their  charadlerifiic, 
“ and  divination  the  reward  of  their  virgi- 

nity  But,  examining  the  hiftory  of 
thefe  reverend  ladies  with  that  attention 
which  it  deferves,  I foon  perceived  that  the 
fervent  and  generous  faint  had  given  them 
credit  for  a quality,  which  they  were  very 
far  from  poflefilng.  The  learned  Servatius 
Callous,  who  has  obliged  the  world  with  a 
thick  quarto  volume  on  thofe  interefting 

* Quid  referam  Sibyllas  Erithrasam  et  Cumanam, 
et  ofto  reliquas,  nam  Varro  decern  fuille  autumat, 
^uarum  injigne  ^irginitas  ejl,  et  ^{rgi?niatis  pramium 
di'vinatio.  Sanft.  Hieron.  adverfus  Jov.  p.  185. 

females, 
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females,  completely  expofes  the  miftake  of 
St.  Jerome,  and  laughs  at  him  as  a ridicu- 
lous champion,  contending  for  the  chaftity 
of  a harlot.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the 
credulity  of  the  candid  faint  fhould  be 
treated  with  derifion,  fince  one  of  the  Si- 
byls, for  whofe  continence  he  contends, 
very  freely  acknowledges,  in  a remarkable 
verfe  of  her  own  *,  that  fhe  had  formerly 
indulged  herfelf  in  all  the  criminal  exceffes 
of  licentious  paffion. 

After  all  rny  laborious  endeavours  to  in- 
veftigate  the  hiltory  of  Old  Maids  in 
Greece,  I mufi;  clofe  this  ’ chapter  upon 
them,  with  the  modeft  ignorance  of  a Gre- 
cian philofopher,  confelllng  all  I know  is 
that  I know  nothing : to  the  virginity  of 
thefe  ancient  and  perhaps  ideal  ladies,  I 
may  apply  the  following  ingenious  fimile 
of  a great  modern  poet : 

Like  following  life  in  creatures  we  dijfecly 

We  lofe  it  in  the  moment  we  detect. 

* fxiv  jji-n 
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CHAP.  V. 

On  the  Vcjlals,  and  other  Old  Maids ^ of  Rome 
before  the  Chriftian  JEra. 

S the  Roman  empire  was  founded  on 


JL  a rape,  and  no  iefs  than  fix  hundred 
and  eighty-three  Sabine  virgins  were  for- 
cibly converted  into  wives,  according  to 
the  account  of  that  accurate  antiquarian 
Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus,  w'e  cannot  ex- 
pect to.  meet  with  many  Old  Maids  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  Roman  hillory.  In- 
deed, in  the  firfi:  ages  of  the  republic,  the 
patriotic  ambition  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
exprefs  letter  of  their  Jaw,  operated  with 
equal  force  againft  a life  of  celibacy.  Ci- 
cero, in  the  opening  of  his  third  book,  De 
Legibus^  has  given  us  the  very  words  of  the 
(latute,  by  which  the  cenfors  were  directed, 
not  only  to  examine  and  enroll  the  children 
of  every  Roman  family,  but  to  take  care 


that 
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that  no  citizens  fhould  lead  a dngle  life  * ; 
and  we  learn  from  a valuable  fragment  pre- 
ferved  in  Aulus  Gellius,  that  the  moft  emi- 
nent fenators  of  Rome  confidered  marriage, 
not  as  a ftate  of  private  enjoyment,  but  as  a 
public  indifpenfable  burthen,  which  every 
man  was  bound  to  fupport  for  the  good  of 
the  community.  As  the  fubjeft  is  curious 
and  interefling,  I fhall  prefent  to  my  reader 
not  only  the  fragment  to  which  I allude, 
but  a confiderable  pafTage  from  the  author 
who  has  given  it  a place  in  his  mifcella- 
neous  and  amufing  work. 

The  fixth  chapter,  in  the  firft  book  of 
Aulus  Geliius,  begins  in  the  following 
manner : 

“ The  oration  which  Metellus  Numi- 
dicus,  a man  of  dignity  and  eloquence, 
“ delivered,  in  his  cenlbrflaip,  to  exhort  the 
people  to  matrimony,  was  read  to  a large 
and  learned  audience.  In  this  oration  it 
was  thus  written  ; ‘If,  Romans,  we  had 

• Equitum  peditumque  prolcm  deferibunto : coili- 
bes  efTe  prohibento. 

G 4 “ the 
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“ the  power  of  living  without  a wife,  we 
“ Ihould  all  be  free  from  that  trouble  j but 
fmce  nature  has  fo  difpofed  it,  that  we 
“ can  neither  live  very  commodioufly  with 
“ them,  nor  widiout  them  exirt  at  all,  we 
muft  provide  rather  for  perpetual  fecurity, 
than  for  tranfient  pleafure.’  It  appeared 
to  fome,  that  the  cenfor  Metellus,  whofe 
“ intention  was  to  exhort  the  people  to 
marry,  ought  not  to  have  made  fuch  a 
“ confeflion  concerning  the  trouble  and 
“ perpetual  vexations  of  the  married  life, 
“ fince,  inltead  of  exhorting,  he  feemed  ra- 
“ ther  to  difill ade  and  deter.  His  oration, 
“ they  laid,  ought  rather  to  have  taken  a 
“ contrary  turn  ; he  Ihould  liave  afierted, 
“ that  marriage  in  general  was  attended 
with  no  vexations ; and  if  at  any  time  it 
appeared  to  produce  fome,  thefe,  he 
“ fltould  have  laid,  were  light  and  trifling, 
very  eafily  endured,  and  obliterated  by  a 
fuperior  portion  of  emolument  and  de- 
“ light  j nay,  that  thele  very  vexations 
were  neither  common  to  all,  nor  owing 

“ to 
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“ to  the  nature  of  the  connexion,  but  oc- 
“ cafioned  by  the  failings  and  injuftice  of 
‘‘  particular  hulLands.  But  'I'icus  Caf- 
“ tricius  maintained,  that  Metellus  had 
fpoken  both  with  truth  and  propriety. 
“ It  is  one  thing,  faid  he,  to  fpeak  as  a 
cenlor,  and  another  to  fpeak  as  a rheto- 
“ rician.  VVe  allow  tne  latter  to  ufe  ex- 
“ preliions  fraudulent  and  bold,  fubtile  and 
“captious,  if  they  have  but  a certain  air  of 
“ truth,  and  the  power  of  exciting,  by  any 
“ artifice,  the  pafTions  of  the  audience. 
“ He  obferved,  moreover,  that  it  is  dif- 
“ graceful  to  a rhetorician,  even  in  a bad 
“ caufe,  to  leave  any  part  of  his  ground  de- 
“ ferted  and  unfought  j but  for  Metellus, 
“ he  faid,  who  fpoke  to  the  Roman  people 
“ with  that'  fanctity  of  charaid;er,  as  a man 
“ whofe  life  had  been  diftinguifhed  by  ac- 
“ cumulated  honours,  it  became  him  to 
“ utter  nothing  but  what  he  himfelf,  and 
“ his  whole  audience,  might  efteem  ffridly 
“ true  ; and  the  more  fo,  as  he  fpoke  upon 
“ a fubjcct,  of  which  the  experience  of 
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‘c  every  day  enabled  every  man  to  judge. 
“ ConfeiTing,  therefore,  thofe  vexations 
which  were  notorious  to  all  men,  and  de- 
‘‘  ferving,  by  that  confelTion,  the  confix 
“ dence  of  his  auditors,  he  at  laft,  with 
eafe  and  rapidity,  perfuaded  them  of  that 
“ important  and  efiential  point,  that  the 
prefervation  of  the  ftate  depended  on 
the  prevalence  of  marriage.” 

Without  flopping  to  make  any  farther 
remarks  on  the  eloquence  of  Metellus — 
from  whofe  honeft  confefiion  we  might  in- 
fer,  that  the  moft  fpirited  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans were  not  perfedlly  able  to  manage 
their  wives — I fltall  only  obferve,  that  in  the 
firft  ages  of  the  republic,  the  cenfors  feem 
to  have  attended  very  minutely  to  this  part 
of  their  office,  which  had  fo  ftrong  a ten- 
dency to  prevent  the  exigence  of  Old 
Maids.  Valerius  Maximus  informs  us, 
that  the  cenfors  Camillus  and  Pofthumius 
levied  a fine  on  thofe  citizens  who  had 
grown  old  in  a fingle  life,  and  brought  it  to 
the  public  treafury.  Plutarch  alfo,  in  his 
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Life  of  Camillus,  relates,  that  “ as  the  wars 
had  made  many  widows,  he  obliged  Inch 
of  the  men  as  lived  fingle,  partly  by  per- 
luafion,  and  partly  by  threatening  them 
with  fines,  to  marry  thofe  widows.” — 
L’rom  the  latter  circumftance  we  may  infer, 
that  virgins  of  a marriageable  age  were  at 
this  period  very  fcarce  in  Rome;  and,  in- 
deed, we  may  believe,  that,  in  the  active  pa- 
triotic days  of  the  republic,  there  would  not 
have  exifted  a fingle  Roman  Old  Maid, 
had  not  the  fingular  religious  eftablifhment 
of  the  veftal  virgins  formed  a kind  of  nur- 
fery  for  that  refpeclable  fiilerhood  to  whom 
this  work  is  devoted. 

As  I prefume  that  my  fair  readers  have 
but  a flight  acquaintance  with  thefe  moft 
interefting  nuns  of  antiquity,  although  their 
name,  furviving  that  fire  for  wnofe  eternity 
: they  prayed,  is  ftill  applied  in  poetical  lan- 
. guage  to  modern  ladies  of  difiinguiflied 
purity,  I fhali  here  infert  the  curious  ac- 
I count  of  the  Vcflals,  which  is  preferved  in 
I the  above-mentioned  mcfl  excellent  anti- 
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quarian,  DK^nyfius,  and  I fliall  infert  it  in 
the  words  of  his  accurate  and  elegant  tranf- 
lator,  Mr.  Spelman. 

“ The  virgins,  who  ferve  the  Goddefs, 
“ were  originally  four,  and  elefted  by  the 
“ kirtgs,  according  to  the  laws  eftabliflied 
“by  Numa;  but,  afterwards,  from  the 
“ multiplicity  of  their  fundtions,  their 
“ number  was  increafed  to  fix,  and  has  fo 
“ remained  to  this  day.  They  live  in  the 
“ temple  of  the  Goddefs,  into  which  none 
“ are  hindered  from  entering  in  the  day- 
“ time } but  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to 
“ remain  there  in  the  night.  They  are 
“ under  a necelTity  ol  continuing  unmar- 
“ ried  during  the  fpace  of  thirty  years; 
“ which  time  they  employ  in  offering  fa- 
“ orifices,  and  performing  other  rites  or- 
“ dained  by  the  law.  During  the  firft 
“ ten  years,  their  duty  was  to  learn  their 
“ fundtions ; in  the  fecond  ten,  to  perform 
“ them  ; and,  during  the  remainder  of  their 
“ time,  to  teach  others.  After  the  expiration 
“ of  die  term  of  thirty  years,  nothing  hln- 

“ dcred 
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“ dered  fuch  as  defired  it  from  marrying, 
upon  their  quitting  their  veils  and  the 
“other  enfigns  of  their  priefthood;  and 
“ fome,  though  very  few,  have  done  this, 
the  end  of  whofe  lives  has  not  been  fo 
* “ very  happy  as  to  tempt  others  to  imitate 
“ them  i fo  that  the  reft,  looking  upon  their 
“ calamities  as  ominous,  remain  virgins  in 
“ the  temple  of  the  Goddefs  till  their  death, 
“ and  then  the  pontiffs  again  chufe  another 
“ to  fupply  the  vacancy.  They  receive 
“ many  diftinguiftiing  honours  from  their 
“ country',  by  which  the  defire  of  children 


♦ Cell  ius  quotes  Antlft’ius  Labeo,.  a man  of  great 
learning  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  for  many  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  Veftals;  among  the  reft,  that 
they  could  not  be  admitted  under  fix,  nor  above  ten 
years  of  age.  I imagine,  becaufe  it  was  neeeflary 

they  fhould  be  virgins. The  eledion  was  performed 

in  the  following  manner : — The  Pontifex  Maximus 
chofe  twenty  virgins,  who,  in  an  afiembly  of  the 
people,  drew  lots  which  of  them  fhould  fucceed  the 
deceafed  Veftal ; and  the  virgin  upon  whom  the  lot 
fell  was  taken  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus. 

Spelm.>in’s  Note. 
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“ and  of  marriage  is  taken  away.  They  ar^ 
“ alio  fubjeft  to  great  punifhnient  in  cafe 
“ of  delinquency ; which,  by  the  law,  the 
“ pontiffs  are  appointed  botli  to  enquire 
into  and  punilh.  Thofe  Veftals  who 
“ commit  Icffer  crimes,  they  whip  with 
“ rods;  but  if  they  fuffer  tliemfelves  to  be 
“ debauched,  they  are  delivered  up  by  the 
pontiffs  to  the  moft  fliameful  and  the 
moft  miferable  death  ; for,  while  they 
“ are  yet  alive,  they  are  carried  upon  a 
bier,  with  all  the  formality  of  a funeral, 
their  friends  and  relations  attending 
them  with  lamentations ; being  arrived 
“ at  the  gate  Collina,  they  are  placed  in  a 
“ fubterraneous  cell,  prepared  within  the 
“ walls,  in  their  funeral  attire,  without  any 
fepulchral  column,  funeral  rites,  or  other 
“ CLiftomary  folemnities.  There  feem  to 
“ be  many  indications  of  the  prieftefs  who 
“ docs  not  perform  the  holy  functions 
with  purity ; but  the  principal  is  the  ex- 
‘‘  tinftion  of  the  fii'C,  which  the  Romans 
“ dread  above  all  misfortunes,  looking 

‘‘  upon 
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upon  it,  from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeds, 
as  an  omen  that  portends  the  deftrudion 
of  their  city  ; and  they  bring  fire  again 
into  the  temple,  with  many  expiatory 

rites. It  is  alfo  well  worth  relating,  in 

“ what  manner  this  Goddefs  has  manifeftcd 
herfelf  in  flivour  of  thofe  virgins  who 
“ have  been  filfely  accufed.  — It  is  faid,  that 
“ once  the  fire  being  extinguifhed,  through 
“ fome  careleffnefs  of  yEmilia,  who  had 
“ then  the  care  of  it,  and  had  intrufted  it 
“ to  another  virgin,  who  was  newly  chofen 
“ into  their  number,  and  then  learning  her 
duty,  the  whole  city  was  in  great  difor- 
“ der,  and  an  enquiry  made  by  the  pon- 
“ tiffs,  whether  fome  defilement  of  the 
“ prieftefs  might  not  have  occafioned  the  ’ 
extindion  of  the  fire.  Upon  this  they 
“ fay,  that  ^Emilia,  who  was  innocent, 

“ but  diftraded  at  what  had  happened, 

“ flretched  out  her  hands  to  the  altar,  and, 

“ in  the  prefence  of  the  priefls  and  the  reft 
“ of  the  virgins,  faid,  ‘ O Vdfta,  tutelary 
" Goddefs  of  this  city,  if,  during  the  fpace 

of 
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of  near  thirty  years,  I have  performed 
“ the  holy  fundions  to  thee  with  holinefs 
and  juftice,  and  have  preferved  a pure 
“ mind  and  a chafte  body,  appear  in  my 
“ defence,  and  affift  me,  and  do  not  fuffer 
“ your  prieftefs  to  die  the  moll  miferable  of 
“ all  deaths ; but  if  1 have  been  guilty  of 
“ any  impiety,  let  my  punilhment  expiate 
“ the  guilt  of  the  city.’ — Having  faid  this, 
“ flie  tore  off  a piece  of  the  linen  garment 
file  had  on,  and  threw  it  upon  the  altar. 
“ After  this  prayer,  they  fay,  that  from  the 
“ aflies,  which,  had  been  long  cold,  and 
‘‘  retained  no  fpark  of  fire,  a great  flame 
“ fiione  forth  through  the  linen ; fo  that  the 
“ city  did  not  (land  in  need,  either  of  expi- 

ations  or  of  a new  fire. But  what  I am 

“ going  to  relate  is  ftill  more  wonderful, 
“ and  more,  like  a fable. — They  fay,  that 
“ fomebody  having  falfely  accufed  one  of 
“ the  virgins,  whole  name  was  Tucia,  and, 
being  unable  to  objedt  to  her  the  extinc- 
“ tion  of  the  fire,  he  fupported  his  accufa- 
tion  by  faife  indudlions  drawn  from 

“ probable 
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^ probable  conjectures  and  teftimonies  5 
and  that  the  virgin,  being  ordered  to 
make  her  defence,  faid  only  this — that  fhe 
would  clear  herfelf  from  the  accufation 
“ by  her  actions  5 and,  having  laid  this, 
and  called  upon  the  Goddefs  to  be  her 
“ guide,  fhe  proceeded  to  the  Tiber,  the 
‘‘  pontiffs  confcnting,  and  all  the  citizens 
attending  her : when  llie  came  to  the 
river,  fhe  was  fo  hardy  as  to  under- 
take  a thing,  which,  of  all  others,  is 
‘‘  looked  upon  as  impolTible,  even  to  a 
proverb ; and,  having  taken  water  out  of 
the  river  in  an  empty  fieve,  and  carried 
“ it  as  far  as  the  Forum,  Ihe  poured  it  out 
at  the  feet  of  the  pontiffs ; after  w'hich, 
“ they  fay,  her  accufer,  though  great  en- 
quiry  was  made  after  him,  could  never 
be  found,  either  alive  or  dead 
If  fome  of  thefe  calumniated  Veffals 
were  thus  marvelloufly  preferved,  others 
feem  to  have  been  deftroyed  with  the  mofi: 

* Spelman’s  Dion>fms,  vol.  i.  p.  345- 
VoL.  IL  IT  lilvage 
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favage  barbarity,  in  fplte  of  favourable  oc- 
currences that  might  have  been  humanely 
conftrued  into  a fupernatural  alTertion  of 
their  Innocence.  In  the  rhetorical  frag- 
ments of  Seneca,  a fair  delinquent  is  men- 
tioned, who,  being  convifled  of  impurity, 
was  brought  to  fuffer  death,  by  being 
thrown  from  the  fummit  of  fo  high  a rock, 
that  it  was  terrific  even  to  thofe  who  looked 
down  from  it  in  a ftate  of  fecurity  *.  In 
the  moment  preceding  her  punifhment,  fhe 
appealed  to  Vefta  in  vindication  of  her 
purity  j and,  being  flung  from  the  precipice, 
defcenucd  without  injury  to  the  ground  j 
when  a fet  of  inhuman  orators  maintained, 
that  fhe  ought  to  be  brouglit  back,  and 
thrown  a fecond  time  from  the  rock,  al- 
ledging, that  her  wonderful  efcape  rather 
indicated  the  anger  than  the  protedlion  of 
the  Gods,  fince  it  was  their  defign,  not  to 
lave  the  life  of  this  convidted  criminal,  but 


* Erat  altiJudo  montis  ctiam  fecure  defpicientibus 
hoiTcnJa. 
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to  lengthen  her  piiniiliment.  Seneca  does 
not  inform  us,  that  Ihe  perifhed  in  confe- 
qiience  of  this  cruel  argument ; and,  in- 
deed, I am  tempted  to  hope,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  human  namre,  that  the  whole  ftory 
was  nothing  more  than  the  fiction  of  a fan- 
ciful declaim  er. 

However  this  may  be,  the  anecdote  af- 
fords us  a ftriking  proof  of  the  extreme  fe- 
verity  with  which  the  Romans  regarded  the 
frailty  of  a Veftal.  Indeed,  the  fame  au- 
thor furniflies  us  with  a proof  of  this  point 
yet  more  extraordinary  ; for  he  gives  us 
part  of  a criminal  oration  againft  a Veftaij 
who  was  accufed  of  inceft,  not  for  any  evi- 
dent acd;  of  incontinence,  but  merely  for 
having  written  a verfe,  which  forcibly  ex- 
preffed  her  fenfc  of  thofe  pleafures,  which 
the  married  fair  ones  enjoy.  This  curious 
morfel  of  heart-infpired  poetry  is  happily 
preferved,  and  I muft  gratify  my  female 
reader  with  a tranflation  of  it,  though  I 
may  injure  the  fpirit  of  this  feeling  poetefs 
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by  converting  her  fingle  Latin  verfe  into 
the  following  EnglijJd  couplet : 

Happy  the  nymphs  who  gain  the  nuptial  bed ! 
O let  me  die,  if  ’tis  not fweet  to  wed  * ! 

We  find,  in  the  aufbere  rhetorician,  the 
moft  bitter  inveftive  againft  thefe  natural 
fentiments  of  a tender  female.  “ How  ex- 
preflive,”  cries  the  declaimer,  is  her  lan- 
guage ! how  apparently  flowing  from  the 
inmofl:  foul,  not  only  of  an  experienced, 
but  of  an  enraptured  woman! — She  is 
guilty  of  incefb,  though  not  aftually  vio- 
lated, who  wifhes  for  violation  -j-.” 

I.et  me  add,  however,  in  juftice  to  Se- 
neca, that  he  gives  us  alfo  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  queftion.  “ We  confefs,”  replies  the 
defender  of  this  poetical  virgin,  “ we  confefs 
to  you,  flie  Is  gtiilty  of  one  crime  : fhe  is 

• Felices  nupta  ! tnoriar  niji  ml  ere  dulce  ejl. 

Quam  exprefl'a  vox,  quam  ex  iniis  vifeeribus 
emiiTa,  non  experts  tantum,  fed  deledlatae.  Incefta 
eft  etiain  fine  ftupro,  qus  cupit  ftuprum. 

poffelTed 
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pofTefled  of  genius : how  then  could  Ihe  fail 
to  envy  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Grac- 
chi, or  that  happy  parent  who  gave  birth  to 
Oato*?”— We  are  not  told  what  was  the  fate 
of  this  ingenious  Veftal  j and  fhe  alfo,  like 
her  fider,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing anecdote  of  the  rock,  might  be  a mere 
creature  of  fancy,  and  her  offence  invented 
for  the  exercife  of  declamation. 

If  our  humanity  is  gratified  by  this  fup- 
pofition,  yet  other  ancient  writers  afford  us 
a melancholy  affurance,  that  feveral  un- 
happy Veftals  adtually  fuffered  the  favage 
fate  of  being  buried  alive.  For  my  own 
part,  when  I read  of  fuch  events,  I feel  that 
all  the  fplendor  of  Roman  glory  is  entirely 
eclipfed  by  thefe  infernal  a6ts  of  barbarous 
fuperffition.  Let  me  remark,  however,  for 
the  credit  of  the  republic,  that  this  punifli- 
ment  was  introduced  by  the  elder  Tarquin. 

* Unum  crimen  vobis  confiteor ; ingenium  habct. 
Quidni  invidcat  Cornelia;,  matri  Gracchorum  ? Quid- 
nj  ill!  ouae  Catonem  oeperit  ? 
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It  was  firft  inflidcd  in  his  reign,  upon  a 
haplefs  vi6tim,  whofe  name  was  Pinaria. 

I fliall  not  enumerate  all  the  unfortunate 
females,  who  fhared  this  inhuman  deftiny, 
but  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  of  the  Abbe  Na- 
dal  (who  has  given  a copious  hiftory  of  the 
Veftals,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy) from  tlie  eftabliflimcnt  of  thefe  vir- 
gins under  Numa,  to  their  fupprefTion  in  the 
reign  of  Theodofius,  a period  of  about  a 
thoufand  years,  we  cannot  affign  more  to 
each  century  than  a fingle  vidlim.  As  to 
the  number  of  honeft  and  unfufpecled  Old 
Maids,  which  this  religious  fociety  might 
produce  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  this  is  a 
point  requiring  fo  much  nice  calculation, 
that  I fliall  leave  it  to  be  fettled  by  our  ov/n 
indefatigable  antiquarians. 

We  may  fairly  fuppofe,  that,  in  fpite  of 
thofe  unpromifing  omens,  by  which  many 
of  the  elder  Veftals  were  deterred  from  wed- 
lock, according  to  the  above-mentioned  ac- 
count of  Dionyfius,  fome  of  thefe  fuperan- 
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nuated  prieftefies  were  eager  to  aflert  their 
privilege,  and  ventured  to  marry.  Indeed 
we  have  a hngular  proof  that  this  fome- 
times  happened,  in  a few  remarkable  verfes 
of  the  Chrlfdan  poet  Priidentius,  who  has 
exhibited  a picture  of  the  Vellals,  which  is 
certainly  painted  with  moie  zeal  than  po~ 
litenefs.  As  the  paflage  is  curious,  and  has 
not  been  fully  quoted  by  the  modern  hifto- 
rian  of  thefe  interefting  ladies,  I fliall  en- 
deavour to  amufe  my  fair  readers  by  a po- 
etical tranflation  of  it. 

Now  let  me  fear  ch  into  the  VefaVs  fame ! 

To  modejlfs  bright  crown  what  feals  her 
claim  ? 

The  little  faz'es  in  childhood  are  immur'd^ 

Before  the  judgment  of  the  'mind  rnaturd 
Can  grow  of  virgin  fame  devoutly  fond. 

And  ffurn  the  weight  of  the  connubial  bond. 

On  joylefs  altars,  which  her  heart  mufi  hate. 
The  captive  virgin  is  conde'mn’d  to  wait  j 
Not  [corning  pie  of ure,  but  from  blifs  confin  d, 
Untouch'd  her  body,  not  untouch' d her  mind: 

II  4 Ref  left 
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Reftlejs  the  hed^  on  which  unlov'd  Jhe  Iksy 
And  for  the  lojs  of  bridal  rapture  fighs  : 

Hope  fans  this  fire : for  her  the  torch  may  filar e^ 
And  nuptial  fillets  bind  her  hoary  hair ; 
tbince,  when  thro'  ftated  years  her  vows  are 
paid, 

Vefta  rejeSls  the  antiquated  maid: 

While  fit  for  nuptial  joys,  no  nuptial  kifs 
Enrich'd  her  bofom  with  a mother's  blifs ; 

A veteran  Veftal,  now  her  prieflhood  ends. 

She  quits  the  altar,  on  which  youth  attends. 

To  Hymens  rites,  a wrinkled  bride  I Jhe's 
led. 

And  learns  to  wanton  in  an  icy  bed*. 

Though 


• ^ee  nunc  njejlalis  fit  mirglnitath  hcnefias 
Dijcutiam,  qua  lege  regat  dicus  omne  pudoris, 

Ac  primiim  par^ee  teneris  capiuntur  in  aanis. 

Ante  'Voluntatis  proprice  qiiam  libera  fecta, 

Laude  pudicitice  fervent  et  amore  deorum, 
fujla  maritandi  condemnet  vincula  fexus. 

Captivus  pudor  ingratis  addicitur  aris ; 

Hec  contempta  perit  mijeris,jed  adempta  voluptas 
Corporis  intatii  ; non  mens  intatia  tenetur. 

Rtc  requies  datur  ulla  torts,  quibus  inmiba  cacum 

Vulnus, 
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Though  the  picture,  which  this  pious 
poet  has  given  us,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
piece  of  coarfe  painting,  it  was  undoubtedly 
drawn  from  the  life.  In  one  point  I fear 
he  judged  but  too  well  i I mean,  in  the  ge- 
neral unhappinefs  which  he  attributes  to 
the  younger  Veftals.  From  the  time  and 
mode  of  their  introdudtion  into  thi^>  religious 
fervitude,  w^e  cannot  fuppofe  that  they  felt 
themfelves  very  eafy  under  it,  when  they 
grew  old  enough  to  acquire  a knowledge  01 
focial  life,  and  to  experience  the  full  force 


Vulnus,  et  amijfas  fufpirat  famina  ttrdas. 

7 um  quia  non  totum  fpes  fal-ua  inteyficit  igncm  i 
Nam  rffides  quandoque  faces  adolere  licebit, 
Fefaqiie  decrepit  is  obtendere fammea  cams, 
fempore  prcejtripto  membra  internet  ata  requtrens , 
'Tandem  ojirgineatn fafidit  V fa  fenetiam. 

Dum  thalamis  habilts  tumiiit  ^.ngor,  irrita  nullus 
Fcecundaojit  amor  materno  ojijcera  part u. 

Nubit  anus  njeterana,  facro  perfundia  labcre, 
Defertifque fcis,  quibus  ef  famulata  ju^jentus, 

T ransferi  emeritus  ad  fulcra  Jugalia  rugas, 
Difcit  it  in  gelido  no-va  nirpia  tepcfcre  Iccic. 

Prudcntius  in  Syinmachuni,  vcr.  583. 
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of  all  the  natural  paflions.  The  Romans 
feem  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  many 
mortifications,  which  rniift  have  attended 
the  life  of  thefe' lovely  captives ; and  they 
endeavoured  to  compenfate  the  evils  of  their 
condition,  by  frequently  increafing  the  va- 
rious honours  that  were  paid  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  this  holy  order.  Even  tire  cold- 
blooded Auguftus  bellowed  upon  them 
fome  marks  of  his  favour  ; and,  as  the  hifto- 
rian  Dion  Calhus  afierts,  admitted  thefe  fe- 
queilcred  virgins  to  the  enjoyment  of  ail 
thofe  civic  rights,  which  the  policy  of  Rome 
had  confined  to  mothers.  Among  the  many 
privileges  that  belonged  to  the  Veflal,  there 
was  one  that  muft  have  been  peculiarly  de- 
lightful to  a feeling  heart ; I mean  the  pri- 
vilege of  faving  the  coiidemncd.  The  Ro- 
mans attached  fuch  an  idea  of  fanflity  to  the 
perfon  of  a Veftal,  that  if  a criminal,  in  his 
way  to  execution,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  one  of  thefe  virgins,  tlte  bare  fight  of 
fo  pure  a perfonage  was  fufficient  to  expiate 
his  offences,  and  the  happy  incident  imme- 
3 diately 
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diately  rellorcd  him  to  life  and  liberty.  On 
thcfe  occafions,  however,  it  was  neceflary 
for  the  priefteL  to  afHnn,  that  Uich  meeting 
vras  the  mere  effetft  of  chance.  Yet  in  the 
moft  turbulent  and  fanguinary  days  of  the 
republic,  tire  lives  of  feme  political  delin- 
quents have  been  fiived  by  the  fupplication 
of  tlie  Veftals.  The  vindibtive  Sylia  Iilm- 
felf  is  laid  to  have  granted  tire  life  of  Ca;far 
to  the  interceffion  of  thefe  compafTionate  vir- 
gins, highly  provoked  as  he  was  by  the 
refiflance  of  that  fpirited  and  ambitious 
youth.  Perhaps  the  extreme  eagernefs, 
which  Csefar  afterwards  fliewcd  to  obtain 
the  office  of  fupreme  pontiffi  w'as  partly 
owing  to  his  generous  defire  of  difplaying 
his  gratitude  to  thefe  holy  virgins,  to  whofe 
tendernefs  he  was  indebted  for  his  life  : for 
it  was  tire  duty  of  the  fupreme  pontiiT  to 
fuperintend  this  female  fociety  j to  retire 
into  a place  of  privacy  with  every  young 
Veftal,  who  had  committed  any  trivial  of- 
fence, and,  having  ftripped  the  fair  delin- 
quent, to  icourge  her  in  projiortion  to  her 
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demerit.  It  was  perhaps  in  this  high  office 
that  the  celebrated  humanity  of  this  merci- 
ful tyrant  was  moft  uniformly  exerted  ; and, 
however  the  Roman  empire  might  juftly 
murmur  at  his  ufurped  authority,  when  wc 
confider  the  characteriftics  of  this  great  man, 
we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  no  tender 
Veftal  ever  thought  hcrfclf  much  aggrieved 
by  falling  under  the  rod  of  Caefar.  It  had 
Indeed  been  happy  for  this  tender  fifter- 
hood,  if  the  fucceeding  emperors  had  fu- 
perintended  them  with  that  gentle  fpirit, 
which  on  fuch  occafions  difplayed  itfelf  in 
this  the  moft  liberal  and  moll  accomplilhed 
of  tyrants.  But  among  the  many  monfters, 
who  fucceeded  this  extraordinary  ufurper 
in  the  government  of  the  R.oman  world, 
there  were  lome,  who  appear  to  have  de- 
lighted in  the  horrible  enormity  of  burying 
even  an  innocent  Veftal  alive.  The  younger 
Pliny  has  related  a tranfaclion  of  this  kind, 
in  which  the  fpirit  of  the  lovely  vidlim  ap- 
pears in  lb  interelling  a light,  that  I ffiali 
infert  the  ftory  in  the  w'ords  of  Mr.  Mel- 

moth. 
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mothj  that  amiable  tranflator,  whofe  deli- 
cacy of  fentiment,  and  elegance  of  language, 
have  placed  him  on  a level  with  his  enga- 
ging original. 

“ Domitian’s  vengeance  generally  raged 
with  the  greatefi:  fury,  where  his  evidence 
“ failed  him  moft.  That  emperor  had  de- 
termlned,  that  Cornelia  Maximllla,  one 
" of  the  Veftal  virgins,  fliould  be  buried 
“ alive,  from  an  extravagant  notion,  that 
“ thofe  kind  of  exemplary  feverities  did 
honour  to  his  reign.  Accordingly,  in 
“ the  character  of  high  prielt,  or  rather  in- 
“ deed  in  that  of  a lawlefs  and  cruel  tyrant, 
“ he  convened  the  facred  college,  not  in  the 
“ pontifical  court  where  they  ufually  af- 
“ femble,  but  at  his  villa  near  Alba  ; and 
“ there  (by  a fentence  no  lefs  wicked,  as  it 
“ was  pafiTed  when  fhe  was  not  prelent  to  de- 
‘‘  fend  herfelf,  than  as  it  was  the  efredl  of  paf- 
fion  and  revenge)  he  condemned  her  of 
having  violated  her  Veftal  vow.  Yet  he 
‘‘  himfelf  had  been  guilty,  not  only  of  de- 
“ bauching  his  baother’s  daughter,  but  was 
alfo  accefifary  to  her  death : for  that  lady 

“ being 
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“ being  a ^vklo\v,  in  order  to  conceal  her 
“ fiiame,  cjidcavorired  to  procure  an  aborr 
“ tion,  and  by  that  means  loft  her  life. 
‘‘  However,  the  priefts  were  direded  to  fee 
“ the  fentence  immediately  performed  upon 
“ Cornelia.  As  they  were  leading  her  to 
“ the  place  of  execution,  fne  called  upon 
“ Vcfta,  and  the  reft  of  the  Gods,  to  atteft 

hicr  virtue  ; and,  amongft  other  exclama- 
“ tions,  frequently  cried  out,  Is  it  pojjihle 
“ thru  Cccjar  can  think  me  pcUiitedy  under  the 
“ influence  of  zvhofe  Jacred  functions  he  has 
“ coiquered  and  triumphed?  Whctlier  fire 
“ laid  this  in  flattery  or  derifion ; wliether 
“ it  proceeded  from  a confeioufnefs  of  h°r 
“ innocence,  or  contempt  of  the  emperor, 
“ is  not  certain  i but  llae  continued  ex- 
“ claiming  in  this  manner,  till  flie  cam.e  to 
“ the  place  of  execution  ; to  which  fne 
“ was  led  at  leaft  like  a criminal,  though 
“ perhaps  not  really  one.  As  fhe  was  go- 
“ ing  down  into  the  fuoterranecus  cavern, 
“ her  gown  hung  upon  fomethingintheway, 

* It  was  ufual  with  Domitian  to  triumph,  not  only 
witiiout  a viiSory,  but  even  after  a defeat. 

upon 
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upon  which,  turning  back  to  difengage 
“ it,  the  executioner  offered  her  his  liand, 
\v'hich  flic  rcflifed  with  fome  horror,  as 
if  fhe  could  not  touch  it  without  innpurity. 
“ Thus  fhe  preferved  the  appearance  of 
a confumraate  chafcity  to  the  concluding 
fcene  of  her  life 

“ And  her  lajl  care  veat  decently  to  fall 

“ Celer,  likewife,  a Roman  knight,  who 
“ was  accufed  of  being  her  gallant,  during 
“ the  whole  time  his  fentence  was  executing 
“ upon  him,  in  the  fquare  near  the  fenate- 
“ houfe,  pcrfided  in  faying,  JVhat  crime 
have  I been  guilty  of?  1 have  been  guilty  of 
“ nenef* 

If  the  perfonal  fecurity  of  rhefe  unhappy 
virgins  was  thus  v/antonly  invaded  by  the 
barbarity  of  the  Pagan  emperors,  the  chafbe 
reputation  of  the  fiPerhood  has  been  treated 
with  equal  cruelty  arid  injullice  by  the  out- 

• Euripides,  in  his  TngeJy  of  Hecuba, 
f Mclrnoth’s  Pliny:  ihe  eleventh  Letter  of  thr 
fourtJi  Boak. 
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rageous  zeal  of  fome  Chriftian  authors. 
I fliall  not  at  prcfent  flop  to  comment  on 
thefe,  as  I intend,  in  the  fubfequent  part 
of  my  work,  to  fpeak  of  many  holy  writers, 
whofe  pious  labours  have  been  particularly 
dire6led  to  that  moll  attraflive  fubjed:, 
virginity. 

It  is  not  furprifing,  that  fome  of  them 
flioiild,  in  the  heat  of  their  zeal,  make  very 
free  with  the  reputation  both  of  the  young 
and  old  maids  among  the  Pagans.  We 
may  forgive  the  exceffes  of  miflaken  piety  ; 
but  when  a critic  of  modern  times  — when 
an  author,  writing  in  a country  that  piques 
itfelf  on  delicacy  and  politenefs — when  a 
Frenchman,  in  the  courteous  age  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  rafhly  attempts  to  diflaonour 
all  the  virgins  of  the  heathen  world,  I efleem 
it  my  duty,  as  the  voluntary  champion  of 
the  infuited  fifterhood,  toexpofe  and  chaflife 
this  very  arrogant  and  licentious  delinquent. 
The  perfon  who  has  been  guilty  of  this  high 
mifdemeanor,  is  Monfieur  Morin  5 who,  in 
the  year  1713,  produced,  in  the  French 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  a compofition 
8 entitled. 
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entitled,  “ A critical  Hiftory  of  Celibacy.” 
In  the  clofe  of  it,  this  prefumptuous  author 
not  only  traduces  the  poor  mortal  virgins  of 
antiquity,  but  attempts  to  dilhonour  even 
the  virgin  Goddefles  themfelves. 

That  the  lifterhood  may  be  judges  of  his 
offence  againll  them,  I fhall  tranflate  fome 
palfages  of  the  treatife,  in  which  their  pu- 
rity is  fo  grievoufly  infulted.  I fliall  be- 
gin with  the  inftances  he  produces,  of  that 
high  efteem  for  chaftity,  which  the  heathens 
profefled. 

“ Virginity  paffed  amongft  them  for 
fomething  divine  and  facred.  The 
Greeks  called  thofe  who  profeifed  it 
“ HiOfcu?,  Demigods^  or  equal  to  Gods  j and 
the  Latin  etymologifts  derive  the  word 
“ cdebs  from  ccclum — coelebs  quafi  coelef- 
tis — implying,  that  thofe  who  live  in  ce- 
“ libacy  are  celeftial  beings.  They  re- 
garded  this  virtue  as  a fupcrnatural 
“ grace, 

“ Et  piujquam  fccmind  virgo  ! 

Virgin ! a title  higher  far  than  wife  ! 

VoL.  IL  i 
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“ It  was  a imiverfal  principle  of  Paganifm, 
that  the  Gods  were  pleafed  with  chaftity  ; 

Cajla  ‘placmt  Superis. 

Their  facrifices  were  not  thought  com- 
“ pleat,  without  the  afTiftance  of  a virgin. 

They  might,  indeed,  begin  them  with- 
“ out  this  necelTary  minifter,  or  make  the 
libation  {lihare) ; but  they  could  not 
“ complete  the  ceremony,  which  was  ex- 
“ prclietl  by  the  Latin  word  litare.  They 
“ were  perfuaded,  that  this  virtue  is  what 
“ advances  us  neareft  to  Divinity. 

“ I'liey  faid,  that  as  God  is  alone  fuffi- 
“ cient  to  himlelf,  and  finds  in  his  own 
“ eflence  all  that  is  neceflary  to  him  for 
“ lovereign  beatitude,  fo  alfo  virgins,  in- 
“ ftead  of  fooliflily  feeking  their  happinefs 
in  the  poiTeflion  of  other  creatures,  find 
“ it  without  wandering  from  themfelves,  in 
their  purity,  in  theii-  innocence,  in  their 
“ integrity 


Let 


* Plotinus,  lib.  v.  cap.  i. 
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" Let  us  hear  a Platonician*  unfold 
“ the  fentiments  of  his  fe6t  on  this  fyftem 
“ of  life ; — It  refle6ts  honour  on  a 
“ maiden  to  preferve  with  folicitude  the 
purity  of  her  body  and  of  her  foul. 

“ This  condition  gives  her  a great  ftipc- 
riority  over  all  perfons  of  her  own  fex. 

“ Difengaged  from  the  cares  of  the  world, 

“ (he  has  the  eyes  of  her  mind  continually 
fixed  upon  a fpiritual  life,  from  whence 
fire  derives  all  the  delights  of  true 
« wedlock,  in  filling  her  heart  with  fuch 

divine 

* Naumachius. — The  French  authors  are  very  apt 
to  quote  the  ancients  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  perplex, 
inftead  of  informing,  their  readers.  Mr.  Morin  had 
only  annexed  the  name  Naumachius  to  this  fingular 
tranflation  from  a Greek  author,  whom  he  calls  a 
Platonician.  I was  for  fome  time  unable  to  dilcovcr 
this  obfcure  advocate  of  virginity  ; but  at  length  have 
found,  that  he  is  one  of  the  many  poets  but  little 
known,  whofe  fragments  are  prefcrved  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Stoba:us.  1 he  belt  critics  are  of  opinion, 
lays  the  intelligent  Fabricius,  that  Naumachius  was  a 
Chridian.  Indeed,  this  appears  highly  probable  from 
the  palTage  in  quedion ; which  1 ihall  lien  iniert, 

1 2 with 
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divine  words,  as  enable  her  to  conceive 
“ and  to  produce  the  moft  luminous  me- 
“ ditations.’ 

“ Here,  indeed,  we  have  magnificent 
“ language,  fublime  ideas,  and  fpecula- 
“ tions  of  finguiar  beauty  ■,  but  unluckily, 

with  a poetical  verfion  of  it,  to  do  all  the  juflice  in 
my  power  to  this  neglefted  enconiiafl  of  Old  Maids. 

/x£v  oV/xaf  ixyvov  f%£<v,  a^ixYiroc  te  fxi/xmv 
[Iz^SEviKyiv  HxOocpoiat  t’  aiu  fXBMCvuatTt 
i . Mj^te  {^sc^uTTojTccv  Aayovojy  -WEp  ^o^tov  ayacray. 

Mute  yroyoy  r^ofA.Eaa'av  ayaarovov  £i>^Ei8uiyj;^ 

Am’  r}cr8at  ^PccriT^Eiav  atpau^cov  fin^wTEfawy, 

'iux'ii  ot^ixa  (paEivov  vtte^  (aioroio  ;)(;Ea<r«v 
Ev$a  yai^oi  ke^vci  kui  a^^)SEEf  ev8oc  ixtyEiaa 

0£(T'5;£cri3;i  eeteec’o'i  vcnfji,ara  (pccEa  TiKTEi. 

Stobaeus,  p.  420.  edit.  1609, 

' Tis  lorjcly,  as  a fpotlefs  maid  to  liase, 

Blejl  in  that  joy  ^hich  pure  ideas  giasCi 
Free  from  that  load  the  pregna7it  form  fujiains. 

Nor  trembling  at  Lucina's  fearful  pains  ; 

But  o'er  frail  females  rais'd  in  triumph  high. 

Darting  o'er  life  the  mituVs  unclouded  eye  : 

^rue  ’•Mcdlock  thus  in  hcanjcnly  ter /ns  is  taught. 

And  the  rapt  'virgin  teems  nvith  radiant  thought. 

when 
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“ when  compared  with  practice  and  reality, 
“ we  fliall  find  them  empty  words,  and  no- 
thing  more.  Thefe  fine  declaimers  were 
“ not  deftitute  of  light  i but,  as  they  knew 
God,  and  did  not  honour  him  as  God,  wc 
may  alfo  lay,  that  if  they  perceived  the 
excellence  of  virgin  purity,  they  fuc- 
ceeded  no  better  in  the  obleryation  of 
its  laws.  Whoever  is  difpofed  to  fearch 
“ into  the  fecret  hiftory  of  fuch  perfons 
“ among  tliem,  as  lived  in  celibacy,  and 
afFeiled  the  moft  fcrupulous  continence, 
may  difcover,  if  not  grofs  debauchery,  at 
“ lead  many  abfurdities,  and  an  abfolute 
“ farce.  To  begin  with  their  Godde/Tes  : 
“ — Vefta,  the  mod  ancient  of  all,  v/as  fhe 
“ not  reprefented  in  her  temple  with  an  in- 
“ fant  in  her  arms  .?  Whence  had  flie  taken 
“ it  ? — Minerva  had  her  Erichthonius,  who 
“ was  almod  continually  at  her  fide.  Her 
adventure  with  Vulcan  is  well  known, 
and  enables  us  to  declare,  tiiat  if  Ihe 
could  on  any  ground  pretend  to  the  cha- 
racter  of  a virgin,  flie  certainly  had  no 
claim  to  the  title  of  I///ac7a,  her  com- 

1 3 “ mon 
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‘‘  rr.on  appellation.  She  had  even  fonne 
“ temples  confecrated  to  her  honour  in  the 
‘‘  charadler  of  a mother. — Diana  had  alfo 
her  gallant  Verbius,  or  Hippolytus,  and, 

‘‘  ftiil  worfc,  her  Endymion.  The  only 
“ pleafure  flie  took,  in  indulging  her  eyes 
“ with  the  contemplation  of  his  fleeping 
“ form,  tells  us  enough,  and,  indeed,  too 
much  for  a virgin. — The  Mufes,  in  their 
“ time,  pafled  for  very  liberal  coquettes. 

Myrtilus,  who  is  quoted  by  Arnobius, 
“ boldly  affirmed,  that  they  were  the  in- 
“ diligent  intimates  of  a certain  Megaleon, 
‘‘  who  had  a tafte  for  mufic  and  poetry  : 

he  even  affigns  children  to  all  of  them, 
“ and  mentions  all  their  feveral  names. 
“ — Their  Veftals,  whofe  chaftity  they  fo 
“ highly  extolled,  were  only  obliged  to  re- 
^ 'main  fingle  to  the  age  of  thirty,  v/hen 
“ they  were  reftored  to  all  their  natural 
rights  ; they  did  not  fail  to  exercife  thefe 
“ rights  before  that  period ; and  we  mull 
not  believe  that  the  Romans  buried 
“ alive  all  the  AT-flals,  who  indulged  them- 
-j-  “ felves 
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Iclves  in  that  liberty  ; no,  only  thofe  in- 
“ difcreet  virgins,  who  had  not  learned  the 
. fecret  art  of  conduding  themfelves  ac- 
‘‘  cording  to  that  uleful  maxim.  Si  non 
calle,  laltem  caute— if  not  with  chaftity, 
at  lead  with  caution 

Such  are  the  unwarrantable  liberties 
which  Monfieur  Morin  has  taken  with  Pa- 
ean virginity. —In  anfwer  to  the  attack 
which  this  petulant  Frenchman  has  made  on 
all  the  Old  Maids  of  antiquity,  both  mortal 
and  divine,  I ikall  only  oblerve,  that  the 
inference  he  draws  from  the  Pagan  fenti- 
ments  he  produces,  is  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  not  only  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  delicacy  and  can- 
dour, but  according  to  the  laws  of  found 
reafoning.  Having  fnewn  us  very  copi- 
ouny,  and  very  fairly,  that  the  heathen  la- 
dies fet  the  highed  value  on  virginity,  lie 
ouerht  undoubtedly  to  have  faid,  that  al- 
though the  perfonal  hidory  of  lome  ancient 

* Memoires  de  I’Academle,  tome  quatricme, 

y ^ nymphs 
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nymphs  and  goddefles  might  induce  us  to 
believe  that  incontinence  was  prevalent  in 
the  days  of  Heathenifm,  yet,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  forcible  and  graceful  terms,  in 
which  fome  of  thefe  frail  nymphs  lament 
their  own  weaknefs,  we  ought  certainly  to 
conclude,  that  many  honed  virgins,  though 
their  names  have  not  reached  us,  exilled  in 
the  Pagan  world,  and  maintained,  in  the 
midd  of  its  tempting  licentioufnefs,  a very 
happy  and  honourable  agreement  between 
their  principles  and  their  prafticc. 

Some  of  the  Pao-an  Goddefies  fliould  un- 

O 

doubtedly  have  been  excepted  from  this  ge- 
neral cenfure;  three  in  particular,  whofe 
virginity  (though  it  will  not,  I fear,  refle6t 
much  honour  on  the  fiderhood)  was  fo  un- 
quedionable  as  to  become  a kind  of  pro- 
verb j I mean  the  Furies,  whofe  maiden  pu- 
rity is  aderted  in  a driking  fragment  of  So- 
phocles *■, 

i 

* Ail  TTOC^ScVOl 

Sophocles  apud  Suidam. 

It 
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It  may  perhaps  extenuate  the  offence  of 
Monfieur  Morin  againft  the  fifterhood,  to 
remark,  that  he  was  led  into  this  wanton 
crt’elty  towards  the  virgins  ofPaganifm,  by 
his  defire  of  paying  an  oblique  compliment 
to  thofe  more  numerous  Old  Maids,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Nuns ; of  whom  I fliaU 
fpeak  at  large  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  this 
work.  At  prefent,  I have  a few  more  ob- 
fervations  to  make  on  the  ladies  of  ancient 
Rome. — Thefe  ladies  may  be  laid,  like  the 
heroes  of  their  country,  to  have  reached  the 
extremes  both  of  virtue  and  of  vice.  There 
are  two  anecdotes  in  the  Roman  Hiftory, 
which  particularly  difcover  the  variation  of 
female  manners ; the  firft  is  beautifully  re- 
corded by  Livy,  in  a few  words;  which  muff 
lofe,  I fear,  a great  part  of  their  graceful 
energy  by  the  following  tranflation. 

“ The  Patrician  macrons  had  expelled 
from  their  religious  affembly  Virginia, 
“ the  daughter  of  Aulus,  for  violating  the 
“ dignity  of  their  order  by  her  marriage 
“ with  Volumnius,  the  Ple  beian  conful.  A 
Ihort  altercation,  arifing  from  female 

refentmcnt. 
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refentment,  blazed  forth  in  a gene- 
“ ral  contell  of  indignant  fpirits ; when 
“ Virginia  juftly  boalled,  that  flie  had  en- 
tered  the  temple  of  Patrician  Modefty,  in 
‘‘  the  character  of  a modeft  Patrician,  the 
“ wife  only  of  one  man,  to  whom  flie 
‘‘  was  led  a virgin ; and  that  fhe  could 
“ neither  repent  of  that  hufband,  nor 
“ of  his  honours  and  exploits.  She  en- 
“ hanced,  by  a very  noble  deed,  the  magna- 
nimity  of  her  fpeech  : — Die  fet  apart  a 
‘‘  fufficient  fpace  in  tire  houfe  where  Ihe 
‘‘  refided  for  a moderate  fanbluary  i lire 
“ placed  in  it  an  altar ; and,  having  alTein- 
“ bled  the  Plebeian  matrons,  and  lamented 
‘‘  to  them  the  injuflice  of  the  Patricians ; 
‘‘  ‘ T his  altar,’  die  laid,  ‘ I dedicate  to  Ple- 
‘‘  beian  Modefty  j and  1 exhort  you,  that,  as 
there  cxifts  among  the  men  of  this  city 
“ a rivalfhip  in  valour,  there  may  be  fuch 
“ alfo  in  modefty  among  its  matrons.  Let 
“ it  be  your  endeavour,  that  this  altar  may 
be,  if  polTible,  more  fanctified  than  theirs, 
and  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  at- 
tended  by  chafter  votaries !’  ” 


To 
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To  this  pleafing  pifture  of  fpirited  mo- 
defty,  we  find  a llriking  and  melancholy 
contrail  in  the  conuudl  of  thofe  i-?.oman  la- 
dies, who,  in  the  confullliip  of  Acilius  Bal- 
biis  and  Porcius  Cato,  were  fo  extiava- 
gantly  licentious,  that  the  fenate  thought 
proper  to  confult  the  Sibylline  oracle  for 
fome  method  of  averting  the  public  evils, 
arifing  from  female  depravity  ; they  were 
dire£led  to  fupplicate  the  Divinity  who  pre- 
fided  ov’er  the  tender  alfedlions  ; and  ac- 
cordingly built  a new  temple  to  Venus,  un- 
der the  title  of  Verticordia — The  Corredlor 
of  the  Heart. 

I'his  extraordinary  fad  is  related  by  Va- 
lerius Maximus,  and  clearly  alluded  to  in 
the  following  verfes  of  Ovid. 

Pvc'pitiate  Venus! — on  that  heciveiily  fniend 
Your  charms-)  your  manners,  and  your  fame 
depend : 

* S'rtpplicibus  'vcrbis  illaift  placate  : fub  ilia 
Et  forma  ct  7>iore5  et  Iona  Jama  mnneat. 

Roma  pudicilia  proaieoruin  icmpcrc  lapjd  cjl  . 

Cumo'am,  ^elercs,  coufuluiftn  anian  ; 

Templn  iubet  I'cneri  feri  : rjuilus  or, line  fact  is, 
lhd‘  Vc-uiS  ojerfn  nomir.n  corde  tntet. 

Ovul.  Fall.  Lib.  iv.  v.  154. 
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In  Rome  of  old  weak  Chajlity  decay'd : 

Our  fires  conjulted  the  Cum.ean  Maid : 

She  cried — "To  Venus  a new  temple  frame  ! 
Hence  the  kind  Goddejs  holds  her  moral  name. 

Ovid  feems  to  have  been  as  partial  to  tlie 
fair  fex  as  any  individual  of  the  poetical 
choir;  yet  we  cannot  fay  that  his  poetry, 
taken  altogether,  leads  us  to  think  very 
highly  of  Roman  chaftity,  in  the  celebrated 
age  of  Auguflus.  If  the  ftate  of  manners 
could  be  fairly  eftimated  from  the  fufpicious 
tefdmony  cf  a fatirical  poet,  we  might  fup- 
pofe  the  condition  of  this  tender  virtue  ftill 
more  deplorable  in  the  fucceeding  reigns ; 
and  we  might  abfolutely  defpair  of  finding 
a fingle  Roman  Old  Maid  after  the  days  of 
Juvenal.  This  outrageous  dtclaimer,  in 
that  moft  grofs  and  virulent  libel  againfl 
the  fair  fex,  his  fixth  Satire,  ccnfiders  the 
man  as  pcrfc61;ly  inlane,  who  expefts  to 
meet  with  a chafte  w'oman  in  Rom.e.  But 
flich  indelicate  farcafms  are  difgraceful  only 
to  their  author ; and  I doubt  not  but  many 
good  vvives,  and*  virgins  (for  fuch  furely  ex- 
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ifledj  even  in  the  days  of  Juvenal)  defpifed 
the  grofs  inve6live  of  this  frantic  moralifl:, 
as  much  as  thole  of  modern  times  have  de- 
fpifed the  lefs  indecent  farcafm  of  Pope, 
that 

Every  woman  is  at  heart  a rakeE 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  three  fa- 
tirifts,  who  have  written  againlt  the  lovely- 
part  of  the  creation  with  the  moll  acrimo- 
nious hoftility,  were  three  old  batchelors: 
at  lead  we  have  never  heard  that  Juvenal 
had  a wife ; and  of  Boileau  and  Pope  we 
know,  not  only  that  they  were  never  mar- 
ried, but  in  all  probability  never  flattered 
by  tile  endearments  of  any  amiable  woman. 
I have  made  this  remark,  becaufe  it  will  na- 
turally lead  me  to  what  reflects  the  higheft 
honour  on  the  fifterhcxDd — a companion  be^ 
tween  old  batchelors  and  Old  Maids  in  an 
important  point,  which  very  forcibly  ex- 
prefics  the  different  characters  of  each  com- 
munity. 

We  find  that  thefe  three  poetical  and 
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moral  old  batchelors,  in  thofe  raging  fits 
of  four  fpleen,  which  they  falfely  fuppofed 
the  enthufiafim  of  genuine  virtue,  calumni- 
ated woman,  though  a gentle  being,  from 
whom  they  had  received  no  injury,  and 
with  whom  they  could  never  form  a perfeil 
acquaintance.  Now  obferve  the  contrail ; 
among  all  the  Old  Maids  who  have  written 
either  verfe  or  profe — and  their  number 
is  infinite  — I never  heard  of  one,  who 
had  vented  her  ill-humour  in  fuch  bitter 
and  contemptuous  invectives  againil  the* 
fironger  and  more  injurious  fex.  No  5 the 
ancient  virgin  has  that  natural  tendernefs 
and  generofity  of  heart,  that,  whatever  her 
ignorance  of  man  may  be,  whatever  ground 
flic  may  have  to  complain  of  his  neglect,  fiie 
flill  confiders  him,  to  ufe  the  words  of 
Shakefpeare,  as  the  paragon  of  animals. 
The  cxcefs  of  virtue  has  been  known,  in 
many  male  moralills,  to  degenerate  into  a 
fullen  and  prepofterous  contempt  and  ha- 
tred towards  the  whole  human  race  j but,  for 
the  honour  of  the  fair  fex  iji  general,  and 
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of  my  candid  friends  the  Old  Maids  in 
particular,  I beg  it  may  be  for  ever  remem- 
bered, that  they  are  pcrfeftly  free  from  that 
mod:  difgiifting  and  mod:  v/retched  of  all 
mental  infirmities,  mifanthropy. 

But  to  return  to  the  main  llibjeft  of  my 
prefent  chapter,  the  Old  Maids  of  ancient 
Rome. — I cannot  indeed  exhibit  fuch  a 
lid:  of  thefe  ladies  as  I could  widi ; but  the 
deficiency,  without  doubt,  ariles  not  from 
the  rarity  of  the  charafter,  hut  from  the  in- 
excufable  inaccuracy,  which  I have  before 
lamented  in  the  ancient  hiftorians  and  bio- 
graphers, who  have  failed  to  commemorate 
the  merits  of  the  fifterhood.  I am  happy, 
however,  in  being  able  to  conclude,  and  to 
embellifh  this  chapter  with  the  name  of  one 
illuftrious  Old  Maid,  who  m.ay  be  regarded 
as  a peculiar  favouiite  of  Minerva,  fince 
die  was  not  only  eminent  for  her  chaftity, 
but  excelled  in  one  of  the  mod:  elegant 
^ among  the  arts.  I mean  the  celebrated 
I Lala,  who,  though  not  a native  of  Rome,  ex- 
: ercifed  the  profefiion  of  painting  in  that  city, 
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during  the  youth  of  Marcus  Varro.  He  pro- 
bably gave  a full  defcription  of  this  amiable 
perfon,  in  one  of  thofe  490  volumes,  which 
he  is  faid  to  have  written.  Though  the 
works  of  this  moft  learned  Roman  have  un- 
fortunately periflied,  the  name  and  merits 
of  Lala  have  happily  furvived.  We  are 
told,  that  file  painted  with  great  rapidity ; 
that  file  excelled  in  the  portraits  of  women ; 
and  that  her  piftures  bore  a price  fuperior 
to  what  was  given  to  the  moft  Ikilful  pain- 
ters of  her  time.  Her  claim  to  honourable 
diftinblion  in  this  volume,  is  grounded  on 
the  unqueftionable  evidence  of  that  pro- 
found naturalift,  antiquarian,  and  connoif- 
feur,  the  elder  Pliny ; w'ho  certainly  could 
not  be  deceived  in  fuch  a point  of  natural 
hiftory ; and  who  afterts,  in  the  moft  pofi- 
tive  language,  that  Lala  was  a perpetual 
virgin. 

With  this  lady  I muft  clofe  my  very  ini- 
perfeft  account  of  the  Pagan  virgins  ; and, 
when  I reflebt  how  many  good  but  un- 
known Old  Maids  exifted  before  the  chafte. 
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Lala,  I cannot  help  breathing  a figh  of  re- 
gret, (imilar  to  that  which  Horace  expreffes 
in  reflefting  on  the  many  brave,  but  unce- 
lebrated warriors  who  lived  before  Aga- 
memnon i 

Chajie  ‘was  thsir  fame,  yet  now  in  darbiejs 
drown’d, 

’Tbeir  haplejs  virtue  no  kind  herald found. 

But  let  us  haften  to  confole  ourfelves 
with  a view  of  the  more  fortunate  ancient 
virgins  of  the  Chriftian  fifterhood;  thefe, 
inftead  of  wanting  an  encomiaft,  have  per- 
haps been  fometimes  extolled  in  too  lavilh 
panegyrics : as  this,  however,  is  a queftion 
of  great  delicacy,  we  will  proceed  to  a can- 
did and  ample  difcuflion  of  it,  in  our  fubfe- 
quent  chapters.— I lhall  begin  with  confi- 
dering  the  infinite  increafe  of  Old  Maids 
after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Chriftian 
aera. 

END  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK.. 
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BOOK  IV. 

ON  OLD  MAIDS,  AFTER  THE 
CHRISTIAN  ^RA. 


CHAP.  I. 

On  the  infinite  Increaje  ofi  Old  Maids  afiur 
the  Chrifiian  JEra. 

JAm  now  arrived  at  the  moft  hazardous 
part  of  this  important  Eflay  j and  I 
feel  that  the  future  condu6t  of  it  muft  be 
attended  with  many  difficulties.  To  do 
full  iuftice  to  my  maiden  fubjedl,  I hold  it 
neceflary  to  dwell  on  feveral  of  thofe  ancient 
fathers  of  the  church,  who  confidered  vir- 
ginity as  the  darling  obje£l;  of  their  pious 
lucubrations : but,  as  I wifh  to  render  thefe 
volumes  attraftive  to  every  clafs  of  readers, 
let  me  here  declare,  that  I fhall  zealoufly 
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endeavour  to  fpeak  of  all  the  faints,  who 
have  touched  on  this  interefdng  topic  be- 
fore me,  in  Ittch  a manner,  that  I may  hope 
not  to  tire  the  volatile,  or  offend  the  pious. 

By  the  pious,  I mean  only  the  good  peo- 
ple of  our  reformed  religion,  being  aware 
that  I muft  expedl  little  or  no  mercy  from  a 
Catholic  reader ; for  although  I declare  my- 
felf  the  friend  and  champion  of  the  honeft 
Proteftant  Old  Maid,  I am  very  far  from 
being  an  advocate  for  monaftic  virginity. 
Indeed,  it  is  with  pity  and  indignation,  that 
I confider  how  many  tlioufand  of  the  moft 
lovely  females  have  been  immured,  to  lan- 
guid in  a cloifter,  by  parental  tyranny  j or 
have  been  led,  by  the  infinuating  arts  of  fu- 
perftition,  to  enter  on  a voluntary  feclufion 
from  all  the  moll  amiable  duties  and  de- 
lights of  human  life.  Though  I am  wil- 
ling to  believe,  that  fincere  purity  has  often 
refided  in  a convent,  I cannot  but  confider 
the  Proteftant  Old  Maid,  who  fupports  with 
chearful  content  a virginity,  which  is  the 
confequence  rather  of  accident  and  necef- 
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jfity,  than  of  choice,  as  a'  more  exemplary 
and  interefting  perfonage  than  the  Romifh 
nun,  who,  in  her  zeal  for  chaftity,  renounces 
mankind  for  ever.  I am  convinced,  that 
the  former  charafter,  neglecfted  and  depre- 
ciated as  it  may  have  been,  is  more  truly 
confonant  to  the  genuine  fpirit  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  that  fimple  and  fublime  religion,  which 
is  a friend  to  focial  happinefs,  and  an  enemy 
to  every  felfifh  principle. 

Since  nature,  reafon,  and  faith  may  all 
incline  us  to  co-operate  in  the  prefervation 
of  our  fpecies,  it  is  aftonifliing,  that  any 
powers  could  be  found  fufRcient  to  coun- 
teract; their  united  influence,  and  to  make  a 
number  of  human  beings  perfift  in  re- 
nouncing the  moft  precious  privilege  of 
their  exiftence,  the  privilege  of  communi- 
cating their  own  enjoyments,  both  tranfient 
and  eternal,  to  new  beings,  more  dear  to 
them  than  their  own  perfonal  advantage. 
The  fevere  pains  of  child-birth  are  graci- 
oufly  compenfated  by  fuch  a profufion  of 
tender  delight,  that  the  mod  felfifh  timidity 

could 
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could  not  decline  the  burthen^  after  think- 
ing on  its  reward.  The  more  we  refleft  on 
the  generous  energy  of  the  maternal  feel- 
ings, the  more  fhall  we  be  furprifed  at  the- 
multitudes  of  women,  who,  in  the  firft  ages 
of  Chriftianicy,  devoted  themfclves  to  a fmgle 
life.  The  whole  fex  appears  to  have  been 
inflamed  with  a paflion  for  virginity ; and  a 
refpeftable  author,  who  has  lately  given  us  an 
amuflng  hiftory  of  women,  informs  us,  that 
in  the  fourth  century,  a Angle  city  contained 
no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  virgins,  who 
had  taken  a vow  of  perpetual  chaftity  *. 
Notwithftanding  the  extreme  humility 
which  they  profelTed,  I am  afraid  there  was 
a ftrong  mixture  of  fecret  pride  in  this 
unreafonable  condud.  All  the  primitive 
Chriftian  maidens  feem  to  have  coveted 
fuch  a fepulchral  panegyric  as  the  following 
couplet  bellows  on  our  queen  Elizabeth : 

* Alexander’s  Hiftory  of  Women,  0(EI.  edit.  p.  415, 
vol.  If. — This  book  would  be  more  valuable,  if  the 
ingenious  writer  had  quoted  his  authorities. 
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She  was  and  is  ( what  can  there  more  he  Jaid  ? ) 
On  earth  the  chiefs  in  heaven  the  Jecond 
maid 

Perhaps  the  nuns  of  the  amcient  church 
had  pretenfions  to  this  ideal  fanftity  lefs 
equivocal  than  thofe  of  our  virgin  queen. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  a curious  andin- 
terefting  fpeculation  to  fearch  into  the  im- 
mediate caufes  of  fiich  wonderful  fafts ; and 
to  examine  the  particular  fource  of  thofe 
ideas,  that  could  fo  forcibly  counteract  the 
tender  bias  of  nature  in  the  female  character 
of  thofe  times.  The  ardent  zeal  with  which 
the  early  Chriftians  embraced  a life  of  celi- 
bacy, may  be  afcribed  to  two  caufes : firft^ 
to  the  advice  of  St.  Paul,  who  ftrongly  dif- 
fiiades  them  from  marriage  ; and  fecondly, 
to  thofe  flaming  pieces  of  ecclefiaftical  elo- 
quence, in  which  the  fathers  of  the  church 
were  pleafed  to  magnify  virginity,  and  to 
pour  into  the  heated  imagination  of  their  . 

• Camden’s  Remains,  p.  524. 
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female  difciples  an  unquenchable  love  for 
this  imaginary  virtue.  As  I advance  in 
this  Efliiy,  I fliall  give  a particular  account 
of  thefe  remarkable  orations.  In  the  pre- 
fent  chapter,  I iliall  confine  myfelf  to  con- 
fider  the  advice  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  imme- 
diate confequences  which  it  feems  to  have 
produced. 

I trufi:  that  I ihall  not  be  thought  to  fail 
in  that  rerpedt,  which  every  fincere  Chriftian 
owes  to  this  eloquent  and  admirable  apoftle, 
by  declaring  that  I have  frequently  read 
his  ftrong  exhortation  to  a life  of  celibacy 
with  furprlfe  and  concern.  His  Epiftle  to 
the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  affirms,  that  it 
is  better  not  to  marry,  inftead  of  making 
me  a convert  to  his  opinion,  induces  me  to 
exclaim  with  Milton, 

Our  Maker  bids  increaje  ; i^ho  bids  abjlain 
But  our  dejlroyer,  foe  to  God  and  Man  ? 

It  is  true  indeed  that  St.  Paul  is  very  far 
from  uttering  fuch  a prohibition  ; and  in 
his  firft  Epiftle  to  Timothy  he  foretels, 
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that  this  prohibitory  do6trine  fhall  arife  from 
reducing  fpirits  In  the  fecond  chapter 
of  the  fame  Epiflie,  he  appears  to  be  fo  far 
from  an  advocate  for  celibacy,  that  he  al- 
inoft  feems  to  intimate,  that  women  muft 
work  out  their  falvation  by  the  produc- 
tion of  children : — yet  his  addrefs  to  the 
Corinthians  is  fo  pointed  in  favour  of  afingle 
life,  his  farcaflic  exprehion,  “It  is  better  to 
“ marry  than  to  burn,”  might,  to  many  weak, 
or  prudilh,  or  enthufiaftic  females,  exhibit 
wedlock  in  fuch  a degrading  point  of  view, 
that  perhaps  his  ftrong  exhortation  to  a life 
of  virginity  might  influence  many  of  his 
maiden  difciples,  more  forcibly  than  an  ab- 
folute  prohibition  of  marriage  could  have 
done.  At  all  events,  when  we  confider  the 
extenfive  veneration  which  was  juftly  paic^ 
to  this  apoftle,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
the  multitude  of  primitive  Old  Maids  was 
infinitely  increafed  by  his  Firft  Epillle  to 
the  Corinthians.  As  St.  Paul  exprefsly  tells 
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135,  in  this  Epillle,  that,  concerning  virgins, 

“ he  had  no  commandment  of  the  L-ord 
we  may  c]iielHon,  without  a ilradow  of  im- 
piety, the  utility  of  his  advice. — I confefs, 
that  at  the  firfl:  view,  it  appeared  to  my  un- 
derfbanding  not  confident  whth  that  bene- 
volent and  temperate  wifdom,  which  cer- 
tainly adorned  the  charadter  of  St.  Paul. 
But  the  excellent  Mr.  Eocke,  in  a note  to 
his  Paraphrafe  of  this  Epiftle,  fuggefts  an 
idea  that  may  juflify  the  apoftle’s  diffuafion 
from  marriage,  not  as  a general  precept,  but 
as  a temporary  counfel.  It  is  fuppofed  by 
our  great  Chriflian  phiiofopher,  that  St. 
Paul  might  fpeak,  in  this  Epiftle,  “ out  of  a 
“ prophetical  forefight  of  the  approaching  per- 
Jecution  under  Nero.'"  On  this  fuppofi- 
tion  he  might  diftliade  his  difciples  from 
marriage,  not  as  an  enemy  to  connubial  en- 
joyments, but  as  fearing  they  would  more 
fenfibly  feel  the  mifery  of  their  impending 
pppreftion,  if  they  w'dre  torn  from  all  the 
delightful  comforts  of  a married  life. 

• Chap,  vii,  ver.  25. 
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However  wife  and  well-time*d  the  apof- 
tle’s  advice  might  be,  we  have  reafon  to 
apprehend,  that  the  extravagant  attachment 
to  virginity,  which  fpme  of  his  female  dif- 
ciples  conceived,  was  the  occafion  of  many 
domeftic  quarrels,  and  much  private  diftrefs. 
At  leaft  we  have  one  memorable  example 
of  this  effect,  if  we  may  give  any  credit  to 
the  marvellous  adventures  of  his  follower 
Theda,  who  is  celebrated  by  feveral  fa- 
thers of  the  church  as  the  firft  and  mod  il- 
luftrious  of  the  virgin  martyrs.  As  the 
anecdotes  of  this  lady  are  very  remarkable,  I 
fliall  extrad  a little  fketch  of  her  life  from 
Jacobus  Philippus  Bergomenfis,  who  pub- 
lifhed,  in  1497,  a Latin  folio  on  ilinjlrious 
IVcmen,  addreffed  to  Beatrice  queen  of 
Bohemia. 

Theda  W’as  a native  of  Iconium,  a city 
of  Afia  file  w'as  born  in  an  elevated 
''  rank  of  life,  and  pofTeffed,  with  the  advan- 
“ tages  of  birth,  the  fuperior  attradions  of 
beauty.  Her  mother  Theodia  w’as  pre- 
paring  for  the  delight  of  marrying  her 
§ daughter 
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daughter  to  a noble  and  comely  youth, 

“ whole  name  was  Thamirus,  when  St. 

“ Paul  arriving  in  their  city,  happened  to 
« lodge  in  the  houfe  adjoining  to  that  in 
“ which  Theda  refided.  The  virgin  was 
« lb  fafcinated  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
« apoftle,  that  no  intreaties  could  prevail 
“ on  her  to  quit  the  window,  where  fhe  had 
placed  herfell  to  hear  him,  and  where  Ihe 
fat  for  three  days  without  tafliing  any 
food*.  Thecclia  lamented,  to  the  def- 
tined  hufband  of  her  daughter,  this  won- 
derful  fafcination.  But  the  lover  and  the 
parent  were  equally  unfuccefsful  in  their 
attempts,  to  divert  the  maidep  from  her 
attachment  to  the  preacher.  The  morti- 
fied  Thamirus  departed  in  anger,  to  cn- 
“ quire  into  the  charadter  and  doctrine  of 
“ this  new  prophet,  v/hofe  difeourfe  had 

' • In  feneftra  itaque  domus  fvtx  per  triduum  quafi 

i fui  oblita,  ad  audiendum  hominem  pellecla,  fine  ullo 
[ prorfus  cibo  confedit,  ut  inde  a nemine  amoveri  potu- 
I erit.  jac.  Bergomenfis,  page  61. 
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produced  fo  marvellous  an  efFedt  on  his 
alienated  miftrefs.  Having  learned  that 
he  v/as  a Chriftian,  who,  by  his  exhorta- 
tions,  deterred'  virgins  from  wedlock,  the 
“ indignant  lover  gave  full  fcope  to  his  re- 
fentment,  and  delivered  the  preacher  in 
“ bonds  to  the  magiftrate  Sextilius,  by 
whofe  order  he  was  committed  to  prifon. 
The  devout  Theda,  having  bribed  the 
gaoler,  contrived  ftill  to  feaft  on  the  elo- 
“ quence  of  the  imprifoned  apoftle.  Being 
“ detedled  in  her  fecret  vifits,  flie  was  car- 
“ ried  before  the  proconful ; where,  being 
“ folicited  to  fulfil  her  engagement  with 
“ Thamirus,  fhe  difdained  to  reply.  The 
enraged  proconful,  ordering  the  apoftle  to 
be  fcourged,  and  driven  from  the  city, 
“ condemned  the  obftinate  virgin  to  perifli 
“ in  the  flames.  But  Theda,  being  already 
“ fortified  by  the  inftrudions  of  Paul,  and 
“ arming  herfelf  witli  the  fign  of  the  crofs, 
efcaped  unhurt  and  triumphant  from  the 
“ fire  into  which  flie  was  thrown  ; and, 
quitting  her  native  city,  went  to  Antioch 

with 
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with  Paul,  The  prrefed  of  Antioch  be- 
came enamoured  of  hen  beauty,  and  at- 
tempted to  violate  her  chaftity  j but  the 
refolute  virgin  fo  vigoroufly  refilled  the 
princely  raviflier,  that  fhe  beat  his  crown 
from  his  head,  tore  his  mantle  afunder, 
and  threw  him  into  a flate  of  idiotifm,  or 
frenzy.  Site  was  now  accufed  of  for- 
cery,  and  condemned  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  beads.  She  marched,  however,  un- 
daunted to  her  punlfliinent ; and  happily 
found  in  her  purity  a prefervative  againd 
the  fury  of  bears  and  lions.  The  heart 
of  the  proconful  was  foftened  by  her  mi- 
raculous prefervation  ; and  fhe  obtained 
her  freedom. — After  thefe  adventures,  fhe 
had  a joyful  meeting  with  her  preceptor 
Paul  at  Smyrna  1 and,  having  received 
from  him  every  indruftion  that  could  ren- 
der her  innocence  more  perfect,  fhe  retired 
to  ''eleucia;  where,  having  communicated 
her  own  virtues  to  many  virgin  compa- 
nions, die  clofed  a life  of  fanflity,  il- 
ludraced  by  many  miracles,  in  the  month 
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“ of  O^ober,  and  in  the  fixty- ninth  year 

of  our  Lord.” 

Such  is  the  hiftory  which  a reverend  en- 
combft  of  the  fair  fex  has  given  of  this  il- 
luftrious  virgin ; and  it  correfponds  with 
the  account  of  other  pious  biographers, 
who  have  expatiated  on  the  merits  of  the 
chafte  Theda,  in  their  various  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  The  enlightened  readers  of  our 
country  will,  perhaps,  confider  with  an 
equal  degree  of  incredulity  the  different  ad- 
ventures of  this  wonderful  maiden.  It  is 
hardly  more  probable  that  St.  Paul  fhould 
inftigate  a young  damfel  to  difobey  her  pa- 
rent, and  to  violate  a nuptial  promife,  than 
that  the  hungry  and  enraged  beafrs  of  the 
forcil  fiiould  be  rendered  harmlefs  and  gen- 
tie  by  the  influence  of  virginity.  But  in 
whatever  light  thefe  aflerted  fads  may  ap- 
pear to  the  intelligent  readers  of  our  age 
and  country,  it  Is  certain  they  were  re- 
ceived, during  miany  centuries,  with  impli- 
cit belief  and  veneration.  The  extraordi- 
nary merits  of  Theda  were  a favourite  to- 
pic 
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pic  with  many  holy  preachers,  and  St.  Am- 
brofe  in  particular  defcants  upon  them  in  fo 
high  a ftrain,  that  his  difcourie  muft  have 
had  great  effeft  upon  his  virgin  difciples. 

* Let  Theda,”  exclaims  the  holy  fa- 
ther, in  the  fecond  divifion  of  his  Treatife 
upon  Virgins,  “ let  Theda  teach  you  to 
“ fuffer  martyrdom  j who,  flying  from  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  and  condemned 
by  the  fury  of  her  betrothed  hufband, 
changed  even  the  nature  of  favage  beafb, 
by  infpiring  them  with  reverence  for  vir- 
**  ginity.  When  flie  was  expofed  to  be 

“ devoured, 

* Theda  doceat  Immolari,  quae  copulam  fugiens 
nuptialem,  et  fponfi  furore  damnata,  nataram  etiam 
beftiarum  virginitatis  vcneratione  mutavit.  Nam- 
que  parata  ad  feras,  cum  afpeclus  quoque  declinaret 
virorum,  ac  vitalia  ipfa  fepe  offerret  leoni,  fecit  ut 
qui  impudicos  detulerant  oculos,  pudicos  referrent. 
Cernere  erat  lingentem  pedes  bedlam,  cubltare  huml, 
muto  teftlficantem  fono,  quod  facrum  vlrglnls  corpus 
vlolare  non  poffet.  Ergo  adorabat  pra:dam  fuam  bef- 
tla ; et  propria:  obllta  naturx,  naturam  Induerat 
quam  homines  amlferant.  Vidercs,  quadam  natunc 
transfufione,  homines  ferltate  Indutos  fatvlliam  impe- 
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devoured,  when  flie  fhrunk  from  the 
fight  of  men,  and  offered  her  vitals  to 
“ the  lion,  file  converted  the  cruel  wan- 
‘‘  tonnefs  of  the  fpeftators  into  a refpedl: 

for  modefty : then  might  you  have  feen 
“ a wild  beaft  fawning  at  her  feet,  and  tef- 
“ tifying,  by  a gentle  murmur,  that  he  had 
not  power  to  violate  the  facred  body  of 
“ a virgin.  The  favage  adored  his  prey, 
and,  forgetting  his  own  natural  qualities, 
‘‘  affumed  that  nature  which  man  had 
“ thrown  off.  You  might  fee,  by  this  in- 


rare  beftiae;  beftiam  cxofculantem  pedes  virglnis, 
docere  quid  homines  facere  deberent.  Tantum  ha- 
bet  virginitas  admirationis,  ut  earn  etiam  leones  mi-  • 
rentur.  Non  impafios  cibus  flexit,  non  citatos  impe-- 
tus  rapiiit,  non  ftimulatos  ira  exafperavit,  non  ufus ; 
decepit  alTuetos,  non  feros  natura  pofledit ; docuerunt 
religionem,  dum  adorant  martyrem  ; docuerunt  etiam  J 
caiHtatem,  dum  virgin!  nihil  aliud  nifi  plantas  exof-- 
culantur,  dcmerfis  in  terrain  oculis,  tanquam  verecun-- 
dantibus,  ne  inas  aliquis  -vel  bejlia  virgincm  nudamij 
videret.  Divi  Ambrofii  de  Virginibus,  i 

lib.  ii.  p.  8o. 

“ terchangc: 
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''  tel'change  of  nature,  man  alTuming  fero- 
“ city,  and  commanding  a bcaft  to  be 
cruel ; and  a bead  inftru6ling  man  in  his 
“ duty,  by  kilTing  the  feet  of  a virgin.  So 
truly  admirable  is  virginity,  that  even 
« lions  revere  it ! The  fight  of  their  prey 
did  not  allure  them,  though  exafperated 
by  hunger ; anger  did  not  provoke 
them,  though  ftimulated  by  the  rage  of 
‘‘  the  people  ; their  cuftom  of  devouring 
“ criminals  did  not  deceive  them ; their 
“ natural  qualities  ceafed  to  operate  upon 
them!  They  taught  us  religion, by  adoring 
“ the  martyr  ; they  taught  us  even  chaftity, 
by  confining  their  kilfes  to  the  feet  of  the 
maiden,  declining  their  eyes  to  the  earth, 
« as  if  afliamed  that  any  male  creature, 
‘‘  though  only  a favage  bead,  diould  look 
“ upon  a naked  virgin.” 

When  the  merits  of  Theda  were  thus 
celebrated  by  one  of  the  mod  popular  and 
elo(|uent  of  the  epifcopal  faints,  we  may 
reafonably  imagine  that  female  ambition 
was  univerfidly  awakened : the  warm  ima- 
VoL.  II.  ginatioo 
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ginatlon  of  pious  maidens  was  heated  to 
fuch  a pitch  of  enthufiafiri,  that  a paHion 
for  the  glory  of  martyrdom  extinguifhed  all 
their  natural  affections  j inftead  of  wifhing 
to  become  the  mothers  of  well-educated 
children,  they  defired  only  the  purity  and 
the  renown  of  '1  hecla,  to  be  adored  by 
lions,  and  extolled  by  faints.  Plow  far  the 
moft  eminent  fathers  of  the  church  con- 
fpired  to  inflame  and  perpetuate  this  fuper- 
natural  ambition  in  the  tender  fex,  I fliall 
endeavour  to  fliew  in  fome  fuceeeding- 

O 

chapters,  concluding  the  prefent  with  a few 
remarks  on  the  illuftrious  Theda. — This 
holy  maiden,  being  celebrated  as  the  fami- 
liar friend  and  difciple  of  an  apoftle,  was 
generally  confidered  as  a model  for  every 
well  difpofed  virgin  ; and,  perhaps,  in  the 
very  long  lift  of  female  faints,  it  is  impofli- 
ble  to  pitch  on  any  individual,  v.'hofe  mira- 
culous adventures  had  fo  powerful  an  efied 
in  diffufing  an  univerfal  ardour  for  the  ho- 
nours of  virginity,  and  increafing  the  mul- 
titude of  Old  Maids.  Nor  is  it  in  the  dark . 

ao-es 
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ages  alone  that  we  meet  with  panegyrics  on 
the  irnmaciiLite  Thccla.  In  the  fixteenth 
century,  flie  inlpired  a Do6tor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  with  Poetry.  Claude  d’Efpence, 
who  is  ftylcd  by  his  biographer  the  moft 
judicious  and  moderate  do6for  of  his  time, 
compofed.  In  Latin  verfe,  an  heroic  epiftlc 
from  Theda  to  St.  Paul*. 

* Printed  at  Paris,  1619,  in  a folio,  containing  all 
the  Latin  works  of  D’Efpence. 
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CHAP.  IL 

On  Jome  of  the  nioji  early  Chrijiian- Author Sy 
who  have  written  on  Virginity — 'Tertullian 
’^St.  Cyprian, — On  the  Canonical  Virgins. 

SOME  ages  elapfed  before  the  Chrlftiani 
virgins  were  fettled  in  regular  com- 
munities j it  was  not  till  the  clofe  of  the  • 
fourth  century,  that  the  firft  nunnery  wasi 
eredled,  in  Verona,  by  Zeno,  the  bifhop  off' 
that  city*.  But  the  Chriftian  writers  of  a . 

much  1 

I 

• See  Mofhelm’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  tranflatedii 
by  Maclaine,  vol.  i.  p.  307. — The  origin  of  nunneries 
is  a point  involved  in  confiderable  obfcurity,  and  has  » , 
given  birth  to  many  pious  and  dull  difputes.  St.  i 
Syncletica,  of  Alexandria,  has  been  celebrated  as  the  r 
mother  of  Nuns,  as  St.  Antony  has  been  revered  as » 
the  father  of  Monks ; but  the  hiftory  of  this  holy  pa-  : 
rent  of  religious  Old  Maids  is  not  very  clearly  eftab- 
lilhed.  The  curious  reader,  who  wilhes  to  confult  the  i 
Tarious  opinions  concerning  her,  may  find  them  col- 
lected . 
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much  earlier  date  abundantly  prove,  that 
multitudes  of  pious  maidens  had  devoted 
themfelves  to  a fingle  life,  before  any  con- 
vents were  raifed  for  their  reception. 

Tertullian,  who  wrote  in  the  fecond  and 
third  century,  compofcd  a very  curious 
treatife,  to  perfuade  thefe  holy  virgins  to 
cover  their  faces  with  a veil ; and  one  argu- 
ment that  he  urges  for  this  pradlice  is  fo 
fin^ular,  that  I cannot  forbear  to  infert  it : 
— He  tells  them,  it  is  highly  proper  to 
fhade  a countenance  of  fuch  dangerous 
power  as  to  occafion  the  fall  of  angels  from 
heaven  (alluding  to  the  text  of  Genefis,  in 
I which  the  fons  of  God  are  faid  to  have  been 
I connefted  with  the  daughters  of  men)  ; ‘^for 
“ who  can  prefume,”  fays  T ertullian,  “ that 
“ fuch  angels  would  chufe  to  cohabit  with 
the  relics  of  mortal  impurity,  and  not 
“ rather  burn  for  virginity,  that  flower, 

: lefted  in  the  preliminary  difl'ertation  to  an  elaborate 
,work,  intitlcd,  Hiftoirc  des  Ordres  Monaftiques,  Reli- 
gieux  tc  Militaires,  printed  at  Paris,  in  eight  quarto 
\ volumes. 

' LJ 
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“ which  even  excufes  the  incontinence  of 
man  * r” 

The  next  eminent  Chriftian  writer,  who 
treats  exprefsly  of  virgins,  is  St.  Cyprian  ; 
who  has  adelrefTcd  to  them  a difcourfe  of 
admonition  on  their  condudl  and  apparel. 
The  good  bifliop  of  Carthage  declaims 
againft  ear-rings,  paint,  and  falfe  hair,  as 
inventions  of  the  devil,  inconfiftent  with 
that  fimplicity  of  habit  by  which  virgins 
fhould  be  diftinguiflied.  He  exhorts  them 
to  avoid  public  baths  and  nuptial  feafts } : 
he  felicitates  them  on  their  efcaping  the 
curfe  of  child-birth  j and  encourages  them 
to  perfevere  in  their  chaftity,  by  an  aflur- 
ance,  that  their  rank  is  glorious,  and  that ;( 
the  purity  of  a virgin  approaches  very  near 
to  the  perfeverance  of  a martyr  f.  ' 

• Quis  praefumere  poteft,  tales  angelos  maculata:  | 
jam  corpora  et  humanre  libidinis  reliquias  deflderafle,' 
ut  non  ad  virgines  potius  exarl'erint,  quarum  flos  etiam; 
humanam  libidinem  excufat. 

Tertull.  de  Virgin.  Veland.  p.  222.  . 

-)■  Quarum  ad  gloriam  merces  lecunda  ell,  fit  et 
virtus  ad  tolerantiam  proxima.  Sand.  Cyprian. 

de  HabituVirg.  p.  102.  . 

Such  ; 
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Such  is  the  general  tenor  of  St.  Cyprian’s 
addrels  to  the  pious  fillerhood  j but  I can- 
not collect  any  light,  either  from  Cyprian 
or  Tertullian,  concerning  the  number  of 
Chriflian  females,  who  had  in  their  times 
made  a public  profeHlon  of  virginity. 
There  are,  however,  two  circumftances, 
which  may  induce  us  to  believe,  that  thefe 
holy  maidens  amounted,  even  at  this  pe- 
riod, to  an  immenfe  multitude.— In  the 
firfl  place,  a veneration  for  celibacy  was 
carried  to  fuch  excefles  in  the  fecond  cen- 
tury, that  many  preachers  declaimed  againft 
marriage  as  the  fuggeftion  of  the  devil. 
This  gloomy  doctrine  is  faid  to  have  been 
firfl  taught  by  Saturninus  of  Antioch. 
The  learned  Bingham,  in  his  Chriftian 
Antiquities,  has  enumerated  many  fefts 
who  were  addided  to  this,  perhaps  the 
moft  abfurd  of  all  fuperftitions ; which  yet 
prevailed  to  fuch  a degree,  and  was  lb  for- 
cibly fupported  by  Euflathius,  a preacher 
of  the  fourth  century,  that,  to  ufe  the  words 
of  Bingham,  many  women  forfook  their 

L 4 “ hufbands, 
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hulbandsj  and  hufbands  their  wlvcSj  from 
the  perfuafion,  that  no  one  who  lived  in  a 
married  (late  could  have  any  hope  in 
(jod.” 

The  prevalence  of  fuch  an  idea  had  cer- 
tainly a ftrong  tendency  to  increafe  the 
number  of  thofe  religious  maidens,  who, 
Aill  refiding  under  the  roof  of  their  pa- 
rents, yet  made  a public  profeffion  of  virgi- 
nity, by  enrolling  their  names  in  the  book 
or  canon  of  the  church,  and  thence  ac- 
quired the  title  of  Canonical  Virgins. 

But  there  was  a fecond  circumitance,  pe- 
culiar to  this  early  period,  whicli  had,  per- 
haps, an  effedl  equally  powerful  and  ex- 
tenfive  in  augmenting  this  maiden  commu- 
nity i I mean  a very  extraordinary  cuftom, 
which  crept  into  the  primitive  church,  to 
the  fcandal  of  the  good,  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  licentious,  the  cuilom  (con- 
demned indeed  by  faints  and  councils,  yet 
fometimes  avowed  and  vindicated  by  its 
adherents)  which  permitted  the  canonical 
virgins  to  attach  themfelves  to  a favourite 

preceptor. 
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preceptor,  and  even  to  fhare  his  bed,  with- 
out ceafing  to  make  a public  profellion  of 
their  virginity. 

This  facd  is  fo  fingular,  that  the  modern 
fceptical  reader  may  incline,  perhaps,  to 
queftion  the  truth  of  it.  Many  witnefies 
concur  in  its  iupport ; and,  as  the  confidera- 
tion  of  fo  ftrange  a cuftom  may  inlfrudt  us 
in  the  ftate  of  ancient  manners,  I doubt  not 
but  the  more  difcreet  virgins  of  the  prefent 
age  will  thank  me  for  exhibiting  to  their 
view  the  very  dangerous  temerity  of  their 
primitive  fillers. 

Among  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Cyprian,  there 
is  one  addrelTed  to  Pomponius,  which 
fhews  us,  in  very  explicit  language,  the 
I good  bifhop’s  opinion  of  thefe  refolute,  or 
I rather  ralh  virgins,  who,  confelllng  that 
they  flept  with  men.  Hill  aflerted  their 
integrity*.  The  faint  very  forcibly  con- 


* Quae  fe  cum  viris  dormiffe  confe/Tm  fint,  afTevc- 
fare  fe  integras  effe.  Sandl.  Cyp.  Epid.  iv. 
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demns  their  condu6l ; and  juftly  obferves, 
that,  however  innocent  they  may  be,  no  one 
can  long  be  fafe,  who  approaches  fo  near  to 
danger.  Saint  Cyprian  proceeds  to  cenfure 
tlie  boldnefs  of  thofe  more  determined  vir- 
gins, who  attempted  to  juftify  their  perfe- 
verance  in  fo  perilous  a pradiice; — “Let 
“ not  any  one,”  fays  the  wary  faint,  “ con- 
“ fider  herfelf  as  fufficiently  excufed  or  de- 
“ fended,  by  offering  her  perfon  to  the  tell 
“ of  infpeclion,  fince  the  profelfional  judges 
“ of  virginity  are  frequently  deceived 
From  thefe  fingular  expreffions,  we  may 
conceive  how  ftrenuoufly  the  canonical  vir- 
gins contended  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
tempting,  though  dangerous  cuftom,  which, 
to  ufe  the  metaphor  of  Dodwell,  “ had 
“ taken  deep  root  in  the  church.” — This 
earned  commentator  on  St.  Cyprian  has  il- 

* Nec  allqua  putet  fe  hac  cxcufatione  defend!,  quod 
infpici  et  probari  polTit,  an  virgo  fit:  cum  ct  manuS 
obUetricum  et  oculus  faipe  fallatur. 

, Sancl.  Cyp.  Epilh  iv. 

luftrated 
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luftrateJ  the  cuftom,  that  I am  now  fpeak- 
ing  of,  in  a Latin  differtation.  He  affirms 
it  was  firft  introduced  into  the  Chrihian 
church  by  Paul  of  Samofata,  billiop  of 
Antioch,  who  was  perpetually  attended  by 
two  of  thefe  fair  and  faithful  virgin  difciples. 
The  praftice  became  fo  common,  that  the 
canonical  virgins,  who  thus  cohabited  with 
their  pallors,  were  dlftinguiffied  by  a parti- 
cular Greek  appellation  Many  of  the 
fathers  declaimed  with  great  eneigy  againft 
this  clafs  of  virgins ; and  the  eloquent  St. 
Chryfoftom,  m particular,  has  left  us  an 
animated  difcourfe  on  this  unorthodox  co- 
habitation, divided  into  two  parts  •,  the  firfl 
addrefled  to  females,  and  the  fecond,  to  his 
own  fex.  From  this  divifion,  it  feems  pro- 
bable, that  the  more  wealthy  pious  maidens 
admitted  indigent  preachers  to  refide  under 
their  roof ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wealthy  prieft  afforded  a fimilar  refuge  to 
the  poor  canonical  virgin.  This  friendly 
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and  tender  intercourfe  was  often  perhaps 
very  innocent ; but,  as  it  afforded  much 
room  for  licentious  furmifes  againft  the 
clergy,  it  was  exprefsly  prohibited  by  the 
council  of  Nice.  The  warm  and  eloquent 
Chryfoftom  begins  his  addrefs  to  tiiefe  in- 
confiderate  virgins  with  the  molt  pathetic 
lamentation  : — Virginity  (fays  the  indig- 
“ nant  faint)  the  moft  honourable  of  all 
conditions,  has  now  incurred  the  moft 
humiliating  difgracc  ; and  it  fuffers,  not 
from  Its  enemies,  but  from  thofe  who  ftiil 
“ prefume  to  profefs  themfelves  its  faithful 
“ votaries. — There  were  a few  individuals 
among  the  Greeks,  who,  by  the  aid  of 
“ philofophy,  were  enabled  to  triumph  over 
“ avarice  and  anger ; but  the  flower  of 
virginity  never  flourifhed  among  them. 
In  this  point  they  have  always  acknow- 
lodged  our  manifeft  fuperiority  ; confef- 
fing  that  fuch  purity  was  above  the  reach 
“ of  nature,  and  did  not  belong  ro  our  Jpe- 
“ cies  It  was  in  this  point  that  all  the 
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‘‘  Gentiles  have  marvelled  at  our  perfec- 
*<  tion — but  they  can  admire  it  no  longer ; 

and  their  admiration  is  turned  into 
“ laughter  and  derifion.  The  devil  at- 
tacked  us  in  this  band,  becaufe  he  per- 
ceived  that  our  virgins  were  the  mold  ef- 
fulgent  phalanx  in  all  the  hold  of  Chrif- 
“ tians ; but  he  has  lb  confounded  this 
“ phalanx,  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  in 
“ future  to  have  no  virgins  at  all,  if  they  can 
« thus  be  driven  to  neglehi  their  duty  I'he 
‘‘  caufe  of  all  thefe  evils  is  this,  that  virgin 
“ purity  exilds  only  in  name,  while  the  ef- 
''  fence  of  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  confined  to 
the  body,  which  is  the  leafd  part  of  vir- 
ginity  : the  more  elfential  parts,  and 
“ thofe  which  chiefly  denote  it,  are  dif- 
“ regarded ; they  have  ceafed  to  diflin- 
“ guifli  themlelves  by  decency  of  habit,  by 
“ the  filence  winch  becomes  a virgin,  by 
“ compunction,  and  other  marks  ot  a reii- 
“ gious  fpirit.’* 

* S2;  /SiXtiov  £uai  rn'Trof  'ZffctfOsja?  aten  raj  utv 

rci  ’itPcc'Yfj.a.  uirtiyai  eTriy'ii^everx;. 
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Such  is  the  language,  in  which  St.  Chry- 
foftom  begins  his  exhortation  to  thole  pro- 
felhed  virgins,  who  permitted  men  to  dwell 
under  their  roof:  in  the  courfe  of  it,  the 
faint  grows  lb  vehement  in  his  anger,  as 
even  to  hint  at  burydng  the  fair  offenders 
alive ; but,  fince  that  privilege  is  not  al- 
lowed him,  he  contents  himfeif  with  indig- 
nant lamentation.  He  mentions  one  cir- 
CLimftance,  which  exhibits,  in  a moft  ffriking 
point  of  view,  the  grofs  indelicacy  of  ancient 
manners  : — “ Every  day,”  fays  he,  “ the 
midwives  are  running  to  the  houfes  of 
“ virgins,  as  if  haftening  to  a labour ; yet 
not  to  alTift  one  in  the  pangs  of  child- 
“ birth  (though  even  this  indeed  has  hap- 
pened  to  fome  of  them)  but  tliat  they 
“ may  be  examined,  like  young  female 
Haves,  w'hen  they  are  purchafed,  to  dif- 
cover  which  has  been  violated  and  which 
is  pure.  One  has  readily  acquiefeed  in 
“ this  pi-obation-- another  has  refufed  it  j 
“ and  by  this  refufal  is  reduced  to  flaame, 
“ even  if  Ihe  is  ftill  uncorrupted.  One  has 

“ fuffered, 
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« fuffered,  another  has  not  fuffered ; yet 
the  latter  is  put  to  hiame  not  lefs  than  the 
fornrer,  as  being  unable  to  obtain  credit 
for  her  purity,  and  wanting  the  evidence 
“ of  fuch  an  inquifition.” 

What  a difgulling  idea  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury (the  age  of  Chryfoftom)  does  this 
anecdote  prelent  to  us  !— I have  tranflated 
this  fingular  palTage  from  the  htint  very 
faithfully,  for  my  maiden  readers,  at  the  ex- 
treme hazard  of  offending  their  delicacy — 

I have  ventured  to  incur  this  painful  ha- 
zard, in  the  hope  of  thus  guarding  them 
againft  an  infirmity,  which  is  fometimes 
objefted  to  Old  Maids ; I mean  the  infir- 
mity of  railing  againft  their  own  time,  and 
preferring  paft  ages  to  the  prefent.  The 
good  fpinfter,  who  juftly  confiders  the  point 
of  view  in  which  St.  Chryfoftom  exhibits 
the  virgins  of  his  century,  will  bids  her 
ftars  that  (he  w^as  born  in  our  happier  days, 
when  the  dignity  of  the  virgin  chara6ler  is 
fupported  with  more  eafe  and  grace,  and 
when  the  calumniated  maiden  can  gain 
I credit 
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credit  for  her  innocence,  wichoiit  being  re- 
duced to  inch  a fliameful  reft  of  Jier  inte- 
grity. I'he  fevere  St.  Chryfoftom  would 
not  allow  tlie  opulent  virgin  to  retain  even 
a male  fervant  under  her  roof.  He  laughs 
at  thofe  who  made  the  infirmity  of  their 
health  a plea  for  this  indulgence ; and  he 
draws  a very  ludicrous  pidlure  of  thofe  noc- 
turnal occurrences,  which  his  warm  imagi- 
nation fuggefted  to  him  as  arifing  in  the 
houfes,  where  the  virgin  miftrefs  was  at- 
tended by  a male  domeftic.  Having  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  that  women  only  ought 
to  wait  upon  women,  he  clofes  his  addrefs 
to  his  female  difciples,  by  difplaying,  in  the 
moft  magnificent  imagery,  thofe  high  ho- 
nours, to  which  immaculate  virgins  are  en- 
titled. 

“ Remember,”  fays  the  eloquent  enthu- 
fiaft,  “ in  what  quarter  of  the  battle  you  are 
ftationed — it  is  yours  to  ftand  and  com- 
bat  round  the  leader  of  the  confiift, 
“ round  the  perfon  of  the  king  himfelf. — 
“ As  in  every  war  the  whole  army  cannot 

occupy 
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occupy  the  fiime  ground,  but  fom'e  are 
polled  in  tlie  wings,  fome  in  the  cen- 
“ tre,  fome  in  the  rear,  and  fome  in  the 
“ front  of  the  array  ; while  others,  wher- 
“ ever  the  king  appears,  appear  alfo,  and 
co-operate  on  every  fide  with  him ; thus 
“ to  the  chofen  band  of  virgins  is  this  poll 
“ of  honour  allotted; — nor  is  it  more  the 
office  of  thofe  attendants  who  are  decked 
with  habiliments  of  gold,  who  ride  on 
horfes  adorned  with  golden  trappings, 
‘‘  who  carry  the  golden  armour  and  the  re- 
gal  gems,  to  denote  the  prelence  of  their 
“ kingj  than  it  is  the  office  of  a virgin  to 
ffiew  the  prefence  of  her  lord : thefe  at- 
“ tendants,  indeed,  appear  round  the  regal 
chariot  of  their  fovereign ; but  the  virgin 
“ may,  if  flie  is  willing,  be  like  the  cheru- 
bim,  and  herfelf  become  the  chariot  of 
‘ her  king.” 

; Such  are  the  dazzling  and  extravagant 

1 flights  of  faintly  eloquence,  by  which  the 
i females  of  the  primitive  church  were  al- 
I lured  to  a life  of  celibacy.  Nature  very 
VoL.  II.  M wifely 
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wifely  made  the  mutual  attraftlon  of  the 
two  fexes  fo  very  ftrong,  that  the  moft  ve- 
hement efforts  of  fuperftitlon  often  failed  in 
attempting  to  keep  them  afunder,  though 
the  moft  brilliant  and  feducing  rhetorick 
was  afliduoufly  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe. 

Saint  Chryfoftom,  in  the  fecond  part  of 
his  difeourfe,  where  he  addrelfes  himfelf  to 
the  priefts  who  kept  canonical  virgins  un- 
der their  roof,  very  candidly  acknowledges, 
that  it  is  pleafant  to  refide  with  women,  ex- 
clufive  of  any  matrimonial  or  licentious  en- 
joyment ; but  he  endeavours  to  convince  the 
clergy,  who  indulged  themfelves  In  this  tern-  ; 
perate  pleafure,  and  aflerted  its  innocence, 
that  their  condition  was  little  better  than 
that  of  Tantalus.  He  enumerates  the  ma- 
ny evils  that  may  arife  to  man  from  refidlng 
with  a female,  even  without  a violation  of  ’ 
their  mutual  chaftity;  and  he  compares  a 
prieft,  who  has  enervated  his  mind  by  fuch  a 
gratification,  to  a poor  lion,  whofe  mane  has 
been  cut  off,  whofe  teeth  and  talons  have 

been 
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been  taken  fronn  him,  and  who  is  metamor- 
phofed  from  the  tremendous  lord  of  the  fo- 
refl;  into  a wretched  animal  weak  and  ridi- 
culous. 

Vieilant  and  folicitous  as  the  fathers  were 

O 

to  prevent  this  domeftic  connexion  between 
the  priefts  and  virgins,  there  were  many  ob- 
ftinate  offenders,  who  refilled  and  defpifed 
their  public  exhortations,  and  their  private 
advice.  Tire  authority  of  the  great  St. 
Bafil  himfelf  was  not  fitfficient  to  prevail  on 
an  aged  prieft,  whofe  name  was  Paregorius, 
to  difmifs  a canonical  virgin  refiding  in  his 
houfe  ; it  appears,  from  a letter  Hill  extant, 
addreffed  by  St.  Bafil  to  this  old  delinquent, 
that  he  pleaded  the  age  of  feventy  as  his  ex- 
cufe,  and  refolutely  oppofed  the  feverity  of 
his  malicious  fuperior,  who  had  attempted 
to  rob  his  declining  life  of  fo  innocent  a 
comfort.  St.  Bafil,  however,  is  very  far 
from  admitting  this  apology ; and  clofes 
his  letter  with  a vehement  threat  of  excom- 
munication, if  the  aged  Paregorius  ftill 
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fondly  perfilled  in  his  attachment  to  his  fair 
attendant. 

I.ove  and  religion  are  often  found  toge- 
ther i and  are  never,  perhaps,  fo  warm  and 
vehement,  as  when  they  are  united.  The 
prieft,  who  attached  himfelf  to  a canonical 
virgin,  with  the  endearing  appellation  of 
filter,  was  gradually,  and  perhaps  infenfibly, 
led  to  the  highelt  pitch  of  difintereftcd  paf- 
fion.  The  writings  of  Athanafius  have 
incidentally  preferved  to  us  a very  me- 
morable example  of  the  ftrange  excefles 
that  may  arife  from  this  ardent  affeition  : 
— The  archbifliop  of  Alexandria,  declaim- 
ing againft  the  wickednefs  and  impudence  of 
his  antagonifls  the  Arians,  in  his  firfl  apo- 
logy, afierts  that,  inftead  of  being  afliamed 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  them,  they  perfe- 
vered,  without  a bliifli,  in  their  offences. 
Leontius,”  continues  the  primate,  “ be- 
ing  cenfured  on  account  of  a young 
“ woman  called  Euftolia,  and  forbid  to 
cohabit  with  her,  Jacrijiced  his  manhood 

for 
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for  her  Jake  that  he  might  continue  to 
“ dwell  with  her  in  fecurity.”  In  his 
epiftle  to  the  Monks,  Acha.jafius  fpeaks 
again  of  this  difinterefted  lover  5 and  he 
there  exprel'sly  affirms,  that  “ Leontius  had 
made  this  voluntary  lacrihce  of  himfelf 
for  the  liberty  of  fleeping  with  Eultolia, 
“ his  w'ife,  according  to  his  own  account,” 
(fays  the  angry  Saint)  “ though  ftill  called 
“a  virgin.” — The  good-natured  reader, 
who  will  confider  the  generous  frailty  of 
Leontius  with  Icfs  feveriiy  than  Athanalius 
did,  may  rejoice,  perhaps,  to  be  informed, 
that  the  lofs  of  manhood  did  npt  prevent 
this  affedionate  enthufiaft  from  rifing  to  a 
mitre.  The  fame  auftere  faint,  who  has 
indignantly  recorded  his  marvellous  and 
unorthodox  attachment  to  his  Eultolia,  has 
told  us,  with,  equal  indignation,  tliat  he  was 
made  a biffiop. 

Of  all  the  tender  martyrs  of  love,  Leon- 
tius has,  perhaps,  the  ftrongeft  title  to  our 
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compaflionate  admiration  j and  I am  in- 
duced to  recommend  his  hiftory  to  our 
poets,  from  a perfuafion  that,  in  the  hands  | 
of  fonie  ^ impaliioned  genius,  his  Euftolia  i 
might  form  a pleafing  companion,  and  a ' 
potent  rival,  to  the  pathetic  and  enchanting 
Eloife  of  Pope. — Before  1 clofe  this  Ihort  } 
account  of  the  prohibited  domeftic  con-  i 
nedion  between  priefts  and  profefled  vir-  : 
gins,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that . i 
Dodwell  fuppofes  this  cuftom  to  have  de^  , 
fcended  to  the  primitive  clergy  from  the*] 
moft  illuftrious  of  the  Pagan  fages  *.  This  ij 
learned  critic  imagines,  that  many  an  ho-  ■ | 
neft  heathen  Old  Maid  attached  herfelf  tO)! 
fome  emdnent  philofopher  of  her  time,  and:: 
was  contented  with  his  dodlrine,  without: 
afpiring  to  his  carefles : he  mentions  the  f 
intimacy  of  Cicero  and  Cerellia  as  a cafe  in 

* Erant  enim  apud  Ethnicos  etiam  focminse,  qux  • 
pliilofophiie  prastextu  virorum  familiaritati,  afiuef- 
cerent. — Inde  avviia-anruy  ecdefiafticorum  profluxerit  . 
exeniplum  a viris  etiam  magnis  philofophicifque  t 
commendatuni.  Dili'.  Cyp.  iii* 
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point.  That  fuch  an  innocent  but  dan- 
gerous attachment  has  exifted,  even  in  mo- 
dern days,  \vc  have  a memorable  * and  a 
mournful  inftance  in  the  hiftory  of  Swift 
and  Stella.  That  fingular  genius  had  the 
talent  and  the  inclination  to  fport  very 
cruelly  with  the  palTions  of  women  ; but,  as 
his  ingenious  and  more  manly  godfon  and 
biographer  very  candidly  confelles,  without 
the  power  to  indulge  them*.  This  inge- 
nuous confeflion  is,  perhaps,  the  bed  of  all 
pofTible  apologies  for  the  mifanthropical 
fpirit  imputed  to  Swift ; for  they  mud  be 
imperfett  and  uncandid  judges  of  human 
jt^firmities,  who  do  not  expedt  to  find,  and 
who  cannot  readily  pardon,  a large  portion 
of  mifanthropy  in  a great  but  unhappy  cha- 
radler,  immaturely  deprived,  or  never  per- 
haps pofieded,  of  fo  common  yet  fo  inva- 
luable a faculty. — But  peace  to  the  alhes  of 
this  admirable  writer ! and  peace  to  thofe  of 
that  fairer  object  of  our  companion,  hia  un- 

* See  Mr.  Sheridan’s  Life  of  Swift. 
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fortunate  Stella,  who  had  the  ftrange  mif- 
fortiine  of  uniting  thofe  difcordant  titles, 
Wife,  and  Old  Maid  ! May  her  fevere  and 
unmerited  fate  be  an  eternal  lelTon  to  every 
fenlibie  and  warm-hearted  jpinfter,  not  to 
contemplate  with  too  tender  an  admiration, 
either  the  wifdom  or  the  wit  of  any  cold 
philolbpher ! 
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CHAP.  III. 


Oyi  Methodius,  Bijhop  of  Olympus,  and  his 
Banquet  of  Virgins. 

SPIRIT  of  pious  gallantry  fo  in- 


flamed  the  firfTwriters  of  the  church, 
that  their  pens  were  inceflantly  employed  in 
the  praife  of  confecrated  virgins.  Among 
the  early  epifc'opal  champions  of  the  filler- 
hood,  Methodius  was  particularly  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  puiity  of  his  zeal,  and  the 
Platonic  form  of  his  compofition.  We 
have  but  few  perfonal  circumftances  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  concerning  this  elegant  enco- 
ruiall  of  virginity ; who  being  firfl:  bifh.op  of 
Olympus,  and  afterwards  ot  Lyre,  clofed 
his  fcene  of  religious  glory  by  acquiring 
the  palm  of  martyrdom  in  the  perfecution 
of  Dioclefian.  Of  the  many  writings  which 
he  is  faid  to  have  left,  one  alone  has  efeaped 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  this,  although  its 
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title  was  rufFicicnt  to  awaken  curiofity  and 
regard,  did  not  find  an  editor  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century  ; it  is  entitled, 

“ The  Banquet  of  Virgins,”  and  bears  an 
evident  refemblance  to  the  celebrated  Ban- 
quet of  Plato.  Love  had  formed  the  great 
theme  of  panegyric  in  the  dialogue  of  the 
Pagan  philofopher,  and  virginity  is  treated 
in  a fimilar  manner  in  the  chafter  compofi- 
tion  of  the  Chriftian  bifliop.  I truft,  that 
my  fair  readers  will  eagerly  receive  an  ac- 
count of  this  curious  performance,  and  the 
more  fo,  if  I firft  relate  to  them  an  anecdote 
from  v.dfich  it  will  appear,  that  the  Ban- 
quet of  Virgins,  even  before  its  publication,  , 
attracted  the  attention  of  a queen,  a fimous 
and  learned  queen,  who  had  the  ambition,  , 
like  our  Elizabeth,  to  rank  herfelf  in  the  * 
order  of  Old  Maids,  though  on  a very  du-  • 
bious  and  difputed  title. 

In  the  Paris  edition  of  Methodius  by  f 
Pierre  Poufiines,  a French  Jefuit,  who  re-  • 
fided  at  Rome,  there  is  a letter  from  the 
editor  to  his  friend  Henri  de  Valois,  which 
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gives  an  amufing  account  of  a literary 
morning,  that  lie  pafied  in  the  Vatican  li- 
brary with  feveral  men  of  letters,  and 
their  royal  patronefs  Chriftina  of  Sweden. 
Among  the  curious  volumes  that  Holften, 
the  librarian,  prefenced  to  the  company, 
there  was  a copy  of  Methodius  : on  the 
fight  of  it,  the  queen  of  Sweden  laid  im- 
mediately to  Pouflanes,  Here  is  the  book 
“ that  we  eagerly  expe6l  from  you,”  al- 
luding to  his  tranflation  of  the  Greek 
text,  which  he  had  juft  completed,  at  the 
requeft  of  his  friend  the  librarian.  Berft)re 
the  Jefuit  could  reply  to  this  flattering 
compliment,  a man  of  diftinguiflacd  learn- 
ing, he  tells  us,  interpofed  in  this  mortify- 
ing manner:  “ From  me,  moll  illuftrious 
queen,  is  the  Banquet  of  Methodius  to 
“ be  expefted  5 I have  occupied  this 
ground,  nor  fhall  I yield  it  to  any  one.” 
— “ I was  ftruck  dumb,”  fays  the  unlucky 
Jefuit,  “I  confefs  j for  how  could  I op- 
“ pole  a peri'on,  my  fuperior  in  age,  con- 
needed  with  me  in  fricndlliip,  a favourite 

at 
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“ at  Rome,  and  honoured,  indeed,  in  all 
“ countries  for  his  fingular  meric.  While 
“ I was  inwardly  lamenting  my  own  fruic- 
« lefs  labour,”  continues  Pouffines,  “ the 
“ queen  took  me  afide,  and  faid,  “What 
“ can  we  do  in  this  bufinefs  ? have  you 
“ no  expedient  to  propofe  ?”  — “ None,” 
replied  the  modeft  though  mortified  Jefuit, 
“ but  to  withdraw,  as  becomes  my  time  of 
“ life  and  my  profeffion.” 

With  the  letter  thus  relating  his  difap- 
pointment,  and  dated  in  1656,  Pouflines 
fent  a copy  of  his  Methodius  to  his  learned 
friend  at  Paris,  and  in  the  following  year 
it  was  handfomely  printed  in  folio,  at  the 
royal  prels  of  that  city.  Though  PoulTines 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  his  fuccefsful 
rival  on  this  occafion,  yet  we  know,  from 
the  oftavo  edition  of  Methodius,  publiflied 
at  Rome  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  cele- 
brated Leo  Allatius,  that  he  was  the  learned 
per fon  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  the  Jefuit. 
— But  let  us  turn  from  the  Editors  to  the 
work  itfelf. 
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The  Banquet  of  Methodius  contains  a 
feries  of  orations,  pronounced  by  eleven 
virgins,  in  honour  of  virginity.  To  the 
eloquence  of  thefe  fair  and  chafte  orators 
we  are  introduced  by  a converfation,  be- 
tween Gregorium,  a female  attendant  of  the 
virgins,  and  Eubulius,  fuppofed  to  be  a 
borrowed  name  for  the  pious  author  of  the 
dialogue. 

“ E u Bu  L I u s. 

“ You  are  come  very  feafonably,  Gre- 
gorium  ; for  I was  lately  in  quell  of  you, 
“ from  a defire  to  learn  fome  particu- 
‘‘  lars  concerning  the  aflembly  of  Marcella, 
7'heopatra,  and  the  other  virgins  col- 
ledled  at  the  banquet,  and  chiefly  con- 
“ cerning  their  difcourfes  on  chaflity  ; for 
“ it  is  faid,  they  contended  on  that  topic 
" with  fuch  Ipirit  and  energy,  that  they 
omitted  nothing  which  could  illullratc 
" their  fubje£l : if,  therefore,  you  are  come 
“ on  any  other  bufinefs,  wave  it  at  prefent, 
" and  do  not  hefitate  to  give  me  the  cir- 
“ cumllantial  narrative  I requeft  of  you. 

Grbgorium. 
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“ G R E G 0 R I U M. 

“ I will  attempt  it. — But  firft  anfwer  me, 
Do  you  know  Arete,  the  daughter  of 
“ Philofophy  ? 

E u B u L I u s. 

“ Afiuredly. 

“ G R E G o R I u M. 

“ Being  invited  into  her  garden,  I mean 
that  towards  the  eaft,  we  proceeded  to 
“ feafts  on  the  fruits  in  feafon  ; ‘ And  I (faid 
“ Theopatra  to  me,  for  I collefted  all  the 
particulars  from  her  *)  I,  and  Procilla,  , 
“ and  Tyfiana,  walked  over  a very  rough,  , 
“ difficult,  and  arduous  road ; but  when  i 
“we  approached,’  continued  Theopatra,, 
“ ‘ to  the  ipot,  a majeftic  and  comely  wo-  • 
“ man,  advancing  with  gentle  grace,  and  ' 
“ clad  in  a garment  of  fnowy  fplendor,  1 
received  us.  Slie  was,  in  truth,  all  celef-  - 

* This  in  an  awkward  parenthchs  ; it  would  have  | 
been  better  if  Gregorium  had  begun  by  faying,  Ihe 
fpcke  only  in  the  charafter  of  'I'heopatra,  and  was 
not  hcrfclf  prefeut  at  the  banquet. 

“ tial, 
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tial,  inimitable  beauty;  a mocleft  fanc- 
“ tity  adorned  her  countenance  ; her  look 
“ exprefTed  botJi  aufterity  and  mildnefs, 
“ united  in  fuch  a pleafing  manner,  as  I 
“ never  favv  before ; in  all  points  llie  ap- 
“ peared  negligent  of  her  charms,  and  wore 
“ no  foreign  ornament.  This  pcrfonage, 
advancing  with  much  joy,  carelTed  ea^ch 
“ of  us  with  the  endearments  of  a lono-  ab- 
«fent  mother:  ‘O  my  daughters,’^  Ihe 
“ exclaimed,  ‘ you  have  with  difficulty 
“ reached  me,  eager  to  condua  you  into 
“ the  field  of  perfedion,  after  a journey  in 
“ which  you  have  been  alarmed  by  a va- 
" riety  of  reptiles ; for  I furveyed  you 
“ fi'om  this  eminence,  often  ftaggered  in 
" your  approach,  and  I was  afraid  left  ye 
“ might  perifti  by  a fall  from  the  preci- 
“ pice  j but  thanks  to  that  bridegroom,  to 
whom  I have  united  you,  my  children, 
" and  who  has  accomplilhed  all  things  ac- 
“ cording  to  our  prayers.’  Having  faid 
" this,  ' I et  us  advance,’  (he  cried,  ‘ within 

“ the 
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“ the' boundary,  as  the  gates  are  yet  open/ 

“ On  our  entrance,  we  found  Theda, 
Agatha,  and  Marcella,  prepared  for  the 
‘‘  banquet.  She  told  me,  that  Arete  im- 
mediately  faid,  ‘ You  alfo  take  your 
places  here  by  thefe  your  companions ; 

“ for  we  now  happily  amounted  to  the 
“ number  ten.  The  fcene  was  fuperna- 
“ tural  in  beauty,  and  full  of  perfed  tran- 
“ quillity  ; the  air  which  pervaded  it  wa» » 
“ blended  with  the  pureft  light,  and  was  of 
“ the  fofteft  temperature.  In  the  centre,  a 
“ ftream  as  fmooth  as  oil  afforded  the 
“ fweeteft  beverage  ; its  water,  limpid  and 
“ pure,  formed  itfelf  into  fountains,  which, , I 
fpreading  like  a river,  fupplied  all  the* I 
garden  with  many  copious  rills.  The"* 
trees  were  of  various  kinds,  and  rich  in  \ 
their  recent  burthens.  Great  was  the  r 
“ beauty  of  their  fruit,  that  huyig  amiable  *. . 
‘‘  The  ground  was  decorated  with  never-  - 

♦ The  Greek  exprefllon  here  has  a fingular  refem- 
blance  to  the  words  of  Milton,  y.a^Trur  uTnufovi^mui  < 

fading 
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fading  and  variegated  flowers,  that  dif- 
“ fufed  the  fweeteft  fragrance.  Near  ns 
was  a lofty  agnus  caflus  *,  under  which  we 
“ refled,  becaufe  it  was  exterifive  and  fhady. 

“ E u B u L I u s. 

“ Happy  woman  ! you  appear  to  me  to 
“ be  deferibing  a fecond  Paradife. 

“ Grigorium. 

Your  remark  is  jufl. — As  foon,  there- 
“ fore,  as  we  had  partaken  of  every  dainty 
“ refrefhment  and  various  recreation,  fo 
that  no  delight  was  wanting,  fhe  faid 
“ that  Arete  thus  introduced  the  fubjecl ; 
« — ‘ O my  young  damfels,  the  boafl  and 
‘‘  pride  of  my  afpiring  fpiric  ! O ye  lovely 
maidens,  who  cultivate  the  unploughed 
« fields  of  Chrifl  with  your  virgin  hands  f, 
enough  of  food  and  feafling,  for  with  us 
“ all  things  are  in  perfed  plenty.  Wliat 
therefore  remains  for  me  to  wifli  or  to 

• A tree  fo  called,  and  facred  to  chadity. 

I X2  xa/>Acc7afi0s»oi  Ttf?  urri^arov;  X^tCTU  yuJ^yovffat 
?,uuiiycti  cefVf/.f^ivToi^  Methodii,  p.  5*  edit.  Par. 

VoL.  II.  ' N require  ? 
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“ require  ? That  each  of  you  would  favour 
‘‘  me  with  a fpeech  upon  virginity.  Lee 
“ Marcella  begin,  fince  fhe  is  hrft  in  place, 

“ and  alio  the  fenior ; and  when  fhe  has 
“ well  exercifed  her  talents,  I will  take 
fhame  to  myfelf  if  I do  not  render  her  an 
objedl  of  envy,  by  fixing  on  her  brow  the 
fpotlefs  foliage  of  wifdom.’  On  this,  *■  fhe 
faid,  Marcella  immediately  began.” 

As  I fear  the  majority  of  modern  readers 
would  not  relifii  the  pious  prolixity  of  thefe 
rhetorical  virgins,  I omit  even  a little  fum- 
mary  of  their  refpedlive  orations. 

Arete  clofes  the  converfation,  by  remark- 
ing, that  purity  of  mind  and  body  are 
equally  efiential  to  conftitute  the  perfect 
virgin.  She  proceeds  to  commend  and 
to  crown  the  ten  maiden  orators  j and  the 
entertainment  concludes  with  religious  Ting- 
ing, Theda  taking  the  principal  part,  and 
the  reft  of  the  afiembly  joining  in  the  fol- 

^ Theopatra,  in  whole  words  Grego-rium  deferihes- 
thc  Iccne, 

lowing 
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lowing  chorus,  which  is  frequently  le- 
peated : 

For  thee  I am  chafte  ; and,  poflefiTing 
“ a refplendent  lamp,  O bridegroom,  I rife 
to  meet  thee.” 

Upon  Gregorium’s  finifhing  her  account 
<)f  the  banquet,  Eubulius  Farts  this  curious 
and  delicate  queftion ; “ Which  are  the 
better  virgins,  they  who  are  chafte  from 
“ a quiet  purity  of  conftitution,  or  they 
who  in  pra6ti(ing  this  virtue  are  obliged 
‘‘  to  ftruggle  with  defire  ?” 

Gregorium  haftily  decides  in  favour  of 
the  firfti  but  Eubulius  arguing  the  point 
with  her,  much  in  the  manner  of  Plato,  at 
laft  convinces  her,  by  allufions  to  the  phy- 
fician  who  fubdues  a fever,  and  to  tne  pilot 
who  paftes  through  a ftorm,  that  the  palm 
of  honour  is  certainly  due  to  thofe  maidens 
who  have  laboured  through  a fiery  trial, 
and  fuccefsfully  contended  with  an  impe- 
rious paflion. 

Such  is  the  Banquet  of  Methodius ; which, 
though  certainly  the  produ6lion  of  a pious 

N 2 and 
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and  elegant  mind,  is  fo  little  adapted  to 
modern  tafte  and  manners,  that  I dared  not 
venture  on  a more  ample  defeription  of  it. 
The  preceding  abridgment  may,  I think, 
be  amufing  to  many  readers,  as  it  will  ren- 
der them  acquainted  with  a fingular  com- 
pofition  but  little  known,  and  as  it  forcibly 
fhews,  that,  among  the  early  pallors  of  the 
church,  one  of  the  favourite  points  that 
piety  and  learning  purfued,  was  to  increafe 
the  multitude  of  Old  Maids. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

On  St.  Athanafius^  and  his  Panegyric  Vir- 
ginity. 

AS  many  moft  eminent  fathers  of  the 
church  appear  to  have  contended  for 
the  palm  of  eloquence  on  this  tempting 
ground,  and  fucceffively  exerted  all  their 
powers  of  perfuafion  in  magnifying  the 
merits  of  virginity,  I inter  i to  give  a little 
flcetch  of  their  refpeftive  compofitions,  in 
chronological  order.  — The  next  holy  en- 
comiaft,  who  feems  to  have  honoured  the 
canonical  virgins  with  an  exprefs  panegyric, 
is  the  celebrated  Athanafius,  who  became 
bifhop  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  326. 
Though  we  find,  in  the  printed  works  of 
this  illuftrious  faint,  a little  trcatife  in  praife 
of  virginity,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
moft  judicious  of  the  Catholic  critics  will 
not  allow  this  to  be  the  genuine  produdlion 
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of  Anthanafius.  It  confifts  of  good  advicc  ^ 
to  the  pious  virgin  on  the  articles  of  drefs  i 
and  prayer. 

In  fpeaking  of  holy  meditation,  Athana-  j 
fius,  or  whoever  the  author  may  be,  has  a 
palTage  that  ftrikes  me  as  fublime  ; “ Re- 
member,”  fays  he,  “ the  twelfth  hour ; 
for  in  that  our  Saviour  defcended  into 
‘‘hell;  hell  fhuddered  in  beholding  him, 

“ and  cried  aloud,  Who  is  he  that  cometii 
“ with  great  power  ? who  is  he  that  tram- 
“ pleth  on  the  brazen  portals  of  hell,  and 
“ unbindeth  the  chain  of  my  captives  ?” 

In  the  clofe  of  this  treatife,  after  deliver- 
ing many  precepts  in  a very  clear  and  fimple 
ftyle,  the  author  breaks  forth  into  a fervid 
and  magnificent  panegyric,  on  virginity, 
which  he  calls  a precious  pearl,  not  vifibie 
to  the  multitude,  and  found  only  by  few  *. 
He  concludes  with  thefollowino-  remarkable 

O 

expreffion:  “ Thefe  things  have  I written 
“ to  thee,  my  dear  filler,  thou  dancing  girl 

n j/.a^'yct^iTcc  Tiji4i£, 

eAiyoij  oi  juomtj  f.'gicrxop.Efo;  ! 
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of  Chrijl  *.  ” The  learned  Dupin  confi- 
ders  this  indecent  metaphor  as  a proof  that 
the  treat! fe  in  queftion  is  not  the  genuine 
work  of  Tthanafius. 

But  if  fuch  an  argument  were  fufficient 
to  prove  a faint  not  the  author  of  produc- 
tions afcribed  to  him,  the  whole  band  of 
faintly  writers  might  be  almoft  reduced  to 
nothing,  fmce  the  zeal  of  the  Catholic  fa- 
thers, even  when  they  are  praifing  conti- 
nence, is  very  apt  to  hurry  tltem  into  the 
life  of  an  indelicate  or  voluptuous  image. 

If  the  treatife  in  queftion  is  not,  in  truth, 
a work  of  xAthanafius,  it  contains,  hqwever, 
fuch  fentiments  on  the  fubjeft  as  he  i? 
known  to  have  profefled.  In  one  unquef- 
tioned  production  of  this  illuftrious  faint, 
there  is  a paffage  which  not  only  fliews  his 
unbounded  refpeft  for  virginity,  but  ex- 
plains to  us,  in  fome  degree,  the  reafon  of 
that  extraordinary  and  indefatigable  ardour 
with  which  the  fathers  in  general  allured 
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the  young  females  of  their  time  into  an 
eternal  abftinence  from  wedlock. 

In  the  clofe  of  his  apology  to  the  emperor 
Conftantius,  the  fpirited  Athanafius  inveighs 
with  great  indignation  againfl;  the  giofs  in- 
juries which  the  religious  virgins  had  fuf-. 
fered  from  their  Arian  pei  fecutors ; and  he  ! 
introduces  his  animated  ipvedlive  againft  1 
the  brutality  of  thefe  ruffianSj  by  a lliort 
but  fignificant  encomium  on  the  virgi- 
nity which  they  infulted.  “ The  Catholic 
church,”  fays  the  indignant  faint,  “ is  ac- 
“ cuflomed  to  call  the  females,  who  pof- 
fefs  this  virtue,  the  fpoufes  of  Chrifl-  j and 
even  the  Gentiles  look  upon  them  with 
^‘wonder,  as  the  temple  of  the  Word\ 

“ for  in  no  other  fe61:  is  the  venerable  gnd 
heavenly  profefiion  juftly  fupported,  but 
‘‘  among  us  Chriftians  alone ; and  thisy 
‘‘  therefor  By  is  a great  and  particular  evide)  c ’, 
that  ‘With  us  there  is  ajfuredly  the  true  re- 
“ ligicn 

* Hai  Taro  ^iyx  lan,  ra  'aua 

TiWlV  liVCiiTtlV  OPTW?  «Xy/0)}  GiOO'cQciXV. 

Sanfl,  Atlianaf. 

Vol.  i-  p.  698-  edit.  Colon,  1686. 
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We  can  no  longer  wonder  at  the  eager- 
nefs  of  the  fathers  to  increafe  the  multitude 
of  monaftic  virgins,  when  we  find  they 
could  thus  produce  them  as  an  argument  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  Chrifiianity.  Hiftory, 
perhaps,  can  hardly  iLew  us  a more  lament- 
able abufe  of  reafon  than  this,  by  which  an 
inftitution,  certainly  inconfiftent  with  the 
general  good  of  mankind,  and  of  courfe 
inconfiftent  with  the  genuine  fpirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  benevolent  religion,  is  un- 
worthily called  a ftrong  evidence  of  its 
truth. 

It  is  plain,  from  this  paflTage,  that  Atha- 
fiafius  gave  little  or  no  credit  to  profeffions 
of  virginity  among  the  heathen  ■,  and  his 
alfertion,  to  confider  it  in  a more  ludicrous 
light,  is  certainly  uncandid  towards  the  Pa- 
gan Old  Maids.  Some  fucceeding  faints, 

] in  their  encomiums  on  virginity,  have 
ii  treated  thefe  ancient  ladies  with  a more  li- 
I beral  refpeft,  as  wefhail  fee  in  the  courfe  of 
. our  enquiries.  I will  clofe  this  chapter  by 

obferving,  that  a faint  of  Alexandria,-  who 

wrote 
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wrote  many  years  before  Athanafius,  allows 
that  a female  fociety  exifted  among  the  In- 
dians, “who  continued  virgins,  were  called 
“ Venerable.^  and  feemed,  by  ftudying  the 

ftars,  to  acquire  the  powers  of  divina- 
“ tion 

* St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  the  3d  book  of 
his  Stromata,  or  Mifcellanies,  page  539  of  the  Oxford 
edition. 
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C H A P.  V. 

On  Saint  Eaf.l,  and  his  Panegyric  on  Vir^ 

ginity. 


A M O N G the  many  ecclefiaftical  wri- 
Jr\  ters  of  the  fourth  century,  there  is 
no  chara6ter  more  eminent  than  St.  Eafil, 
who  fucceeded  to  the  bilhopric  of  Csfarea 
in  369.  He  has  been  diftinguifhed  by  the 
appellation  of  Greats  and  has  received,  per- 
haps, a ftill  higher  title,  in  being  called  the 
Chriftian  Demoflhenes. 

In  the  works  of  this  eloquent  faint,  w*'c 
have  a long  and  elaborate  dilcourfe  on  the 
incorruptible  perfeSlion  of  ^airginity.  He  pro- 
feffes,  in  the  opening  of  this  difeourfe, 
which  is  addreffed  to  an  epifcopal  brother, 
to  draw  a large  and  complete  pidlure  of 
true  virginity  at  full  length  ; and  this  pic- 
ture 1 fhall  now  attempt  to  copy,  but  in 
tile  fize  of  a miniature. 
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Saint  Bafil  begins,  by  afTerdng  the  great 
excellence  of  virginity  : and,  to  explain  this 
confummate  excellence,  as  he  fays,  in  a 
fingle  fentence,  he  affirms,  it  is  by  this 
virtue  alone  that  a human  beino-  can  re- 

O 

femble  God.  As  this  is  the  prime  idea,  on 
which  almofl  all  the  fathers  have  grounded 
their  exceffive  pralfes  of  monadic  celibacy, 
I fliall  digrefs  into  one  obfervation  con- 
cerning it. — Although  this  idea  had  cer- 
tainly  a very  dazzling  effeft,  when  embel- 
iiflied  by  faintly  eloquence  j yet,  if  juftly 
examined,  it  exhibits,  to  a mind  not  tinc- 
tured with  fuperftition,  a very  ludicrous 
abfurdity ; for  in  truth  it  is  faying,  that  a 
human  being  can  only  refemble  the  great 
Author  of  all  things,  by  producing  nothing. 
Surely  it  would  be  more  confident,  both 
with  reafon  and  piety,  to  fay,  that  if  human 
weaknefs  may  in  any  degree  afpire  to  an 
humble  refemblance  of  the  Divine  nature,  it 
mud  be  in  the  tender  and  faithful  difeharge 
of  thofe  duties  which  belong  to  the  paren- 
tal charadler. — But  I return  to  St.  Bafil. 

hlaving 
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Having  afferted  the  infinite  value  of  vir- 
ginity, he  copioufiy  enumerates  the  many 
dangers,  to  which  fo  precious  and  delicate  a 
treafure  is  expofed.  He  fully  explains  to 
the  pious  virgin  how  an  infidious  enemy 
may  encroach  on  her  unfufped-ing  inno- 
cence, through  the  avenues  of  her  five  fenfes. 
He  dwells  on  the  peculiar  perils  that  belong 
to  each ; and  explains  how  the  gratification 
of  her  palate,  though  apparantly  innocent, 
may  infenfibly  lead  her  to  the  lofs  of  her 
chaftity.  He  obferves,  that  our  nature  con- 
I flits  of  a rational  and  irrationl  part;  that 
the  Creator  has  m.ade  man  like  a centaur*, 
giving  him  a manly  form  from  the  head  to 
the  brealt,  and  afiigning  to  his  lower  half 
the  nature  of  a beaft.  St.  Bafil  proceeds  to 
Ihew  the  necefiity  of  keeping  tJiis  inferior 
■ divifion  of  the  human  frame  in  perfcft  fub- 
' jeilion  to  the  fuperior  and  more  noble  pait ; 
j and  this,  he  fays,  is  chiefly  to  be  effefted  by 

Tiyx  tTVi/Gitt;  0 oXov  toy  av- 

fi/’wTTor,  ic.  Sand.  Bafil.  de  vera  Virginitate, 

tom.  i,  p.  615. 

refufino; 
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refufing  to  indulge  the  palate  with  any  fa- 
voLiry  viands. — Having  expatiated  on  the 
dangers  arifing  from  the  fenfe  of  tailing,  he 
proceeds  to  the  moll  perilous  of  all,  the 
fenfe  of  feeling  : and  on  this  point  he  feems 
to  think  it  impolTible  to  arm  the  virgin  with 
too  great  a degree  of  caution.—  " Since,” 
exclaims  the  faint,  " there  is  a fire  in  all 
our  limbs,  thofe  who  wifh  to  preferve  the 
" body  entirely  free  from  burning,  mull 
avoid  the  touch  of  every  limb,  left  the 
" energy  of  this  fire,  refiding  in  parts, 

" fliould  be  thus  communicated,  not  only 
“ to  the  part  which  has  been  touched,  but ' 
" to  the  whole  body,  and  to  the  very  foul  ■! 

itfelf.  As  the  throwing  of  a ftone  into  a.i 
" refervoir  does  not  only  agitate  that  part ' 
" of  the  water  on  which  the  ftone  fell,  but,' 
raifing  circles  one  after  another,  drives^ 
" them  with  a continual  agitation  to  the  ' 
" very  margin — fo  an  amorous  glance  or  a i 
“ fpeech,  containing  the  fweets  of  licen- 
tious  pleafure,  being  vehemently  thrown, 
" as  it  were,  into  the  foul  of  a virgin,  as 
* ■ ^ " intc  i 
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**  into  clear  water,  awakening  other  amo- 
‘‘  rous  ideas,  as  in  the  deep,  agitates  her 
wliole  frame,  which  is  ftruck  according 
‘‘  to  the  fancy  of  the  ftriker.” 

I have  tranflated  this  figurative  pafhige, 
not  only  as  a fpecimen  of  St.  Bafil’s  elo- 
quence, but  becaufe  it  contains  a remark- 
able fiinile,  which  occurs  no  lefs  than 
three  times,  as  Dr.  Wharton  has  obferved, 
in  the  writings  of  Pope.'  Whether  he  bor- 
rowed it  from  St.  Bafil,  or  not,  I lhall  leave 
to  the  decifion  of  the  critics,  only  tran- 
fcribing  thofe  lines  of  the  poet  which  have 
the  ftrongeft  appearance  of  being  copied 
from  the  expreffions  of  the  faint. 

I on  the fmooth  expanfe  of  cryftal  lakes 

\ ^he  finking  ft  one  at  fir  ft  a circle  makes, 

1 ^he  trembling  furface,  by  the  motion ftirr'd, 
i Spreads  in  a fecond  circle,  then  a third ; 

! Id  ide  and  more  wide  the  floating  rings  ad-vance, 
!i  Fill  all  the  watery  plain,  and  to  the  margin 
dance. 

Temple  of  Fame,  ver.  436. 

To 
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To  proceed  with  St.  Bafil. — FIIs  dlfcourfe 
is  full  of  metaphorical  ornaments — he  calls 
the  fenfes  the  windows  of  the  foul,  which,” 

iays  he,  “ either  opens  thefe  windows,  like 
a chafte  woman,  with  care  and  modera- 
tion,  to  admit  iifeful  light,  or  looks  out 
of  them,  like  a harlot,  to  gaze  on  every 
licentious  fpeftacle,  and  difplay  her  own 
wanton  vivacity.”  —Having  Ihewn  the  ne-- 
celTity  of  fecuring  thefe  windows  with  many  • 
bolts,  he  points  out  to  the  pious  virgin  the  • 
dangers  that  may  attend  her  in  fcenes  of 
nuptial  fellivity,  and  unreferved  converfa-  ■ 
tion.  He  tells  her,  that  the  difcourfe  of  a 
virgin  fhould  not  only  be  extremely  pure, , 
it  fhould  alfo  be  moderate  ; fhe  fhould  ra-  • 
ther  incline  to  hear  others  than  to  fpeak . 
herfelf ; and,  to  prove  the  juftice  of  this  . j 
maxim,  the  faint  obferves,  that  nature  has  i 
given  her  two  cars,  and  only  One  tongue. . 
He  excites  her  to  the  contemplation  and  the  * 
love  of  her  celeftial  fpoufe,  with  a magnifi- 
cence of  language  highly  calculated  to  dazzle  • 
and  to  inflame  every  female  enthufiafl.  He  • ; 
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expatiates  on  the  enormous  fin  of  corrupting 
a canonical  virgin.  He  confiders  even  the 
touch  of  a fraternal  hand,  and  the  falute  of 
friendfliip,  as  dangerous  familiarities. 

The  faint,  having  expatiated  on  all  the 
riaid  duties  of  monartic  virginity,  addrefies 
the  bifhop,  to  whom  his  difcourfe  is  in- 
fcribed ; and  concludes  by  obferving,  that 
continence  is  the  only  effeftual  cauftic  to 
fear  and  deftroy  the  multiplying  hydra  of 
licentious  defire. 


VoL.  II, 
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CHAP.  VI. 


0«  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  his  Poem  hi 
Praife  of  Virginity. — On Jorae  Latin  Poets 
of  the  dark  ^geSy  who  have  written  on  the 
fame  SubjeSl. 

HE  next  holy  encomiaft  of  virginity 


1 may  undoubtedly  be  confidered  as 
the  moft  extraordinary  perfon  that  ever  re- 
fleAed  luftre  on  the  annals  of  the  church ; 
for  he  united  two  charafters  in  himfelf, 
which  fome  morofe  critics  of  modern  times 
have  fuppofed  incompatible,  and  was  both  a 
faint  and  a poet.  I mean  the  illuftrious 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  friend  of  the  great 
St.  Bafil ; whofe  epitaph  he  has  written,  in 
fome  of  the  moft  aftedlionate  and  pathetic 
verfes  that  friendfhip  ever  infpired  j a com- 
pofition  that  does  the  more  honour  to  this 
canonized  poet,  as  Bafil  had  mortified  his 
ingenuous  pride,  by  placing  him  in  the 
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wretched  and  obfcure  bjfhopric  of  Safimaj 
which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  epif- 
copal  throne  of  Conftantinople,  an  irklome 
though  fplendid  elevation  ; from  whence  he 
retired,  In  the  year  3 8 1 , to  poetical  folitude 
in  the  wilds  of  Cappadocia,  where  he  clofed 
his  remarkable  life,  in  3 8 9,  at  the  age  of 
fixty-tv/o. 

Among  the  various  produclions  of  this 
fainted  bard,  we  have  a panegyric  on  vir- 
ginity, containing  about  feven  hundred 
verfes.  A flight  fketch  of  this  poem  will, 

I truft,  be  amufing  to  my  fair  and  curious 
readers.  It  opens  with  an  air  of  triumph  : 

“ * Our  palms  y Virginity!  Jh  all  bmd  thy' brow  : 
“ From  the  pure  heart  flow  with  'melodious 
« joy, 

“ Te  Jongs  of  purity  ! ^Fhe  heavenly  zeal 
“ Of  continence  is  life's  mofl  precious  gift, 

“ Out-Jhining  amber,  ivory,  and  gold  j 
« 'Tis  this  that  bur  ft  s the  bondage  of  the 
‘‘  world, 

* CTTt^anti  a>a^r,(7aiA.t)i  SfC. 
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“ And  lifts  the  high-ajpiring  foul  to  Heaven. 

“ Affifi^yc  chajie  ones,  as  the  hymn  begins  : 

“ "The  virtuous  all  have  part  in  Virtue's  praife.  ■ 

^ 

“ All  hail,  Virginity ! from  God  deriv'd. 

Giver  thyfelf  of  good ! of  Innocence  ;i 

The  lovely  parent,  and  ajfociate  ft  j 

For  the  unfetter'd  f anilities  of  Heaven  !"  , 

The  poet  proceeds  to  defcant  on  thc-| 
heavenly  powers,  and  to  celebrate  the  vir-  • : 
ginity  of  the  angels.  He  then  touches  on  i 
the  evils  that  arife  from  the  flelh,  giving  a i 
Oiort  account  of  the  firft  formation  of  man, , 
and  the  incarnation  of  Chrift  ; he  confiders  . 
our  Saviour  as  coming  to  inftrudt  the  world  1 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  true  virgi-  • 
nity,  “ a condition,”  fays  the  poetical  faint, , 
“ as  much  fuperior  to  marriage  as  heaven  i 
“ is  to  earth,  and  a Divinity  to  a mortal.” 

After  thus  magnifying  the  merits  of  con-  • 
tinence,  the  poet  indulges  himfelf  in  bold  1 
and  fpirited  perfonificacion.  He  introduces  • 
Marriage  and  Celibacy  pleading  in  oppo- 

fition  . 
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lition  to  each  other ; — Marriage  fpeaks 
firft,  and  the  poet  feems  to  aft  fairly,  by 
dirowing  into  this  harangue  many  forcible 
arguments  in  its  favour ; but,  as  I am  un- 
willing to  trefpafs  on  the  patience  of  rn^ 
readers,  and  apprehend  that  fome  of  them 
may  not  relifh  a very  prolix  fpecimen  from 
die  poetry  of  a faint,  I fliall  only  tranflate 
the  verfes  in  which  Virginity  is  introduced 
as  replying  to  Marriage,  and  a few  of  the 
moft  ftriking  paflages  in  her  fpeech. 

« * ‘Thus  Marriage. — Then,  'with  mild  and 
“ modeft  brow, 

“ In  tatter  d garments,  and  with  naked feet, 

“ JVith  eyes  to  earth  declin'd,  with  painting  lips 
“ Half  open  held  by  diffidence,  and  cheeks 
“ Where  the  pure  blood  diffus'd  a pious  glow, 

''  Virginity  within  her  loofen  d 'veil 
“ Hid  her  meek  countenance,  and  mute  rC" 
main' d. 

“ Her  let  ?ne  thus  encourage  with  due praif el — 

* Tota  yccfjio^,  &C. 
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“ Offspring  of  Heaven  ! and  rich  in  heaventf 
powery 

“ Mix'd  with  the  choir  of  angels,  though  on 
“ earth 

'^^  'Oft  deigning  to  appear,  in  earthly  fhape — 

“ Speak  here  in  thy  defence  ! while  by  thy  fide 
“ / ftand  thy  guard  j for.  Heaven- dejc ended' 
queen  I 

‘‘  To  me  thou  cam'Jl,  and  ever  may'fi  thou  come, . 
Kindly  attentive  to  thy  few  ant' s prayer  !” 

“ IVho  fuminons  me  reluSlant  to  this  Jcene  ? 
‘‘  Me,  ever  bent  to jerve  my  heavenly  Lord 
In  daily  labour,  and  with  nightly  Jong, 

‘‘  IVitb  purifying  prayer,  and  tears  that  flow 
To  waflj  out  my  offences  ? who  prejumes 
To  call  me  from  theje  pure  and  pious  tajks, 

‘‘  To  idle  contefly  and  a war  of  words  ?” 

With  this  vindication  of  her  own  hal- 
lowed dignity.  Virginity  begins  her  reply  j; 
profefnng  to  difregard  the  opinions  of  men,, 
fhe  declares  that  fhe  would  not  conde- 
feend  to  anfwer  her  antagonift,  did  die  not  r 
, tremble 
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* Lejifome  one  rais’d^ 

“ And  fluttering  in  mid  air^  on  the  new  flumes 

Of  callow  maidenhood,  fljould  quickly  fink 

“ To  earth,  the  vidlirn  of  this  artful  lure  A 


On  this  confideratlon  fhe  enters  on  a 
long  attempt  to  reflite  all  the  arguments 
which  had  been  alledged  by  Marriage,  her 
perfuafive  opponent.  She  begins,  by  a 
fubtle  diftindion,  to  invalidate  the  plea  of 
utility  and  delight  arifing  from  the  pro- 
dudion  of  children : fhe  affirms,  that 
parents  are  parents  only  of  the  bodies,  not 
the  minds,  of  their  offspring;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  this,  fhe  afferts,  that  they  only  la- 
ment the  bodily  infirmities,  and  not  the 
mental  diforders,  of  their  progeny. 

This  fatirical  refiedion  on  parental  folly 
hardly  affords  fufficient  ground  for  the  infe- 
rence which  the  fair  pleader  wifhes  to  draw 
from  it ; but  Virginity  begins  to  argue  with 

* M>i  Tif  aEfSfij 

vEOTTWToy  evi  WTEfov  aififfi  vwfxijv 
Toi?  £vi  yaiav  oTiiaOnctit  ra,x^(TTa. 
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more  found  reafon,  and  with  more  poetical 
fpirit  alfoj  when  fiie  exclaims, 

‘‘  What  mortal  can  depend  on  giving  birth 
To  Juch  an  offspring  as  his  heart  defires  ! 

“ For  who  can  tell  the  Jecret,  how  to  plant 
The  child  of  happy  or  unhappy  growth  ? — 
The  painter  draws  the  image  he  beholds 
‘‘  In  his  juft  portraiture  ; the  Jculptor's  hand 
‘‘  Fully  commands  fimilitude  of  form , 
yind  duliik  gold  obeys  his  plaftic  will  j 
From  perfect  feed  the  happy  farmer  rears 
“ The  per  fell  grain  ^ that  anfwers  to  his  hope : 

“ But  the  vain  mortal,  who  would  leave  on 
“ earth 

“ A copy  of  himfelf  ( however  great 
His  own  integrity),  cannot  decide 
“ Whether  his  genial  efforts  may  produce 
“ A Judas  or  a Paul. 

“ No — mfants  are  not  moulded  to  the  wifh 
Of  a fond  parent  ■,  but,  as  one  who  feeks 
Aniufement  in  the  turning  of  the  dice, 

“ Throivs  them,  uncertain  whether  he  may 
throw 

« An 
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“ An  odd  or  even  number  ; not  his  hand^ 

But  the  viigiie  movements  of  the  dice  decide : 

“ So  marriage  gives  not  birth  to  good  or  bad 
**  yB  the  bare  option  of  its  votaries^ 

“ But  as  the  fea'et  laws^  or  the  caprice 
“ Of  nature  may  determine.” 

Having  thus  Ihewn  the  uncertainty  of 
thofe  parental  delights,  on  which  Marriage 
appeared  to  pride  itlelf.  Virginity  proceeds 
to  a magnificent  encomium  on  her  own 
fuperior  pleafures,  her  own  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence as  the  chafte  fpoiife  of  Chrift.  She 
then  enumerates  all  the  miferies  that  can 
arife  from  the  various  incidents  of  married 
life.  She  concludes  her  oration  by  exhorting 
all  who  regard  her  to  perfevere  in  a fingle 
ftate,  and  to  place  themfelves  in  Paradife  by 
the  merits  of  chaftity. 

The  poet  declares,  that  thofe  who  heard 
the  two  pleaders,  bellowed  the  palm  on 
Virginity.  Pie  concludes  his  poem,  how- 
ever, in  a manner  much  more  candid  than 
we  might  have  expelled  from  one  paffage 

of 
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of  it,  in  which  Chrift  is  faid  to  have  been- 
born  of  a virgin,  that  marriage  might  fink  to- 
the  ground*  j for,  in  the  three  laft  verfes  of' 
this  Angular  compofition,  he  introduces  our 
Saviour  adling  as  a kind  of  moderator  be- 
tween the  difputants,  by  leating  Marriage 
on  his  left  hand,  and  Virginity  on  his 
right. 

It  is  not  in  this  panegyric  alone  that  our 
poetical  faint  has  exprefled  his  affeftion  to 
virginity : he  has  written  poems  of  admo- 
nition to  virgins,  containing  many  hundred 
verfes.  The  points  he  chiefly  recommends 
are,  plainnefs  of  apparel,  and  a difpofition  to 
folitude  and  filence.  He  encourages  his  dif- 
ciples  to  triumph  over  all  the  licentious 
paffions,  by  reminding  them  of  the  fiiccefs 
with  which  human  refohition  has  fubdued 
the  moft  furious  of  the  favage  beafts ; as  an 
example  of  this,  he  affirms,  that  he  has  feen 
a man  riding  a lion  like  a horfe,  and  a bear 

* CTTiijf  yct/icoi;  xOcva  VEi/iru, 
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appearing  to  fly  by  the  art  of  his  con- 
duftor  *. 

The  orations  of  this  illuftrious  father 
contain  alfo  many  proofs  of  his  inceffant 
attention  to  the  interefts  of  virginity  3 but 
the  tender  compaflion  with  which  he  confi- 
dered  the  fufferings  of  the  fiflerhoodj  under 
the  apoftate  Julian,  feems  to  have  rendemd 
him  too  credulous.  In  his  firft  inveflive 
againft  that  deluded  monarch,  he  gives  an 
account  of  fome  outrages  inflidted  on  Chrif- 
tian  virgins,  too  horrid  to  be  related  in  this 
work,  and,  I am  perfuaded,  too  favage  to 

be  true. 

When  we  refledt  on  the  warm  heart  and 
the  elegant  genius  of  this  holy  bard,  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  he  did  not  live  in  a 
period  more  propitious  to  the  cultivation 
and  the  difplay  of  his  many  amiable  talents. 

As  1 have  devoted  this  chapter  to  a poe- 
tical encomiafl;  of  chaftity,  I fhall  heic 

• iTy'/Efri  Je  C(’  riFfOj  a^KTOg  o^£yfi, 

Kai  0PCT05  ElE^'isalsv,  a fLV 
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break  through  the  chronological  line  which 
I intended  to  obferve,  for  the  fake  of  exhi- 
biting, in  one  point  of  view,  the  little  group 
of  poets  who  fuccelTively  celebrated  this 
maidenly  perfedtion. 

Be  not  alarmed,  my  good  reader ; I mean 
not  to  trouble  thee  with  a long  hillory  of 
all  the  woeful  verfe,  which  the  idle  monks 
have  fcribbled  on  the  continence  of  every 
fainted  abbefs;  for  though  their  fidlions 
are  often  bold,  their  poetry  is  feldom  enter- 
taining. 

Allow  me,  however,  to  terminate  this 
volume  with  a brief  account  of  the  molt 
remarkable  charadters  in  the  monaftic  quire 
of  chafte  and  pious  bards,  who  re-echoed, 
through  the  dark  ages,  the  incelTant  praife 
of  virginity. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  both  in  perfonal  rank 
and  in  point  of  time,  is  Sextus  Alcimus 
Avitus,  nephew  to  the  unfortunate  emperor 
of  that  name.  The  poet  became  arch- 
bifhep  of  Vienna,  and,  after  adting  a very 
bufy  and  important  part  in  the  Chrifbian 
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world,  died,  vvidi  a great  reputation  for 
fandity,  in  the  year  525.  This  venerable 
bard  has  addrelTed  to  his  filter  Fufcina  a 
poetical  exhortation  to  nionaltic  virginity; 
a Itate  to  winch,  he  tells  us,  many  females  of 
his  family  had  been  devoted.  He  excites 
the  young  Fufcina  to  the  virtues,  that  may 
become  her  religious  charafter,  by  various 
examples  ; and,  to  teach  her  a brave  con- 
tempt for  unmerited  calumny,  he  relates 
the  following  very  fingular  anecdote;  which 
I have  felefted,  as  the  only  amufing  palTage 
in  his  long  compofition. 


* The  "jjorld  has  echoed  with  Eugotia  s fame, 
Who  nobly  perijh'd  for  her  Saviour’s  name  ; 
But,  ere  fhe  gloried  in  a martyr's  fate. 

Brave  was  her  heart,  and  ber  atchievements 
Zreat. 

Her 


* Eugeni^e  I’.uditni  foto  celebcrrima  mundo 

d ama  glut,  Chrijii  qiitc  cum  pro  nomine  uitam 
Fudent,  ante  tatnen  fortes  procejpt  in  ailus ; 
t^a^nque  babitum  m.nt.  ta  utrt,  ncfi  preinde  ‘virile 
PeSlus  prafeitur  fanCiis  a /rat nbus  abbas. 
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Her  Jex  difgutfing  with  a manly  air^ 

She  liv'd  an  Abbot  in  a houje  af  -prayer ; 

To  reverend  Monks  Jhe  taught  the  words  of 

trutby 

O'er  age  prefiding  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

‘The  fiend  againjl  her  fram'd  an  hellifh  ploty 
Her  life  to  threaten,  and  her  fame  to  blot  j 
But  by  her  innocence  and  modejt  care, 

'The  latent  virgin  triumph'd  o'er  the  Jnare. 
Beneath  the  habit  of  a man  conceal'd. 

The Jad  fhe  comforted,  the  fick  Jke  heal'd ; 

But 


Turn  patris  officium  complens,  nc  'vejle  'virili 
Fasmineum  occultans  fexiim,  mtdiebria  fpre'vit, 
Et  mentis  atmijque  graves,  lo}2gdque  verendos 
Religione  fesies  juvenili  rexit  in  tevo. 

7unc  re£li  impatiens,  omni  qid  tempere  ferpens 
Mille  dolos,  damnique  nrtes  ter  mille  volutat, 
Invidet  Eugenics,  et  fandium  crebrefeere  frendens 
Komen,  ad  ajfuetas  redit  undique  callidus  aries, 
Etigeniam  quesrens  vulgo  traducere  ; verum 
^uo  famam  violare  cupit,  petit  inde  coronam, 
^uee  fexunt  mentita  pie,  cum  munia  patris 
Sancle  exerceret,  morbifque  levaret  ademptis 
^uotquot  fubfidium  fandl a pietate  rogarent. 
Jamdiidum  confedla  gravis  matroaa,  boniq/se 
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But  foon^  deluded  by  her  manly  fortUj 
A matron^  ivith  licentious  pajjion  ‘usarm^ 

‘J’ riedy  tho'  in  age,  with  hey-  decaying  charms 
To  lure  the  youthful  Abbot  to  her  arms. 

When  foiCd  (hew  love  will  hazard  each  re- 
fource ! ) 

The  old  and  defperate  dame  rejolv' d on  force. 

On  her  lone  bed,  in  feign'd  diforder  laidy 
She  begs  the  fancied  holy  father' s aid ; 

And  as  he  comes,  with  charitable  pace. 

She  fpr in gs  to  feize  him  in  a loath'd  embrace. 

Thf 


hcmiiiis,  infano  qua;  inox  accenditur  igne 
Firginis,  hen  fpecic  infelix  decepta 
• C umque  pudiatiam /and am,  donifque  doli/que 
hot!  Jemel  invafam,  frufra  captarc,  nihilque 
Frofore  fe  neffet  ( quid  nsn  amor  impius  at  fit  ? ) 
Jlddere  vim  verbis  Jlatuit ; lostgeque  remotis 
rJrbitris,  morhum  Jimulans,  morbique  levandi 
Eugeniam  caufa  appellans,  vi  nititur  iilam 
Opprimere,  inque  fuos  invitam  adducere  nexus  : 
Ilia  autem  I'niido  fiiprum  clamore  repellens, 
Auxiliumqut  petens  magna  virtute  refi/hf. 

Ergo  luxurtecque  fua  matrona ^ra^idtc 
Complendique  expes  tnulicr  -male  perdita  -voti, 

A pat  re  Eugenio  ( quakm  dtcepta  piUabat 
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T’he  unknown  virgin  in  the  Abbot's  Jhape 
For  Juccour  cries ^ and ftruggles  to  ejcape. 

Fhe  guilty  matron^  frantic  with  dejpair. 
Frames  for  the  fancied  priejl  an  impious fnare  ; 
Father  Eugenius  ( (he  proclaims  aloud^ 

Fo  the  attentive  fander -loving  croud 
Father  Eugenius,  with  a brutal  aim. 

Has  tried  to  violate  her fpotlefs frame. 

Fo  public  jiijlice  fhe  now  makes  appeal : 

Fhe  elders  meet : and  all,  with  curious  zealy 
All  flock  impatient  to  th'  amazing  caufe, 

Whofe  novelty  a numerous  audience  draws. 
Eugenius  now  (for,  flill  in  garb  the fame, 

Fhe fecret  virgin  bears  that  manly  name ) 

Appears 


Ob  mutatum  hahitum  longa  ajjiietudlne  plebes ) 
Interpellatum  Jlupri  fefe  impia  fingit ; 

Inque  forum  njocat  innocuam,  quo  protinus  omnis 
Furha  fenum  turbata  coit,  quo  denique  cundii 
Attoniti  no’vitate  ret  matrefque  -virique 
Currunt.  Inter ea  Eugenius  (flc  nefcia  farMatn 

Matrem  turba  njocat ) populo  fpedante  tribunal, 
Caufam  didurus,  tarn  diri  criminis,  intrat ; 

Et  jam  jamque  reum  fecreti  ignara  tenebat 
Publico,  vis,  odio  tantum  inflammata  flniflro  ; 
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Appears  againjl  the  hon'id  charge  to  pie  ad f 
Believ'd  by  Envy  guilty  of  the  deed. 

IVheHy  with  that  pride  which  innocence  allow 
Ehe  fancied  crminal  her  fraud  avows  : 

Aftde  floe  throws  her  well-fuftain  d difguifey 
Confefl  a maiden  by  admiring  eyes. 

’Eh'  applaudingpopulace  with  tranfport  fee 
Ehe  devil  defeated,  and  the  virgin  free. 

Ehus  everfafe  true  Chaflity  fhall  dwell. 

Secure  to  triumph  o'er  the  fnares  of  hell, 

Confc'ta  cum  fexus  proprii,  cordifque  pudtci, 
yincitur  ut  ^incat  jam  ojirgo  innoxia  fraudcm 
Et  fexum  ojlendit,  dudum  mentita  ‘virilem, 

F cemineum,  ac  fvaudcs  populo  applaudente  vetcxit 
Dcrmonis. — Ufque  adeo  cajli  cufiodia  <VDti 
Semper  tut  a manet,  multn  licet  adla  procellis. 

Alcimus  Avitus 

ad  Fufcinam  Sororem. 

The  copy  of  Avitus,  which  I have  followed,  is 
printed  in  a colleftion  of  the  old  ecclefiaflical  poets, 
by  George  Fabricius.  Bafil.  quarto.  I mention  this 
circumftance,  becaufe  the  ftory  of  Eugenia  contains 
many  more  verfes  in  the  edition  of  Fabricius,  thaa 
Mattaire  has  printed  in  his  Corpus  Poetarum  La- 
tinorum. 

VoL.  II. 
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The  fingukr  adventure  of  this  female 
abbot  will,  I think,  induce  my  reader  to 
wifli  for  a few  more  particulars  relating  to 
fo  interefting  a perfonage ; and,  by  the  aid 
of  that  pious  and  gallant  hiftorian  of  holy 
virgins,  Arthur  dii  Monftier,  I am  enabled 
to  add,  that  Eugenia  was  the  daughter  of 
Philip,  a Roman  of  high  rank,  who  was 
prtefecl  of  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus.  She  was  diftinguiflied  by  her  per- 
fonal  beauty,  and  adorned  with  every  men- 
tal accomplifhment ; her  application  to  li- 
terature was  great ; her  memory  uncommon- 
ly retentive ; and  Ihe  was  equally  eloquent 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  language.  With 
thefe  attradlions,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  fhc 
was  demanded  in  marriage  by  Aquilius,  the 
fon  of  Aquilius  the  conful ; but  the  young 
Eugenia,  being  converted  to  Chriftianity, 
made  her  efcape  privately  from  her  heathen 
parents,  and,  difguifing  herfelf  in  the  habit 
of  a man,  took  refuge  in  a religious  houfe, 
not  far  from  Alexandria.  Here  fiie  met 
with  the  remarkable  occurrences  recorded 
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in  the  poetry  of  Avitus.  It  is  faid  that  (Ixe 
converted  both  her  parents  to  her  new  re- 
ligion i that  her  father  fuffered  martyr- 
dom ; and  that  Eugenia  herfelf,  returning  to 
Rome  with  her  mother,  whofe  name  was 
Claudia,  experienced  the  fame  fate,  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus. — Such  is  the  account 
given  of  Eugenia  in  the  curious  wotk.  of 
Du  Monftier,  intitled,  Sacrum  Gynecaeum, 
a pious  biographical  treafure,  containing  all 
the  fanaified  females  of  the  Chriftian  world. 
Her  merits  are  celebrated  by  almoft  every 
writer  wEo  has  touched  upon  the  Catholic 
virgins ; and  her  name  is  mentioned  with 
honour  by  two  fucceeding  Latin  poets,  of 
whom  I am  now  to  fpeak. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  is  Venantius  Fortu- 
■ natus,  a poet  on  whofe  hiftory  I enter  the 
f more  willingly,  as  it  is  conneaed  with  that 
(.  of  a fair  lady,  who,  if  Ihe  were  an  Old 
f,  Maid,  as  fome  of  her  biographers  have  af- 
1 ferted,  was  undoubtedly  among  the  molt 
remarkable  of  the  fifterhood,  being  at  once 
a queen  and  a faint,  a virgin  and  a wife. 
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This  fingular  peiTonage  was  the  lovely  priii- 
cefs  Radegunda ; who,  being  taken  prl- 
foner  in  her  infancy  by  Clotaire,  king  of 
the  Franks,  w'as  married  in  Soiflbns,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  in  the  year  538,  to  that 
favage  hero,  the  deftroyer  of  her  father’s, 
kingdom,  and  the  aflafiin  of  her  brother. 
This  unfortunate  princefs  is  univerfally  de- 
fcribcd  as  a model  of  beauty ; but  her  per- 
fonal  charms  v/ere  furpafied  by  her  piety. 
She  w'ore  an  under  veft  of  hair-cloth,  and 
loaded  her  delicate  body  with  a chain  of* 
iron.  Du  Monftier  affirms,  that  although 
ffie  lived  a few  years  with  the  king  her  huf- 
band,  ffie  obtained  from  that  amorous  mo- 
narch the  privilege  of  remaining  a virgin.  | 
The  more  modern  author  of  that  amufing 
book,  intitled  Anecdotes  of  the  Qiieens  of" 
France  is  inclined  to  prove  the  falffiood 
of  this  problematical  fadt,  by  the  expref- 
fions  of  her  firft  biographers,  who  defcribe 

* Anecdotes  dcs  Relnes  et  Regentes  dc  France, 

6 tom.  1776.  , 

her 
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her  as  rifmg  early  from  the  bed  of  the  king. 
But  without  venturins:  to  decide  on  fo  nice 
a queftion,  I fhall  proceed  in  the  more  cer- 
tain hiftory  of  Radegunda. — After  refiding 
three  years  with  Clotaire,  fne  obtained  his 
permiiTion  to  retire  ; and,  founding  an  abbey 
at  Poitiers,  fhe  enjoyed  in  it  all  the  tran- 
quil pleafures  of  religious  retirement.  She 
poffelled  an  affection  for  literature ; and  flae 
i was  happy  in  the  fociety  of  two  the  moft 
; eminent  authors  of  that  age,  Gregory  bilhop 
; of  Tours,  the  hiftorian,  and  Fortunatus  the 
I poet,  who  had  the  honour  of  being  fecretary 
ito  the  pious  Radegunda,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Poitiers. 

I Fortunatus  was  an  Italian,  of  an  elegant 
I mind  and  infmuating  manners:  it  was  pro- 
(bably  to  flatter  the  chafle  fancy  of  his  royal 
fmiftrefs,  that  he  compofed  his  Angular  poem 
“ On  a celeftial  Synod,  and  the  Virtue  of 
i Virginity  This  performance  opens 


* Dc  Senatu  Cunac  caeleftis,  et  Virtute  Virginitatis. 

Foftunati  Poem.  Lib.  7. 
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with  a full  convocation  of  all  the  eminent 
heavenly  virgins  and  martyrs ; when  they 
are  aflembled  before  the  throne  of  God, 
the  voice  of  the  Divinity  announces  his  de- 
fign  of  rewarding  the  pious  and  chafte  paf- 
fion  of  an  earthly  maiden,  and  defcribes 
the  holy  tendernefs  and  ardour  with  which 
llie  panted  for  a celeflial  fpoufe.  The 
verfes  that  include  this  defcription  are  re- 
markably fpirited  and  elegant,  for  the  age  in  i 
which  they  were  compofed ; — the  maiden  is  . 
reprefented  as  thus  venting  the  fond  enthu- 
fiafm  of  her  foul : 

* T ?//  me^  where  art  thoUy  whom  I die  to  Jee ! 
Where  is  the  latent  road  that  leads  to  thee  ? ; 

How  would  I hajie  my  JouVs  deftre  to  meet. 

Could  Jiarry  paths  Jupport  my  pendent  feet ! 

Now  : 

* Die  uhi  fs  quern  expcHo  gemens,  qua  te  urbe  requiram,  ■ . 
^ave  fequar,  7iullis  jhnita  nota  locis  : 

Ipfa  'venire  'velim  properans,Ji  pojjet  in  ajlris 
Pendula  Jydereatn  planta  tetiere  inant. 

Nunc  fine  te  fufeis  gra'viter  nox  incubat  alis, 

Ipfaque /ole  miccuis  tjl  jiiihi  cceca  dies. 

Lilia,  : 
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No^do  ‘ivithout  thee  I feel  opprejfive  night , 

And  dark  to  me  the  fun  s meridian  light. 

In  vain  the  richejl  fiovjers  their  fragrance 
Jhed ; 

For  all  the fweets  of  earth  to  "me  are  dead. 

Each  pajfmg  cloud  to  fee  thee  I putfue^ 

For  love  dir  ells  to  heaven  rny  v)andering 
viezv  : 

I blejs  the form  on  which  thy  feet  have  trody 
And  afk  the  winds  where  1 may  find  my  God, 

Having  proclaimed  the  merits  of  this  chafte 
and  fervent  devotee,  the  facred  voice  de- 
clares, that  fhe  fhall  poffefs  the  fandlity  (lie 
defires ; and  her  name  is  inrolled  in  the 
eternal  regifter*.  The  poet  proceeds  to 
tell,  how  the  newly- confecrated  virgin  is  de- 


Lilia,  narcijus,  vklee,  rofa,  nardia,  anmnum, 
ObleSIant  animos  germina  nulla  ?)ieos. 

Ut  te  confpiciam  perfingida  Jiubila  pendo, 

Bit  uaga  per  nebulas  luniina  dual  amor. 

Ecce  procellofos  fujpecta  inlerrogo  ‘ventos, 

^uid  mihi  de  Domino  nunciet  aura  meo. 

* Nomcn  perpctuo  fcribitur  indc  libro. 
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corated  with  all  the  jewels  of  heaven;  he 
affirms,  however,  that  the  chafte  and  humble 
virtues  are  her  bed  ornaments : he  magni- 
fies the  excellence  of  virginity  compared  to 
the  miferies  of  a married  life ; and  he  con- 
cludes with  a prayer,  addreffing  the  whole 
poem  to  the  chafte  and  pious  Agnes,  whom 
his  royal  miftrefs  Radegunda  had  raifed  to 
the  dignity  of  abbefs,  in  the  religious  houfe 
which  fhe  herfelf  had  founded.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  a groundlefs  conjefture,  but  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  Fortunatus  com- 
pofed  this  poem  with  infinite  art,  .intending 
an  oblique  and  concealed  compliment  to  the 
problematical  virginity  of  Radegunda  her- 
felf, though  in  the  clofe  he  addreftes  himfelf 
to  Agnes  as  the  virgin,  who  had  thus  made 
a kind  of  holiday  in  heaven.  My  conjec- 
ture arifes  from  the  following  remarkable 
circumftances  ; — In  the  long  defeription  of 
this  celeftial  ceremony,  the  name  of  this  vir- 
gin, fo  interefting  to  all  the  powers  of  hea- 
ven, is  not  once  mentioned,  although  it  is 
r^id  to  be  inferibed  in  the  eternal  volume. 

This 
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This  fingular  omlffion  perfuades  me,  that 
the  poet  wiflied  to  compliment  fome  lady  as 
a virgin  of  uncommon  hmflity,  whom  he 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  name.  His  cold 
manner  of  addreffing  the  poem  to  Agnes, 
appears  to  me  as  a kind  of  mafk  to  his  real 
intention.  Befides,  there  are  fome  paffages, 
in  his  enthufiaftic  defcription  of  the  chafte 
female  fo  highly  honoured  by  Heaven,  which 
do  not  agree  with  the  condition  of  Agnes, 
and  may  be  applied  with  an  elegant  pro- 
priety to  his  royal  miftrefs  Radegunda.  Af- 
ter defcribing  this  anonymous  virgin  as  de- 
corated with  a long  catalogue  of  celeftial 
jewels,  the  poet  exclaims  : 

* Beck’d  with  theje  gems  a heavenly  queen 
JJje’ll  reign. 

And  rule,  a virgin,  o’er  the  angelic  train. 

There  is  alfo  another  poem  of  Fortuna- 
tus,  exprefsly  on  the  virtues  of  Radegunda, 


• His  cumulata  hcnis  tbalamo  reghafcdehit, 
polifobolem  fub  pede  -virgo  prcmct. 
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in  which,  after  liaving  compared  her  to  thff 
mod  celebrated  of  the  holy  virgins,  for 
charity  and  abftinence,  for  devotion  and 
fortitude,  lie  adds, 

* To  /peak  thy  farther  merits  I refrain, 

V/hich  from  thy  conf cions  God  full  glory  gain. 

Such  are  the  grounds  of  my  conjedlure : 
whether  Radegtmda  was  in  truth  an  Old 
Maid,  and  whether  her  ingenious  fecretary 
intended  to  pay  her  an  oblique  compli- 
ment for  the  peculiar  delicacy  with  which 
die  has  been  fuppofed  to  acquire  and  fup- 
port  that  venerable  character,  are  points 
wdiich  I mud  now  leave  to  the  difeudion  of 
the  curious.  Flowever  great  the  chadity 
of  this  pious  queen  might  be,  it  has  not  ef- 
caped  detraftion ; and  our  poet  himfelf  has 
been  fufpefted  of  podeding  too  lively  an 
intered  in  her  heart.  Some  late  bios:ra- 
phers  of  the  fair  royal  faint  have  confi- 


* Co'lera  nunc  tacectm  melius,  quia  tejlc  Tonanfe, 
Ifudicicque  Dei,  glorificata  maneut. 
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dered  diis  calumny  as  the  immediate  fug- 
geftion  of  the  devil,  provoked  by  the  pecu- 
liar purity  of  Radegunda ; but  it  appears  to 
have  arifen  rather  from  the  careleilnefs  of 
fome  early  writers,  who,  finding  in  the  po- 
ems of  Fortunatus,  that  he  had  been  accufed 
of  being  a little  too  fond  of  the  abovemen- 
tioned  Agnes,  made  a miftake  in  their  ac- 
count of  this  matter,  and  transferred  his 
fuppofed  affeclion  from  the  abbefs  to  the 
queen.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  Fortu- 
natus lived  in  a very  pleafing  and  innocent 
familiarity  with  thefe  two  pious  ladies. 
They  amufed  themfelves  in  fending  little 
prefents  of  fweetmeats,  and  other  monaflic 
delicacies,  to  their  ingenious  Fiend.  He 
acknowledged  their  favours  with  poetical 
gallantry.  The  extempore  verfes  which  he 
compofed  on  fuch  occafions  are  printed 
with  his  poems ; they  do  honour  to  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  his  heart,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
genius  5 but  though  they  often  breathe  the 
w'arm  fpirit  of  affedtion,  they  are  far  from 
throwing  any  Fain  on  the  purity  of  liis  mo- 
rals. 
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rals.  Elis  royal  mlftrefs  is  faid,  by  the 
authors  of  the  Literary  Eliftory  of  France,  to 
have  ended  her  life  in  587  : our  poet  died 
in  609,  and  his  feftival  is  yet  celebrated  at 
Poitiers,  on  the  14th  of  Decennber. 

The  following  pious  herald  of  chaftity 
in  the  dark  ages  was  an  llluftrious  chara(5ter 
of  our  own  country.  I mean  the  great 
Aldhelm,  bifhop  of  Shireburn  in  Dorfet- 
fliire,  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  This 
canonized  bard  was  not  only  diftinguiflied 
by  peculiar  fandlity,  but  excelled  in  the 
filler  arts  of  poetry  and  mufic,  and  has  been 
celebrated  as  the  perfon  who  introduced 
Latin  verfe  into  England. 

Elis  poetical  talents  were  great  indeed, 
for  the  period  in  which  he  flouriflied  ; and 
he  exerted  them  in  a compofition  of  heroic 
verfe,  extolling  the  moft  eminent  votaries  of 
virginity,  both  male  and  female.  In  the 
latter  catalonue  the  followino;  are  his  he- 
roines — the  Viigin  Mary,  and  the  Saints 
Csecilia,  Agatha,  Lucia,  Juftina,  Eugenia, 
Agnes,  Theda,  Eulalia,  Scnolaftica,  Con- 

flantina. 
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ftantina,  Euftochlum,  Demetrias,  Anafta~ 
fia,  Rufina  Secunda,  Anatolia,  Vidtoria. 

As  a fpecimen  of  Aldhelm’s  poetry,  I 
fhall  feledl  his  verfes  on  Ctecilia,  whofe  ta- 
lents have  rendered  her  the  molt  interefting 
of  female  faints. 

* happy  page  with  lively  praije  may  frame 
A juft  memorial  to  Cacilia  s name, 

Who  led  her  bridegroom' s foul,  by  lejfons  pure^ 
To  Jpurn  corporeal  joy's  luxurious  lure  ! 

^ho'  fam'd for  mufic' s melting  powers,  the  fair 
EJcap' d from  worldly  pomp,  and  pleafure's 
fnare. 

Thus  foe  began,  when,  on  her  bridal  night ^ 
Her  glowing  confort  claim'd  his  blifsful  right : 

“ For 


’ Porrj)-CfCcilitr  <vivacem  condere  laudem 
^ute  ’valeat  digne  metrorum  pagina  ’verfu  ? 

fponfum  proprium  con'vei'tit  dogmate  fandio, 
Alellea  carnalis  contemneus  ludicra  luxus, 

Bajia  dum  potita  dilcxit  dulcia  Chrijii, 

Candida  prarpulchris  compicdlens  colla  lacertis, 
Xpja/nvij  harmoniti  pi-npulunl  organa  fnultii 
MuftiP.  pierio  refonent  et  carmina  cantu. 

Nan 
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« Pqy-  jyie  heboid ! for  mef  the  virgin  criesy 
“ y]  tutelary  Jpirit  quits  the  /kies : 

‘‘  He,  my  hlejl  patron  ! by  a kind  decree 
‘‘  Is  bound from  fcufual  lo  ve  to  keep  me  free : 

No  m or  tali  burning  with  impure  defirey 
May  dare  to  touch  me  with  licentious  fire  : 

“ Aly  heavenly  champion,  with  angelic  fway. 
Would  force  the  rafb  invader  from  his  prey '* 
I’he  pious  bride  converted  thus  her  lord-. 

His  ancient  error  he  with  /corn  abhorrd. 

In 


Ncn  tarnen  infiexit  fallax  pracordia  mentis 
Pompa  prefanorum,  qiiee  7ieciit  retia  fandlis, 

Ne  forte  proper et  paradifi  ad  gaudia  Iniles. 

Talibus  interea  compellens  niocibus  inft, 

Dum  fecreia  petunt  c07icejfa  lege  tororutTi  : 

Jl7igelus  e7i,”  iTiquit,  “ fuperis  tra7ia-vit  ab  afris! 
“ Hie  TTif  patro7ius  calefi  feedere  fulcit, 

“ Ut  7iequea77i  prorfus  quidqua7n  carnalis  aTTiare : 

“ Na77i^He  meuTTi  jugiter  coTifer-vat  ctrpus  m cc^utk, 
“ Ut  7ijllius  <valeat,  fpurco  Jucce7iJus  a7nore, 

“ Co)itre£iare  77iea  probrofo  crimitte  77ie77ibra ; 

“ Sed  7710X  atigelicis  ulcifce7is  vitidicat  arT/iis, 

“ ipui  Ttie  pollutis  7iitu7ttur  pretidere  pahiis," 

Sic  devota  Deo  cotivertit  femma  fponfutn  ; 
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In  union  chajle  the  martyr's  cro'wn  they  gain. 
And  Heaven  repays  them  for  their  mortal  pain. 

Such  is  Aldhelm’s  panegyric  on  the  ce- 
lebrated St.  Caecilia;  and,  as  it  may  amufe 
the  curious  to  compare  this  mitred  bard 
with  our  old  poet  Chaucer,  who  has  told 
the  fame  marvellous  ftory,  I fliall  infert  in  a 
note  a fevv  lines  from  the  latter  *■. 

The 


Avc  non  et  huiruyn  folnjens  errors  vetujla. 

Donee  credent es Ju7npfiJ}ent  dona  la-uacri ; 

Facet  municipes  in  fummis  aretbus  amba 
Martyres  effecli  carnis  tormenta  luentes. 

Sand.  Althelmus  de  Laude  Virginum. 

In  Caniili  Thefauro,  tom.  i.  p.  742. 

The  learned  reader  will  readily  pardon  fome  ojnif- 
fions  in  the  tranflation  of  thefe  verfes. 

• The  night  came,  and  to  hedde  tnuf  fe  gon 
If  ilk  hire  hiijbondf  as  it  is  the  tnanere ; 

And  pri-isely  p.'e  /aid  to  him  anon  — 

O fneete  and  nnel  beloved  fpoiifc  dere, 

*f  her  is  a conjcil,  and  ye  nxiol  it  here. 

If 'hick  that  right  fayn  1 veold  unto  you  fate, 
io  that  ye  Jvjire  ye  •nuol  it  not  ben.vraie'^ 


V alert  an 
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The  poem  of  the  Saxon  bifhop  is  to  be 
confidered  only  as  a kind  of  fupplement  to 
his  elaborate  treatife  in  profe  on  the  fame 
interefting  topic.  The  author  of  Aldhelm’s 
Life  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  has,  by 
trufting  to  the  authority  of  Bede,  com- 
mitted a miftake  in  his  account  of  thefe  fe- 
parate  performances,  which  he  reprefents  as  • 
a fingle  work  of  verfe  and  profe  intermixed. . 

1 hey 


Valerian  gan  fajl  unto  hire  fwere, 

'That  for  no  car,  ne  thing  that  mighte  he^ 

He  Jhulde  never  to  non  bevjraicn  here ; 

And  then  at  erjl  thus  to  him  faide  Jhe — 

1 have  an  Angel,  vchich  that  loveth  me, 

'That  vjith  gret  love,  voher  fo  I vjake,  or  fepe. 
Is  redy  ay  my  body  for  to  kepe ; 

And  if  that  he  may  felen  out  of  drede. 

That  ye  me  touch  or  love  in  vilanie. 

He  right  anon  n.vol  feen  you  veith  the  dede. 

And  in  your  youthe  thus  ye  Jhiddcn  die  : 

And  if  that  ye  in  dene  love  me  gie. 

He  vjol you  love  as  me,  for  your  clcnenejje. 

And  Jhc~M  to  you  his  joye  and  his  brighinejfe. 


This  I 
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They  ^ire  not  only  diftinfl  produ6tions,  but 
have  been  piibliiTied  apart.  It  appears  that 
the  prolaic  elTay  was  firft  written,  as  in  the 
clofe  of  it  the  author  intimates  his  de- 
fign  of  handling  the  fame  delicate  fubjed 
once  more,  in  verfe. 


7“ his  Valerian,  correSled  as  God  nxiold, 
jdnjhjuered  again — If  I fnal  tnfen  thee 
Let  me  that  Angel  feen,  and  him  behold ; 

And  if  that  it  a nteray  Angel  be 
Than  asjol  I don  as  thou  haft  prayed  me. 

The  feCondNonne’s  Tale. 

Tyrwhltt’s  Chaucer,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

It  is  juftly  obferved  by  this  excellent  editor,  that 
Chaucer  originally  conapofed  his  ftory  of  Cscilia  as 
a feparate  work,  and  afterwards  united  it  to  the  Can- 
terbury Tales—that  he  clofely  copied  the  Life  of 
Saint  Caecilia  in  the  Golden  Legend  of  Jacobus  Jan- 
nenfis — and  that  he  mentions  his  own  performance  in 
the  liil  of  his  laudable  and  pious  works. 

And  for  to  fpeke  oft  othir  holinejfe. 

He  hath  in  profe  tranftaud  Boece, 

And  made  the  Life  atfo  of  Saint  Cecile. 

Legentle  of  good  Women. 

As 
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As  this  chapter  is  already  longer  than  I 
intended^  I lliall  only  feleft  one  pafTage  from 
his  profaic  treatife,  exhibiting  a moft  fin- 
gular  /cale  of  virtue  (if  I may  life  fuch  an 
exprefTion)  by  which  human  merit  was 
meafured  in  the  age  of  this  accomplilhed 
faint.  “ * It  is  recorded,”  fays  Aldhelm, 
“ in  a certain  volume,  from  the  narration 

of  an  angel,  how  virginity,  chaftity,  and 
“ wedlock,  differ  from  each  other,  and 
“ mark,  in  three  degrees,  the  quality  or 
" worthinefs  of  life  j how,  according  to  the 

♦ In  quodam  volumine  angelica  relatione  refertur, , 
quomodo  virginitas,  caftitas,  jugalitas,  tripertitis  gra-- 
dibus  feparatim  difFerant ; quee,  ficut  trifaria  difparis> 
vitffi  qualitate,  figillatim  fequeftrantur ; ita  difcretis  ; 
meritorum  ordinibus  tripliciter  dirimuntur,  angelo: 
Aioc  modo  alternatim  diftinguente : ut  fit  virginitas 
fiurum,  caftitas  argentum,  jugalitas  asramentum;  uf 
fit  virginitas  divitite,  caftitas  mediocritas,  jugalitas  s 
captivitas ; us  fit  virginitas  fol,  caftitas  luna,  juga-  - 
litas  tenebrte;  ut  fit  virginitas  dies,  caftitas  aurora,, 
jugalitas  nox. — P.  Aldhelmi  Liber  de  Laudibus  Vir- 
ginitatis,  cap.  xix,  edit,  Wharton.  410.  London, 
1692. 
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“ angel’s  difcrimination,  virginity  is  gold, 
chafllty  filver,  and  wedlock  brafs ; how 
“ virginity  is  wealth,  chaftity  a competence, 

« and  wedlock  poverty}  how  virginity  is 
« peace,  chaftity  redemption,  and  wedlock 
« captivity ; how  virginity  is  the  fun,  chaft 
tity  the  moon,  and  wedlock  darknefs } 

“ how  virginiry  is  day,  chaftity  the  dawn, 

“ and  wedlock  night.” 

The  ingenious  prelate  continues  to  illuf- 
trate  this  angelical  divifion  of  human  me- 
rits by  many  more  metaphors  of  equal 
force,  and  then  tells  us  the  precife  meaning 
ofthefe  three  fignificant  terms— a neceflary 
explanation,  as,  without  it,  a modem  reader 
would  be  little  able  to  underftand  the-  ano- 
nymous angel  thus  quoted  by  Aldhelm ! 
“ Virginity,”  fays  the  good  bifhop,  “ is  a 
voluntary  attachment  to  a fingle  life; 
« chaftity  is  that  ftate  of  purity  obferved 
by  thofe  who,  after  the  ceremony  of 
“ marriage,  feparate,  and  abftain  from  ma- 
“ trimonial  intercourfe,  for  the  fake  of 
“ heaven,  dcfpifmg  that  ordinary  wed- 

C)  2 “ lock 
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lock  by  which  children  are  lawfully  pro- 
“ duced.” 

This  very  curious  triple  eftimate  of  hu- 
man merit  occurs  alfo  in  the  poem  on  vir- 
ginity ; and,  as  that  poem  is  extremel} . 
fcarce,  1 fhall  tranfcribe  the  verfes. 

Tlurnani  generis  triplex  difiantia  fertur, 

modo  per  miindim  tri quadra  car  dine  degif 
Et  fiudet  in  terris  mercari  regna  'Tonantis. 
Denique  nonnullos  Jortitur  vita  jugalis, 

^li  redte  vivunt  conceffa  lege  tororumy 
Et  pracepta  Dei  toto  conamine  mentis 
Conjervare  Jliidenty  thalami  Jub  jure  manentes.. 
Pojlhac  cajlrorum  gradus  alter,  et  or  do Je‘ 
cundus 

Subjequitury  niipti,  quijam  connuhiafpernunt,, 
Ac  indulta  fihi  Jcindunt  retinacula  luxils. 
Lurida  Imquentes  Jpurca  conjortia  carnis, 

Ut  cajiis propriiim  conjervent  moribus  <svumyy\ 
Dim  connexa  prius  thalamorim  vincula  run'\ 
punt. 

Pertia  virgineis  fulgefcit  vita  lucernis, 

Cujus  pracellit  prufatos  infula  ritiis. 

Mundani  luxus  calcans  ludibria  falja, 
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yirginitas  Jummo  'uirtutim  vertice  floret ^ 

Bum  for  or  angelica  conflet  cafliflima  vita. 

Sanct.  Althelmus,  ut  fupra. 

Such  was  the  dodrine  of  the  famous 
Aldhelm,  which  throws  a confiderable  light 
on  the  pradices  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  when  the  great  purpofe  of  •marriage 
was  often  defeated,  as  in  the  cafe  of  King 
Edward  the  Confeffor,  by  a vain  pretenfion 
to  fuperior  fandity.  T.  his  poetical  prelate 
was  fo  paffionate  an  admirer  of  pure  virgi- 
nity, that  he  put  his  own  continence  to 
many  fingular  and  dangerous  trials.  It  is 
related  by  his  elegant  and  affc-dionate  bio- 
grapher, William  of  Malmlbury,  that  Ald- 
helm did  not,  like  other  priefts,  avoid  the 
company  of  v/omen,  but  often  detained 
fome  virgin  by  his  fide,  both  fitting  and 
lying,  and,  while  he  held  her  in  his  em- 
braces, repeated  his  whole  pfalter,  to  the 
' conhifion  of  the  devil 

However 

* Vel  aflidens  vel  cubitans  aliquain  detinebat, 

quoad  carnis  tepcfcente  lubrico,  quieto  et  immoto 

O 5 difcederet 
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However  this  condudt  might  encreafe* 
the  veneration  which  was  paid  to  this  ex- 
traordinary faint,  I cannot  help  condemn- 
ing it  as  an  inftance  of  cruelty  and  in- 
juftice. 

Great  as  his  exultat/on  and  triumph  i 
might  be,'  on  thus  deriding  the  devil,  as  his . 
biographer  expreffes  it,  by  a marvellous . 
difplay  of  his  own  fubdued  defires,  he  had 
certainly  no  right  to  fport  fo  wantonly  with . 
the  paffions  of  thofe  religious  Old  Maids . 
(for  they  could  hardly  be  young  ones) 
whom  he  thus  made  the  uneafy  inftruments  • 
of  his  own  chafte  reputation. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  moft  eminent  poets, , 
who  amufed  the  dark  ages  by  celebrating  ; 
the  wonderful  virgins  of  that  period,  I 
ought  nc/t  to  omit  the  venerable  Bede.  . 
He  has  enlivened  his  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  , 

difeederet  aniino.  Derideri  fe  videtur  diabolus,  cer- 
nens  adh^erentem  feeminam  virumque  alias  avocato  : 
animo  infillentem  cantando  pfalterio. 

Wil.  Malmf.  de  Vita  Aldhelmi, 
Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

by 
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by  inferting  a poetical  panegyric  on  the 
chafte  i^idilthiyda,  a lady  who  chofe  to  fly 
from  the  bed  and  throne  of  her  hufband 
Ecfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  for  the 
fake  of  preferving  her  virginity  in  a cloifter. 
For  this  pious  exploit  fhe  is  extolled  in  the 
highefl:  terms  by  the  holy  bard ; who,  in 
finging  her  praifes,  feems  to  felicitate  him- 
felf,  with  a gallant  complacency,  that  he  is 
fupeiior  to  Virgil  in  the  happy  choice  of 
his  fubjea  It  is,  however,  remarkable, 
that  the  greatefl:  poet  of  our  country  has 
mentioned  this  obftinate  royal  virgin  in 
terms  of  indignation  and  reproach.  Mil- 
ton,  in  his  Hiftory  of  England,  has  conde- 
fcended  to  relate  the  adventure  of  this 
pious  fugitive,  in  the  following  language : 

“ Another  adverfity  befel  Ecfrid  in  his  fa- 
“ mily,  by  means  of  Ethildrith  his  wife, 

* Bella  Maro  refoiiet,  nos  pads  dona  canamns  : 


Luxus  eril  lubricis,  carmina  cnjla  niihi. 

Bedsc  Hymnus  de  A^dilthryda. 

0^4  “ king 
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“ king  Anna’s  daughter,  who,  having  taken 
him  for  her  hufbanJ,  and  profeffing  to 
“ love  him  above  all  other  men,  perfifted 
twelve  years  in  the  obftinate  refufal  of  • 
“ his  bed,  thereby  thinking  to  live  the 
purer  life ; fo  perverfely  then  was  chaftity 
inftriidled  againft  the  apoflle’s  rule ; at 
length  obtaining  of  him,  with  much  im- 
portunity,  her  departure,  flie  veiled  her- 
“ felf  a nun,  then,  made  abbefs  of  Ely,  died 
feven  years  after  the  peftilence  •,  and  might 
“ with  better  warrant  have  kept  faithfully 
her  undertaken  wedlock,  though  now 
‘‘  canonized  St.  Audrey  of  Ely*'.” 

Milton  has  not  deigned  to  enter  into  a 
very  whirnfical  part  of  this  lady’s  hiftory ; 
but  a monaftic  hiftorian  informs  us,  that 
her  hufband,  repenting  of  the  indulgence 
he  had  granted  to  her,  and  inflamed  with 
new  defire,  determined  to  force  her  from 
her  religious  retreat,  and  to  confummate  his 

Milton’s  Hiilory  of  England,  page  76,  Birch’s 
edition. 
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marriage;  fhe  efcnped  both  from  his  love 
and  his  refentment,  by  a feries  of  the  moft 
extraordinary  miracles,  which  the  curious 
reader  may  find  very  circumftantially  re- 
lated in  the  firft  volume  of  Dugdale’s  Mo- 
nallicon. After  fuftaining  great  hardfliips, 
fne  is  laid  to  have  expired  a perfedl  virgin, 
in  the  year  6795  and  the  miracles  difplayed 
at  her  tomb  were  not  inferior  to  thofe  by 
which  her  life  was  diflinguillied. 

I cannot  clofe  the  chapter  without  la- 
menting the  fufferings  of  the  fair  fex  in  the 
ages  of  ignorance  and  luperftition.  When  all 
the  faints  of  the  time  moll  zealoufly  alTcrted, 
that  it  was  meritorious  in  a married  woman 
to  remain  a virgin,  domeftic  life  muft  have 
been  frequently  embittered  by  tragi-comical 
contention  ; and,  perhaps,  the  mind  of  many 
a well-meaning  woman  has  been  half  dil- 
tracled  by  the  Ibuggle,  which  luch  dodtrine 
may  have  produced,  betv>^een  tendcrnefs 
and  devotion.  It  may,  hov/ever,  afford  us 
Ibme  confolation  to  refledt,  that  whenever 
thefe  good  ladies  were  milled  by  the  priell- 

hood 
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hood  into  a painful  L.crifice  of  innocent  de- 
light, their  pride  was  inceffantly  gratified 
by  the  pious  honours  that  were  laviflred 
upon  their  rigid  virginity  : yet  their  pafTion 
for  fuch  honours  was  fumetimcs  reprefled 
by  the  flronger  feelings  of  perfonal  vanity, 
as  we  may  colledl;  from  a ludicrous  miracle 
related  by  Gregory  of  Tours.  That  hif- 
torian  gives  us  a circumftandal  account  of 
a noble  and  pious  pair,  who,  being  married 
in  their  youth,  pafied  through  life  together 
with  this  extraordinary  continence,  at  the 
particular  requeft  of  the  lady.  She  hap- 
pened to  die  firft,  and,  as  her  good  man  at- 
tended her  funeral,  he  exclaimed,  while  the 
body  was  finking  into  the  grave,  “ I thank 
thee,  eternal  God,  that  as  I received  this 
treafure  from  thee,  fo  I return  it  imma- 
“ dilate  to  thy  goodnefs.”  Upon  this  the 
dead  lady  faid  with  a fmile,  “Why  do  you 
“ mention  matters  on  which  you  are  not 
“ interrogated  * ?” — The  fequel  of  the  mi- 
racle 

* Multos  poflea  in  uno  ftrato  rccumbentes  annos 
vixeruat  cum  caftitate  laudabili,  i^uod  poltea  in  eorum 

tranfitu 
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rack  is  not  lefs  ftriking.  The  hufband  died 
foon  afterwards,  and  though  he  was  buried 
in  a tomb  not  contiguous  to  that  of  his 
wife,  it  was  obferved,  the  next  day,  that 
their  fepulchres  were  united.  The  deyout 
hiftorian  feems  to  confider  thefe  incidents 
as  proofs  of  the  moft  fignal  chaftity  ; but 
they  m.ay  with  as  much  reaiun  be  alledged 
as  proofs,  that  the  fpotlefs  lady,  who  had  fo 
ftrongly  petitioned  her  hulband  to  releafe 
her  from  the  duties  oi  a v/ife,  did  not  relifh 
his  public  declaration  that  flie  died  an  Old 
Maid. 

tranfitu  declaratum  efl:.  Nam  cum  implcto  certamine 
puella  migraret  ad  Chriftum,  peraflo  vir  funeris  offi- 
cio, cum  puellam  in  fepulchrum  deponeret,  ait, 
“ Gratias  tibi  ago,  acterne  Domine  nofter,  quia  hunc 
“ thefaurum,  ficut  a te  commendatum  accepi,  ita  im- 
“ maculatam  pietati  tua:  rellituo.”  Ad  hac  ilia  fubri- 
dens,  “Quid,”  inquit,  “ loqucris  quod  non  intar- 
“ rogaris  ?”  Greg.  T.'uronenr;s  Hift.  francorum, 

lib.  i.  cap.  42. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

On  Saint  Gregory  of  Nyjfa,  and  bis  Panegyric 
on  Virginity. 


IR  E T U R N from  the  challe  and 
pious  poets  to  the  profaic  encomiafts 
of  virginity.  On  examining  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  writers  who  have  merited  this  title, 
I find  they  are  fuch  a hoft,  that  I fear 
the  attention  of  my  reader  would  defert 
me,  if  I attempted  to  enumerate  and  de- 
fcribe  them.  I fhall  now,  therefore,  con- 
fine myfelf  to  four  fucceeding  fathers  of 
the  church,  who  are  entitled  to  our  regard 
by  the  higheft  reputation  for  fandity  and 
eloquence  ; and  from  thefe  I fhall  only  fe- 
left,  as  briefly  as  I can,  fuch  paflages  as 
feem  to  throw  a particular  light  on  the  fifter- 
hood,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  remarkable 
for  ftrength  and  originality  either  of  thought 
or  exprefhon. 
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The  firft  of  the  four  is  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyfia,  a younger  brother  of  the  great  St. 
Bafil,  and  a friend  and  correfpondent  of  the 
poetical  St,  Gregory,  who  formed  the  prin- 
cipal fubjecl  of  our  laft  chapter.  The  St. 
Gregory  of  whom  I am  now  to  fpeak,  was 
ordained  bifhop  of  Nyfia,  in  Cappadocia, 
by  his  brother  St.  Bafil,  in  372  ; in  385  he 
preached  the  funeral  fermon  of  the  em.prefs 
Placilla  ; and  by  a late  writer  he  is  faid  to 
have  died  in  396,  with  the  venerable  title 
of  Father  of  the  Fathers. 

The  panegyric  which  this  faint  compofed 
on  virofinitv  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  we 

O * 

have  pofitive  evidence  that  he  was  himfeif  a 
married  man.  This  circumftance,  however, 
is  very  far  from  having  rendered  him  a lan- 
euid  advocate  for  the  excellence  of  a fingle 
life;  on  the  contrary,  having  aflerted  the 
dignity  of  this  celeftial  excellence,  he  la- 
ments his  own  grovelling  condition,  in  bein 
precluded  by  marriage  fi'om  a fiiare  of  this 
glory.  “ A knowledge  of  the  charms  that 
belong  to  celibacy,  is  to  me,”  fays  St. 

Gi-egory, 
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Gregory,  “ what  food  Is  to  the  ox,  when, 

“ turned  to  a full  rack,  he  is  prevented 
“ from  reaching  it  by  his  harnefs.” — 
tiaving  forcibly  defcribed  his  own  morti- 
fications by  this  ftriking  image,  he  enlarges 
on  the  various  evils  that  arife  from  matri- 
mony, which  he  confiders  as  a great  fource, 
not  only  of  unhappinels,  but  of  guilt. — 

Look,”  fays  he,  “at  the  palling  fcene — 
“ marriage  is  the  general  prologue  to  all 
“ the  tragedies  of  life.”' — After  painting  the 
conjugal  Rate  in  the  moft  gloomy  colours, 
he  delineates,  with  a brilliant  pencil,  the  pure 
delights  of  virginity,  which  he  reprefents 
as  a certain  art  and  power  of  eluding  all 
the  vexations  of  earth,  and  attaining,  even 
on  this  fide  the  grave,  the  beatitude  of 
heaven. 

Having  declaimed  againft  wedlock  with 
much  freedom,  or  rather  contempt  and 
fcorn,  the  faint  feems  to  apprehend  that  his  . 
zeal  for  chaRity  has  canned  him  too  far,  and  1 
he  makes  the  following  remarkable  apo- 
logy- 
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“ Let  no  one,”  fays  he,  “ imagine  that  I 
“ intend  to  cenfure  the  eftablifhment  of 
man“ia2:e  ; for  I am  aware  that  it  has  not 
“ wanted  the  approbation  of  God  ; but,  fince 
“ nature  fufficiently  inftigates  mankind  to 
people  the  world  by  this  connection,  it 
“ would  be  fuperfluous  labour  to  compofe 
" an  encomium  on  marriage,  which  finds, 
“ in  the  alluring  voice  of  pleafure,  an  eter- 
“ nal  advocate  and  patron;  while  virginity 
“ is  in  fome  meafure  the  antagonift  of  na- 
‘‘  cure  My  fentiments  on  matrimony,” 
continues  the  faint,  are  thefe  : — w^e  ought 
“ to  prefer  to  it  the  care  of  our  celeilial  in- 
“ terefl,  and  yet  not  to  defpife  the  perfo.n 
“ who  makes  a wife  and  temperate  ufe  of 
“ this  inftitution.” 

Though  the  faint,  in  the  preceding  fen- 
tence,  has  confulted  his  own  perfonal  credit 
as  a married  man,  he  very  candidly  proceeds 
to  declare,  that  ‘‘although  marriage  may 

• 01  Tru<i  >)  TTixtSiita.  rvj  pvaet. 

ii.  Greg.  Nyfr.  p. 
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be  regarded  as  a kind  of  fafe  port  againfl: 

“ the  tempefts  of  licentious  pafTion,  yet  vir- 
“ ginity  afE  rds  a fecurer  refuge,  and  a 
“ more  tranquil  harbour.” 

He  contends,  that  man,  as  originally 
created,  was  perfedlly  free  from  all  animal ! 
defircs  ; and,  inftead  of  receiving  pleafure 
from  the  gratification  of  fenfual  appetite, , 
delighted  only  in  the  contemplation  of  hisi 
Maker.  He  alledges,  it  is  evident  from  . 
fcripture  *,  that  Adam  had  no  connubial  in- 
tercourfe  with  Eve  till  after  their  expullion  • 
from  Paradife,  when  woman  was  con-  j 
demned  to  the  pains  of  child-birth,  as  a pii-  ' 
nifliment  for  difobedience.  “Therefore,”'] 
continues  the  faint,  “ as  we  loft  Paradife  by  1 
“ the  fenfual  offence  of  our  firft  parents,  it;:: 
“ is  in  our  own  power  to  regain  it  by  a vo---' 
“ luntary  facrifice  of  all  fenfual  pleafures.'f 
“ As  the  perfons  who  have  wandered  from  | 
“ their  own  country,  and  wifh  to  return  to  | 
it,  begin  by  quitting  the  place  to  which  • I 

* See  Genefis  chap.  Ir. 
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they  have  ftrayed  3 In  the  fame  manner, 

“ fince  marriage  was  the  laft  ftep  which 
“ completed  our  reparation  from  Paradife,  I 
would  advife  thofe  who  are  ambitious  of 
“ returning  thither,  to  begin  by  relinquirti- 
“ ing  marriage,  the  laji  ft  age  as  it  were,  in 

the  road  between  earth  and  heaven.” 

St.  Gregory  proceeds  to  prove  the  do- 
minion of  virginity  over  death,  which  he 
accomplilhes  by  a lingular  mode  of  reafon— 
ing  “ The  pro^uftion  of  children,”  fays 
he,  does  not  minifter  fo  much  to  life  as  to 
« death,  fmce  their  birth  only  leads  to  their 
« diflblution ; but  they  who  devote  their 
« perfons  to  virginity,  place  themfelves  as  a 
“ kind  of  ifthmus  between  life  and  death,  to 
flop  the  fury  of  the  latter.  The  devafta- 
« tion  of  death  is  thus  prevented  j for,  as 
'*  the  power  of  fire  cannot  fubfift  without 
j « fuelj  fo  the  force  of  death  cannot  prevail, 
'I  unlefs  marriage  fupplies  him  with  his 

\ prey.” 

! no-TTJJ  Tt»«  crT«t9,M.oy  (!T^/X.79V. 
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The  faint  now  enters  on  a more  minute 
defcription  of  virginity  j which  does  not,  he 
fays,  confirt  merely  in  perfonal  purity,  but  in 
difcharging  all  the  duties  of  a tranquil  and 
fpotlefs  mind.  He  borrows,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  from  his  brother  St.  Bafil  the  remark- 
able fimile,  which  I have  already  mentioned, 
of  the  fiicceffive  circles  produced  in  water 
by  the  impulfe  of  a fingle  ftone ; an  image 
which  he  ufes  to  illuflrate  the  agitation  pro- 
duced in  a peaceful  mind  by  the  admilTion 
of  any  one  inordinate  defire. — “Let  virgi- 
“ nity,”  fays  the  faint,  “ be  the  foundation 
“ on  which  the  works  of  virtue  are  raifed  ; 
“ for,  excellent  and  honourable  as  it  is,  if 
“ this  purity  of  perfon  is  not  united  to  inte- 
“ grity  of  mind — if  the  whole  life  of  a virgin 
“ does  not  correfpond  to  this  profelfed  ex- 
“ cellence — if  flie  is  blackened  by  inconti- 
“ nence  of  fpirit — her  virginity  is  but  an  ear- 
“ ring  in  the  nofe  of  a fow,  or  a pearl  trod- 
“ den  under  the  feet  of  fwine 

* Tar*  ECTTi  TO  cnurtov  skeh'o  to  ty  tij  goi  Tm  nvof,  »j 
« [j.ct^yxPiTti^  Q ly  Toi;  Tro»<  Twy  ^oi^uy  y.xTX'7TotTiv^iyQ<;, 

SanCt.  Greg.  Nyfl'.  p.  593. 
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I miift  noc  omit  the  whimfical  conceit 
with  which  St.  Gregory  aflerts  the  honour 
of  Miriam,  the  fifter  of  Aaron,  as  the  pri- 
mitive model  of  true  virginity.  Having  de- 
fcribed  her  dancing  with  a timbrel  in  her 
hand,  after  the  miraculous  paffage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  he  imagines  that  this  mufical 
inftrument  is  mentioned  in  fcripture  as  a 
fymbol  of  her  chaftity,  on  account  of  the 
fimilarity,  which  he  difeovers  between  vir- 
ginity and  the  timbrel  — a wonderful  fimi- 
farity!  which  Gregory  has  explained  in 
language  that  I forbear  to  copy,  left  the 
chafte  eyes  of  the  modern  fifterhood  fliould 
be  fhocked  by  the  expreffive  images  of  this 
I fanciful  faint. 

In  a former  part  of  my  work  I had  occa- 
! fion  to  remark,  that  Miriam  was  not  entitled 
! to  this  diftinaion,  as  fhe,  in  ail  probability, 

I was  a married  woman.  The  genius  and  ta- 
i lents  of  this  fair  Hebrew  feem,  indeed,  to  have 
j operated  like  thofe  of  a modern  fine  lady, 
who,  eclipfing  her  hufband  by  the  brilliancy 
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of  her  fplrit,  reduces  him  to  fuch  infignifi-- 
cance,  that  he  is  rarely  mentioned. 

But  to  conclude  this  brief  account  of  St.. 
Gregory.  In  the  fubfequent  part  of  his  dif>* 
courfe,  he  endeavours  to  fettle  the  juft  me-- 
dium  between  luxury  and  extreme  abfti-- 
nence,  as  he  is  far  from  being  a friend  to  thatt 
rigorous  difeipline  by  which  the  health  off 
many  a monaftic  reclufe  has  been  deftroyed.. 
The  twenty-fourth  and  laft  chapter  of  hisi 
treatife  is  very  remarkable ; for,  inftead  of'’ 
declaiming,  like  moft  of  the  fathers,  againft.l 
the  depravity  of  the  times,  he  fpeaks  of  his . 
own  age  as  abounding  in  good  examples.—  • 
“ Sandlity,”  fays  he,  " is  now,  if  ever,  in  fo 
‘‘  flourifhing  a ftate,  that  it  wants  but  little 
to  reach  the  fummit  of  perfedion.” — He 
concludes,  by  recommending  it  to  thofc 
who  wifh  to  lead  a virgin  life,  to  put  them- 
felves  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
and  venerable  condudor. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


On  St.  Ambrofe^  and  his  feveral  Compfitions 
in  Praije  of  Virginity, 

HE  Latin  fathers  the  church  were 


1 by  no  means  inferior  to  the  Greek, 
in  the  zealous  veneration  which  they  paid  to 
virginity.  The  chafte  devotees  of  Italy 
found  an  ardent,  indefatigable  advocate  and 
patron  in  the  celebrated  St.  Ambrofe,  who 
was  unexpefledly  raifed,  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  from  a civil  ftation  to  the  rank  of 
an  archbifhop ; and,  having  filled  the  epif- 
copal  throne  of  Milan  about  twenty  years, 
ended  his  aflive  and  glorious  life  in  that 
city  at  the  age  of  57,  in  the  year  394. 

This  eminent  writer  devoted  feveral  dif- 
tinft  performances  to  the  confecrated  vir- 
gins. There  are  three  of  his  produ6lions 
that  particularly  claim  our  attention,  and  of 
thefe  I fhall  fpeak  as  they  occur. — The  firfi-. 
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and  mon:  elaborate,  is  a Treatife  on  Virgins, 
divided  into  three  books,  and  addrefled  to 
his  filler  Marcellina ; who,  hearing  that  he 
had  preached  with  fingular  eloquence  on 
this  interefting  topic,  and  being  unable  tp 
attend  his  public  difcourfes,  requefted  from 
her  brother  the  particulars  of  his  doc- 
trine. • 

Saint  Ambrofe  begins  his  treatife  with 
fingular  humility,  in  comparing  himfelf  to 
the  fpeaking  afs  of  Balaam.  He  then  takes 
occafion,  from  the  feftival  of  St.  Agnes,  to 
celebrate  the  excellence  of  that  virgin  mar- 
tyr, a Roman  damfel,  dillinguilhed  by  her 
rank  and  beauty,  who,  with  miraculous  for- 
titude, at  the  age  of  thirteen,  preferred  the 
tortures  of  perfecution  to  the  rich  offers  of  a 
Pagan  lover,  and  perifhed  by  the  fword  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  It 
may  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  merits  of 
this  infant  martyr  have  given  rife  to  many 
the  moft  fpirited  of  pious  panegyrics  j and 
that  her  name  has  been  extolled  by  a fuc- 
ceflion  of  bifliops,  faints,  and  poets,  from 

the 
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the  vehement  Ambrofe  to  the  tender  and 
elegant  Maflillon,  bifliop  of  Clernnont, 
whofe  works  contain  a moft  beautiful  and 
pathetic  fermon  on  the  feftival  of  this  lovely 
martyr. 

From  the  praife  of  Agnes,  St.  Ambrole 
proceeds  to  a general  encomium  on  chaf- 
tity,  which  was  unknown,  he  fays,  or  impel- 
feftlv  preferved,  through  all  the  nations  of 
the  heathen  world. — “ But  how,”  fays  the 
faint,  very  candidly,  can  the  human  un- 

derftanding  comprehend  what  nature  has 
« not  Included  in  her  laws  * ?”■— He  then 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  celibacy  is  an  in- 
ftitution  of  God,  and  heaven  the  true  coun- 
try of  virgins.  He  exprefsly  afferts  that 
the  prefervation  of  chaftity  makes  an  an- 
gel, and  the  lofs  of  it  a devil  f.  He  com- 
pares the  condition  of  the  wife,  condemned 

* Quis  autem  humano  cam  pofllt  ingenio  compre- 
heriaers,  quam  nec  natura  iuis  inclufit  legibus  ? 

Divi  Ambrofii  de  Virginibus,  Lib.  i. 

4 Qul  earn  fervavit  angclus  eft,  qui  perdidit,  dia- 
bolus. 
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to  the  pains  of  child-birth,  with  the  happy 
freedom  of  the  confecrated  maiden.  He 
makes  a very  fubtle  and  powerful  addrefs  to 
parents,  perfuading  them  to  atone  for  their 
own  offences,  by  the  early  confecration  of 
their  virgin  daughters  5 an  exhortation  which 
muft  have  contributed  very  cruelly  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  wretched  and  invo- 
iuntary  Old  Maids,  as  many  fuperflitious 
and  felfifh  parents  were  undoubtedly  ready 
to  make  their  own  peace  with  Heaven,  at 
the  expence  of  their  unfortunate  off- 
Ipring, 

Saint  Ambrofe  mentions,  with  exultation, 
the  fwarms  of  pious  damfels  that  haftened 
to  receive  the  veil  from  his  hand,  not  only 
from  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Italy,  but 
from  the  diflant  regions  of  Mauritania.  He 
exhorts  the  young  virgins  to  difregard  all 
domeftic  impediments  to  their  religious  de- 
fires,  and  to  embrace  a monaflic  life  in  ex- 
prefs  oppofition  to  the  authority  of  their  pa- 
rents. He  endeavours  to  juftify  this  bold 
advice  by  a remarkable  anecdote,  which 
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concludes  the  firft  divifion  of  his  ti  eatife, 
and  which  I fliail  copy,  to  render  my  fair 
readers  acquainted  with  the  fingular  ftyle  of 
this  faint.  — “ If  you  believe  not  the  words 
of  Heaven,”  cries  Ambrofe,  yet  be- 
“ lieve  examples.  In  our  memory,  a dam- 
fel,  once  noble  by  her  worldly  rank,  and 
now  more  ennobled  by  her  attachment  to 
‘‘  God;  being  urged  to  marriage  by  her 
« parents  and  relations,  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  altar  ; and  where  can  a virgin  feek  a 
“ better  afylum,  than  that  holy  fpot  where 
the  facrifice  of  virginity  is  preleiited  ? 
“ But  even  here  fbe  was  troubled  with  im- 
“ pious  importunity.  She  flood  by  the  altar 
‘‘  of  God  as  the  offering  of  modefly,  as 
« the  vicflim  of  continence.  ‘ Why  are  you 
fo  anxious  for  my  nuptials  ?’  Ihe  exclaim- 
“ ed  to  her  relations— ‘ I am  betrothed  al- 
ready.  You  offer  me  a hufband,  but  I 
have  found  a better.  Exaggerate  the 
riches,  boaft  the  nobility,  proclaim  the 

“ power,  of  the  party  you  propofe  ; I have 

“ chofen 
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“ chofen  Hhn  to  whom  no  one  can  be  com- 
‘‘  pared ; rich  in  the  world,  powerful  in 
dominion,  pre-eminent  in  heaven.  If 
you  have  fuch  to  offer,  I do  not  refufe  the 
option  ; but  if  you  find  not  fuch,  your 
condu6l  towards  me  is  rather  envious 
“than  provident.’  — One  of  her  relations, 
obferving  the  reft  were  filenccd,  abrubtly 
“ faid,  ‘ What  if  your  father  were  living, 
“ would  he  fuffer  you  to  remain  unmar- 
“ ried  ?’ — The  virgin  anfwered,  with  new 
“ religious  fervour,  and  more  temperate 
“ piety,  ‘ On  this  account,  perhaps,  he 
“ died,  that  he  might  not  prove  an  impe- 
“ diment  to  the  fandtity  of  his  daughter.’ — 
“ This  reply  concerning  her  father  proved 
a kind  of  prophecy  to  lier  relation,  as 
“ he  alfo  expired  foon  after  it,  and  the  vir- 
“ gin  fucceeded  in  her  holy  purpofe.  Ob- 
“ ferve,  ye  maidens,  this  reward  of  devo- 
“ tion  ! Beware,  ye  parents,  of  a fimilar  of- 
“ fence  !” 

Saint  Ambrofe,  having  thus  magnified 
the  excellence  of  virginity  in  the  firft  divl- 
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fion  of  his  difcoLirfe,  propofes,  in  the  fecond, 
to  intfruft  the  young  virgin  in  the  particu- 
lars of  her  duty  ; and,  to  guard  himfelf  from 
the  imputation  of  arrogance,  he  offers  to  his 
fair  dilclples,  not  a colledion  of  fevere  pre- 
cepts, but  of  fplendid  examples.  Having 
exhorted  them  to  imitate  the  humility  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  fortitude  of  the  mar- 
tyr Theda,  he  relates  a recent  inftance 
of  female  chaftity  and  refolution  in  the  in- 
terefling  adventures  that  befel  a young  and 
beautiful  virgin  of  Antioch,  who,  on  her  re- 
fufal  to  vvorlhip  the  Pagan  Divinities,  was 
dragged  into  a public  brotlael,  where  her 
challity  was  expofed  to  the  moft  imminent 
danger,  but  was  happily  preferved  by  the 
fervour  of  her  eloquence,  and  the  fmcerity 
of  her  virtue.  She  made  a convert  and  a 
friend  of  the  heathen  foldier  who  had  taken 
an  adive  part  in  the  outrage  Ihe  endured, 
and  infplred  her  perfecutor  with  fuch  pity 
and  efteem,  that  he  attempted,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  own  life,  to  preferve  the  purity  which 
he  had  dcfigned  to  violate.  By  an  exchange 
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of  drefs,  he  contrived  the  efcape  of  the  vir- 
gin, but  was  himfelf  condemned  to  die  for 
the  pious  deception.  The  heroic  virgin 
bravely  rullied  from  her  concealment  to  in'* 
tercept  the  fate  of  her  generous  deliverer. 
They  mutually  contended  for  the  glory  of 
dying  for  each  other.  Their  religious  he- 
roifm  was  derided  by  the  barbarity  of  perfe- 
cution,  and  the  only  indulgence  they  ob- 
tained, was  tliat  of  perifliing  together. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  pathetic  little 
ftory  has  employed  the  pen  of  a famous 
French  poet,  and  of  an  Englilli  philofopher 
of  equal  eminence.  The  'Theodore  of  Cor- 
neille, as  he  informs  us  himfelf,  was  found- 
ed op  this  anecdote  related  by  St.  Ambrofe; 
and,  among  the  juvenile  works  of  our  great 
Boyle,  we  find  the  martyrdom  of  Theodora 
and  Didymus.  But  the  tragedy  of  the  fu- 
blime  poet,  and  the  narrative  of  the  benevo- 
lent philofopher,  are  both  funk  into  fimi- 
lar  negledbi  a circumftance  fufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  a lively  remark  of  Voltaire, 
who  obferves,  very  juftly,  on  this  play  of 
6 Corneille;,, 
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Cofrncille,  that  he  chofe  the  fubjeft  be- 
“ caiife  he  had  more  genius  than  tafte  an 
obfervation,  perhaps,  as  applicable  to  the 
Englilh  philolbpher  as  to  the  French  poet; 
and  certainly  ftiil  more  applicable  to  the 
. Latin  faint ; for  Ambrofe  has  related  thefe 
adventures  in  a quaint  and  conceited  ftyle, 
full  of  indecency  and  affeflation.  I have 
therefore  declined  a tranfjation  of  the  paf~ 
fage,  from  the  perfuafion  that  my  readers 
would  be  more  entertained  by  a fhorter  and 
1 more  fimple  recital  of  this  afFedting  ftory, 

I I lhall  add  to  it  the  curious  remarks  which 
Cornei  le  has  made  on  St.  Ambrofe,  to  con- 
fole  himfelf  for  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  tragedy. 
— « * Certainly,”  fays  this  great,  though 
i unequal  poet,  “ we  may  congratulate  our- 
i “ felves 

I 

I 

I * Certes  il  y a de  quoi  congrataler  a la  pnrete  de 
j notre  theatre,  de  voir  qu’une  hiftoire  qui  Lit  le  plus 
1 bel  ornement  du  fecond  livre  des  Vierges  de  Saint  Am- 
1 broile,  fe  trouve  trop  licentieufe  pour  y etre  fupportee, 
! Qu’eut-on  dit,  fi,  comme  ce  grand  dortcur  de  I’eglife, 
1 j culTc  Lit  voir  Theodore  dans  le  lieu  infaine,  11 

j’culle 
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felves  on  the  purity  of  our  theatre,  in  fce- 
ing  thit  a (lory,  which  forms  the  moft 
« beautiful  ornament  in  St.  Ambrofe’s  fe- 
“ cond  book  upon  virgins,  is  found  too  li-j 
centious  to  be  endured.  What  would 
“ they  have  f.id,  if,  like  that  great  doflor  • 
“ of  the  church,  I had  exhibited  Theodora. 
“ in  a houfe  of  infimy,  if  I had  defcribed 
“ the  various  agitations  of  her  foul  while- 
fhe  remained  in  that  fcene,  if  I had  ex- 
‘‘  prefled  the  trouble  that  flie  felt  in  the 
“ moment  when  fhe  faw  Didymus  enter  ? 

It  is  here  that  this  great  faint  dilplays 
“ the  triumph  of  his  eloquence,  it  is  for* 
‘‘  this  fpeftacle  that  he  particularly  invites  5 
“ the  virgins  to  open  their  eyes." 

j’eufle  decrit  les  diverfcs  agitations  de  fon  amc  durant 
qu’elle  y fut,  ft  j’eufle  figure  Ics  troubles  qu’elle  y- 
rellentit  au  premier  moment  qu’elle  y vit  entrer  Di- 
dyme  ? C’ell  la-deflus  que  ce  grand  faint  fait  triom-  ■ 
pher  fon  eloquence,  & c’eft  pour  ce  fpeftacle  qu’il  in-  - 
vite  particulierement  les  vlerges  a ouvrir  les  yeux. 

Corneille,  edit,  de  Voltaire, 
tom.  iii.  p.  143. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  reflexions  of  Corneille,  in 
the  eplftle  dedicatory  to  his  unfortunate 
Theodora  j and  doubtlefs  it  was  a confola- 
tion  to  the  poet,  in  his  recent  difgrace,  to 
recolleX  that  he  was  Infinitely  more  delicate 
than  the  canonized  archbifliop  of  Milan. 

The  third  book  of  St.  Ambrofe  opens  with 
a recital  of  many  pious  precepts,  delivered 
to  Marcellina,  the  filler  of  our  faint,  by  the 
pope  Liberius,  on  the  day  when  fine  re- 
ceived the  veil  from  his  hands.  The  points 
which  the  pontiff  particularly  recom- 
mended were,  temperance  and  taciturnity; 
the  latter  is  perpetually  enjoined  by  the  fa- 
thers, as  one  of  the  capital  perfeXions  in  a 
confecrated  virgin.  Sr.  Ambrofe  pays  liis 
fifter  the  compliment  of  acknowledging, 
that  her  virtue  had  not  only  equalled,  but 
even  exceeded,  the  difeipline  of  Liberius, 
and  fpecifies  her  great  merit  in  the  articles  of 
abflinence  and  prayer.  Yet,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  extreme  lanXity  of  her  charaXcr,  he 
prefents  to  her  a long  admonition  concern- 
ing the  dangers  that  attend  the  gaiety  of 
^ nuptial 
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nuptial  entertainments,  and  the  wan  tori 
enormity  of  dancing.  He  then  anfwers  a 
queftion  of  Marcellina’s,  on  a very  delicate 
topic.  Whether  the  religion  which  forbids 
felf-deftrudlion,  allows  the  virgin  to  deftro^ 
her  own  life  for  the  prefervation  of  her 
faith  and  her  virginity  ? St.  Ambrofe  de- 
cides the  point,  by  the  example  of  Pelagia,  a 
virgin  of  Antioch,  who,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
threw  herfelf  into  a river  to  efcape  from 
licentious  perfecution.  The  particulars  of 
Pelagia’s  death  are  fingularly  ftriking,  and 
the  flouriflies  of  St.  Ambrofe,  in  relating  her 
ftory,  not  lefs  fo.  '1  he  fpirit  of  this  young 
martyr  induced  her  virgin  fillers,  and  even 
her  mother,  to  fliare  her  fate.  St.  Am- 
brofe deferibes  this  heroic  family  advancing, 
hand  in  hand,  to  the  brink  of  a torrent, 
with  their  perfecutors  behind  them ; and  he 
makes  thefe  undaunted  females  addrefs  the 
river  in  the  following  expreflions  : — Be- 
“ hold  the  water ! who  forbids  us  to  be 
“ baptized  ? Let  the  water  receive  us, 
which  is  the  fource  of  regeneration — let 

the 
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the  water  receive  us,  by  which  virgins 
« are  made  — let  the  water  receive  us, 
which  opens  heaven,  clofes  hell,  hides 
death,  and  produces  martyrs*.”  - The 
faint  relates)  that  they  added  to  this  addrefs 
a fliort  prayer  for  the  decent  prefervation 
of  their  bodies  ; » after  which)”  fays  he, 
“ unbinding  their  garments,  fo  as  to  guard 
“ their  modefty,  and  yet  leave  their  fteps 
‘‘  free,  and  then  joining  hands,  as  if  to 
lead  a dance,  they  plunged  together,  into 
the  deepeft  part  of  the  flood  f.” 

Befides  the  example  of  Pelagia,  St.  Am- 


* Ecce  aqua  ! Quis  nos  baptizari  prohibet  ? Er- 
clpiat  nos  aqua,  qucE  regenerare  confuevit— —excipiat 
nos  aqua,  quas  virgines  facit— excipiat  nos  aqua,  qua 
coelum  aperit,  inferos  tegit,  mortem  abfcondit,  mar- 
tyres  reddit. 


f Incinao  fmu  quo  pudorem  tegerent,  neC  greflum 
impedirent,  conferlis  manibus,  tanquam  choros  duce- 
rent,  in  medium  progrediuntur  alveum ; ubi  unda 
torrentior,  ubi  profundum  abruptius,  illo  vedigia  di- 
ligentes.  Divi  Ambrofiide  Virg.  lib.  hi. 

VoL.  II.  s brofe 
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brofe  reminds  his  fifter  of  the  refolution 
difplayed  by  a chafte  female  of  their  own 
family,  who  perifhed,  he  fays,  in  the  fcvertli 
tortures  without  a groan  or  a tear. 

In  the  clofe  of  his  elaborate  treatife,  St. 
Ambrofe  enters  into  a long  and  very  warm 
vindication  of  his  own  condudl.  He  had 
been  accufed,  it  feems  (and  certainly  with 
juftice)  of  alluring  young  maidens  to  relin- 
quifh  the  natural  idea  of  fettling  them- 
felves  in  marriage,  and  to  take  the  monadic 
vow.  Inftead  of  denying,  he  glories  in  the 
charge.  “ Can  that  condiidt,”  exclaims 
the  faint,  “ be  confidered  as  a crime  in  me, 
‘‘  which  has  always  refledted  honour  on  the 
priefthood,  to  fow  the  feeds  of  perfedlion, 
and  promote  an  attachment  to  virginity  ?” 
— He  then  proceeds  to  examine,  whether 
his  doctrine  can  be  cenfured,  either  as  dif- 
honeft,  or  new,  or  unprofitable;  and  his 
reafoning  on  thefe  three  points  is  highly  cu- 
rious;— “ If  you  call  it  difhoneft,”  fays  the 
faint,  “ you  mull  alfo  apply  that  appella- 
tion  to  the  life  of  the  angels  j for  they 

“ neither 
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hekher  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage. 

“ Can  it  be  condemned  as  a novelty?  I 
confent  to  abjure  all  things  as  novelties, 

« which  are  not  taught  Us  by  Chrift ; but 
**  does  he  not  deliver  tne  lame  dodtrine, 

« when  he  faySj  ‘ There  are  eunuchs  which 
“ have  made  themfelves  eunuchs  for  the 
« kingdom  of  heaven  *?  ’ Virginity  is 
“ therefore  fandlified  by  a celeftial  voice, 

« and  recommended  by  the  precepts  of  our 
« Xxrd. — But  fmee  we  have  thus  proved, 
« that  the  dodtrine  of  continence  is  neither* 
« dilhoneft  nor  new,  let  us  enquire  if  it  can 
“ be  reckoned  unprofitable.  I have  heard 
I « many  people  exclaim,  that  the  world  is 
“ perilhing -that  the  human  race  will  be- 
come  extindt  — that  wedlock  is  ruined.' 
« 1 only  afk,  in  reply,  did  ever  any  man 
« feek  a wife  without ' being  able  to  find 
<t  one? — If  any  one  thinks  that  the  human 
''  race  will  be  diminiflied  by  the  confecra- 
“ tion  of  virgins,  let  him  confider,  that 


• Matth.  chap.  xix. 
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" where  there  are  few  virgins,  there  are 
" fewer  men.  Where  the  devotion  to  vir- 
" ginity  is  frequent,  there  the  number  of 
men  is  much  greater.  Obferve  what 
rflultitudes  are  annually  admitted  to  the 
veil  in  the  churches  of  the  Eafl:,  and  of 
Africa.  Tl)e  men  born  in  this  country, 
are  fewer  thhn  the  virgins  that  are  confe- 
“ crated  ther^  *.’* 

With  the.  citation  of  this  curious  fadV,  I 
/ 

fhall  clofe  my  account  of  St.  Ambrofe’s 
larger  treatife  on  virgins,  as  the  refidue  of 
that  work  confifts  only  of  paflages  from 
fcrjjSture  very  whimfically  united. 

The  fecond  compofition  of  our  illuftrious 
faint,  on  this  interefting  topic,  is  entitled, 
An  Exhortation  to  Virgins.”  It  was  written 
as  a compliment  to  Juliana,  an  opulent  widow, 
who,  having  devoted  her  whole  family,  con- 
fiding of  a fon  and  three  daughters,  to  a re- 


* DIfeite  quantas  Alexandrina,  totiufque  Orlentis, 
et  Africana  ecclefia,  quotannis  facrare  confueveiint. 
Pauciores  hie  homines  prodeunt  quam  illic  vlrgines 
confecrantur.  Divi  Ambroh  de  Virg,  lib.  iii. 

llgious 
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]}a*ious  life,  employed  her  fortune  in  build- 
ing a church  at  Florence,  which  (he  re- 
quefted  St.  Ambrofe  to  confecrate.  Upon 
this  ceremony  the  faint  introduces  Juliana 
in  his  difcourfe,  extolling  to  her  children 
the  excellence  of  virginity  in  oppofition  to 
marriage.  He  makes  her  declare,  that  al- 
though Ihe  had  a good  hufband,  (he  la* 
ment"  that  (lie  was  evef  V/^r^d ; and  that 
nothing  can  confole  her  for  having  forfeited, 
in  her  own  perfon,  the  grace  of  virginity, 
but  the  hope  of  proving  the  mother  of  holy 
vircrins.  But  the  mod;  remarkable  palTage 
in  this  fingular  work  is  a vei7  whimfical 
pun.  St.  Ambrofe,  deriving  the  word  nu- 
bere,  to  marry,  from  mbes,  a cloud,  purfues 
his  conceit  with  great  folemnity,  and  grave  > 
demonftrates  the  fimilicude  between  a mar- 
tied  woman  and  a heavy  exhalation  . T e 


* Rt  verc  graves  nubes,  qua;  furnnent  farcinam 

latrimouU.  Nam  etiam  gravari  alvo  feruntur,  cum 

jmina  conccptionis  acccpennt. 

n'.vi  Ambrofii  ad  Vire.  Exhortatm, 


p io8-  edit.  Rafil- 

S 2 difcourfe 
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difcourfe  contains  many  fentiments  and  pre-. 
cepts,  exadly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  pre- 
ceding treatife,  and  concludes  with  an  en- 
comium on  the  piety  of  Juliana. 

I'he  third  work,  which  St.  Ambrofe  de- 
voted to  the  holy  fifterhood,  has  two  differ- 
ent titles,  being  fometimes  called  ’^he  Injli- 
tution  cf  a Virgin^  and  fometimes,  A 
courje  on  Virginity  of  the  Virgin 

Maryy  which  “t.  Ambrofe  very  zealoufly 
fupported  againft  Bonofus,  a bifliop  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Capua,  for  the 
oppofite  opinion.  The  faint  alledges  fix 
argumients  in  favour  of  the  point  which  he 
intends  to  prove  i but,  as  the  Catholic  cri- 
tics juftly  obfervp  that  fome  of  thefe  argu- 
ments have  more  wit  than  folidity,  I fhall 
decline  an  account  of  them,  from  a reve- 
?-ence  to  the  hallowed  perfonage  of  whon] 
they  fpeak* 
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0;i  ChrsfiPm,  ^nd  Us  Pmesjric  m 
Virginity. 


•w 

1 


F the  piom  virgins  of  Italy  had  reafon  to 
i admire  the  zeal  which  the  holy  Am- 
iofc  d'fplayed  in  their  behalf  thofc  of 
Conftantinople  enjoyed  a patron  P 

yet  more  admirable  in  the  Cl  y 

foftom  who  equalled  the  archbilhop  of 
Milan’in  his  enthufiaftic  veneration  for  ce- 
libacy, with  the  inbnuatmg  ad« 

'^^'clThe  rS  ‘the  appellation  of  Chry- 
r q'om  L h golden  mouth,  had  railed  him 
0^  ; coition  of  a fequeftered  monk, 
to  Iftde  over  the  clergy  of  the  Eaftern  em- 
pire ••  but  his  elevation,  though  propitious 
to  his  nlory,  was  fatal  to  his  peace.  The 

“aerity°  o/a  hermit  was  ill  foited  - ^ 

manners  of  a corrupt  metropolis. 

b 4 
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flexible  prelate  engaged  in  a dangerous 
quarrel  with  the  emprefs  Eudoxia,  and,  af- 
ter fudaining  his  epifcopal  office  nine  years 
under  the  viciffitudes  of  triumph  and  dif- 
grace,  he  expired  in  407,  at  the  age  of  fixty 
and  in  the  midfl  of  hardffiips  infficfted  on 
him  as  a perfecuted  exile. 

I have  already  had  occafion  to  quote 
lome  paffidges  from  ffiis  accompliffied  faint, 
in  .peaking  of  the  unorthodox  cohabitation 
o priefts  and  virgins  ^ a licentious,  or  at 
eaft  an  oIFnifivc  cuhom,  which  Chryfof. 
tom  had  the  honour  of  ilippreffing,  by  his 
eloquent  inve<5lives.  In  thefe  we  have 
feen,  that  the  holy  father  bellowed  on  virgi- 
nity the  moft  magnificent  praife  5 but  I am 
yet  CO  give  an  account  of  a long  and  regular 
panegyric,  which  he  compofed  exprehly  on 
this  favourite  topic. 

flc  opens  this  elaborate  treatifc  with  a fe- 
vere  condemnation  of  ail  heretical  virgins, 
whom  he  finks  to  a condition  below  that  of 
the  Chriftian  adulterefs.  He  uncharitably 
reprcfeiits  the  Pagan  OidM.id  as  an  imme- 
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diate  minilter  of  the  devil ; nay,  he  will  not 
allow  that  Hie  could  be  a virgin ; for,  al- 
though her  [lerfon  was  pure,  yet  her  foul, 
the  more  important  part,  was  corrupted: — 

“ And  what,”  cries  the  animated  faint, 

**  what  is  the  advantage,  if  the  temple  be 
“ demolilhcd,  that  the  veftibule  Hands  en- 
« tire  r” 

He  proceeds,  with  great  fubtlety,  to  fhew, 
that  he  who  condemns  marriage,  dimi- 
“ nifhes  the  glory  of  true  virginity ; and 
“ that  he  who  praifes  wedlock,  does  the 
higheft  honour  to  celibacy  : for  that 
which  is  confidered  as  good,  on  a com- 
‘‘  parifon  with  evil,  may  be  not  eminently 
20od ; but  that  which  is  better  than 
“ a blcfiing  of  univeiTal  eltimation,  muft  be 
“ fupremely  excellent ; and  in  this  light,” 
continues  the  faint,  “ we  recommend  vir- 
“ ginity.  Matrimony  is  good  j and  on  this 
“ account  virginity  is  marvellous,  becaufe 
it  is  better  than  good*j  and,  if  you  wiili 

* KuXc'j  0 yaiA'i';  y.%t  oix  tsto  'Tra.^^tvta.  (ix'jjj.cx.o'rav 
eri  y.uXa  jcts. 

biinCt.  Chryf.  tom.  iv.  p.  3 ’.j.  edit.  Par. 

‘‘  it. 
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“ it,  I will  Inform  you  how  far  it  is  better ; 
“ as  much  as  heaven  is  better  than  earth, 
and  angels  than  men.” 

In  this  comparifon,  St.  Chryfof};om  only 
echoes  the  fentiment  and  expreiTion  which 
we  have  already  feen  in  more  than  one  of 
Ills  pircdeceflbrs  : but  this  eloquent  enco- 
miaft  of  virginity  was  of  a fpirit  too  ani- 
mated to  content  himfelf  with  a fervile  re- 
petition, and  we  accordingly  find  him  pur- 
fuing  this  idea,  with  addrefs  and  vigour  pe- 
culiar to  himfelf. 

After  faying,  that  virginity  is  as  much  fu- 
perior  to  wedlock,  as  angels  are  to  men,  he 
exclaims,  “ Or,  to  Ipeak  with  juft  energy, 
“■  yet  more ; for  the  angels,  if  they  neither 
“ marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  are  not 
^ compounded  of  flcfli  and  blood ; they 
have  no  fettlemcnt  on  earth,  they  feel  not 
the  perturbations  of  defire.  They  neither 
hunger  nor  thirfl,  they  have  no  organs 
“ which  can  be  foftened  by  mufic  or  fafei- 
nated  by  beauty  j but,  as  the  m.eridian 
‘‘  flcy,  wdiere  no  clouds  arc  collected,  ap- 

“ pears 
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“ pears  pure,  fo  their  nature,  unclouded  by 
“ mortal  pafiions,  muft  of  neceflity  be  clear 
“ and  lucid.” 

The  faint  proceeds  to  fhew,  that  virgins, 
under  the  difadvantage  of  mortality,  engage 
in  a fuccefsful  competition  with  thefe  celel- 
tial  fpirits,  and  equal  them  in  purity  and 
perfection.— “ But  this,”  he  exclaims  with 
indignation,  “ this  touches  not  you,  ye 
“ worldlings,  who  wade  this  lovely  trea- 
“ fure  ! — the  portion  of  the  unprofitable 
“ fervant  is  referved  for  you ; but  to  the 
“ virgins  of  the  church,  many  and  great  re- 
wards  fhall  be  allotted,  fuch  as  neicner  eye 
“ nor  ear  can  perceive,  nor  human  under- 
‘‘  ftanding  comprehend.” 

; He  then  attempts  to  refute  the  objedlions 
i which  have  been  urged  againft  celibacy,  by 
affirming,  that  marriage  is  by  no  means  ne- 
celTary  for  the  prefervation  and  continuance 
of  the  human  race  ; and,  as  a proof  of  this, 
he  afferts  (what  other  flints  have  alfo  m.ain- 

tair.ed)  that  Adam  had  no  connubial  inter- 

courfe 
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courfe  with  Eve,  till  after  their  expulfion 
from  Paradife. 

He  goes  yet  farther,  and  affirms,  it  Is  not 
virginity,  but  fin,  that  has  a tendency  to  di- 
miniffi  and  deflroy  the  human  fpecies  ; and 
fupports  his  remark  by  the  hlftory  of  the 
deluge. 

The  faint  proceeds  to  make  many  fevere 
refledlions  on  thofe  who  treat  virginity  with 
contempt.  He  expatiates  on  the  excel- 
lence and  the  merits  of  the  maidenly  condi- 
tion. fie  dwells  on  the  fevere  bondage  of 
wedlock,  and  particularly  on  the  hard  cale 
of  that  wife  who  may  wiffi  to  live  in  a ftate 
of  continence,  and  yet  cannot  lawfully  refufe 
thofe  careffes  to  which  ffie  has  no  inclina- 
tion. He  contrafts  the  fingle  and  the  mar- 
ried life  in  every  point  of  view,  and  uni- 
formly decides  in  favour  of  the  firft. 


\ 
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C H A P.  X. 

On  St.  Jerotn,  and  his  various  Compofitions  ht 
Praife  of  Virginity, 

J SHALL  clofe  my  catalogue  of  holy 
panegyrifts  with  the  mention  of  a faint 
who  was  equal,  and  perhaps  fnperior,  to  all 
his  fainted  brethren,  in  extent  of  learning, 
in  vigour  of  genius,  and,  above  all,  in  ve- 
hemence of  zeal  for  the  fupport  of  virgi- 
nity. I mean  the  pafiionate  and  the  witty 
St.  Jerom,  who  pafled  a great  part  of  his  fm- 
gular  life  either  in  ftruggling  with  his  own 
turbulent  defires  in  a lonely  wildernefs,  or  in 
preaching  continence  to  the  devout  and  rich 
ladies  of  a luxurious  city.  He  was  born 
about  the  year  d45)  o'”!  confines  of  Dal- 
matia, received  his  education  at  Rome,  and 
travelled  into  Gaul.  He  then  propofed  to 
fettle  in  the  metropolis  of  Italy,  but  the 
religious  activity  of  ius  fpirit  foon  hurried 
5 him 
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lilm  into  the  Eaft  ; and,  having  vlficed  the 
moll  hallowed  places  of  that  country,  he  de- 
voted himfclf  to  a Hate  of  fevereft  mortifi' 
cation  in  the  deferts  of  Syria.  Sicknefs 
drove  him  to  Antioch  j from  thence  he  was 
led  to  Conftantinople  by  his  defire  of  con- 
verfing  with  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Ec- 
clefiaftical  bii finds  now  carried  him  to 
Rome,  and  it  was  at  this  advanced  period 
of  his  life  that  he  became  the  favourite  pre- 
ceptor of  many  Roman  ladies,  who,  while 
they  attended  his  exhortations  to  chaftity, 
were  very  wantonly  cenfured  for  their  de- 
vout familiarity  with  this  eloquent  enthufi- 
afl.  The  attachment  of  his  female  difciples, 
though  probably  very  innocent,  was  un- 
doubtedly very  ftrong,  as  .fomc  of  them 
followed  him  into  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 
ended  an  unquiet  but  illullrious  life,  at  the 
age  of  fourlcore.  Among  thefe  difciples, 
a widow,  whofe  name  was  Paula,  attradled 
the  notice  of  the  world  by  her  rank  and  for- 
tune, and  Hill  more  by  the  fervency  of  her 
devotion.  The  ardent  friendfliip  which 
I St. 
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St.  Jcrom  profeffed  for  this  lady  had  a con- 
fiderable  influence  on  his  life  and  writings. 
Wdiat  he  fuffered,  and  what  he  enjoyed,  in 
the  pious  connexion,  he  has  hiinfelf  very 
forcibly  defcribed,  in  a letter  addrelTed  to 
Afella,  a religious  maiden  of  peculiar  liinc- 
tity.  In  fpeaking  of  the  Roman  ladies,  he 
fays,  “ * I lived  among  them  almoft  three 
“ years,  and  was  frequently  furrounded 
“ by  a croud  of  virgins.  To  fome  I often 
‘‘  explained  the  fcripture.  My  lectures 
produced  attention  — attention,  famili- 
“ arity — and  familiarity,  confidence.  But 
‘‘  let  them  fay  if  they  ever  obferved  in  me 
“ anv  thing  unbecoming  a Chriftian.  I ac- 
“ cepted,  indeed,  the  money  of  fome  ; their 
prefents,  whctlier  fmall  or  great,  I did 

“ not 

* Penc  certe  triennium  cum  cis  vixi ; multa  me  vir- 
ginum  crebio  turba  circumdedit.  Divinos  libros,  uc 
potui,  nonnullis  la;pe  difl'erui.  Leftio  affidiutatcm,  at- 
fiduitas  familiaritatem,  familiaritas  hduciam  fecerat. 
Dicant  quid  unquam  in  me  allter  fenferint  quam 
Chrldlanum  decebat.  Pccuniam  cujul'quam  accepi ; 
munera  vel  parva  vel  magna  non  fprcvi;  niliil  mihi 

aliud 
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“ not  defplfe;  yet  nothing  was  ever  al- 
ledged  agalnft  me  except  my  fcx,  and 
**  even  that  was  never  alledged  againfl:  me, 
“ till  Paula  travelled  to  Jerufalem.  Before 
“ I became  familiar  with  the  houfe  of  the 
**  holy  Paula,  I had  gained  the  general  ap- 
“ plaufe  of  the  whole  city ; and  by  the 
“ judgment  of  almoft  all,  I was  regarded 
as  worthy  the  higliell  rank  in  the  church. 
“ I was  called  a faint^.  I was  called  humble 
“ and  eloquent. — Did  I ever  enter  the 
doors  of  any  gay  or  wanton  lady  ? Were 
“ filk  and  jewels,  a painted  fice,  and  a pro- 
“ fufion  of  gold,  any  attradtions  to  me  ?— • 
“ There  was  no  matron  of  Rome  who 

could 

aliad  objicitur  nifi  fexus  meus  ; et  hoc  nunquam  objici- 
tur,  nifi  quum  Jerofolymam  Paula  proficifcltur.  Ante-^ 
quart!  domum  fandlaj  Paula:  noflctr,  totius  in  me  urbis 
ftudia  confonabant}  o.nnium  pene  judicio  dignus 
■fummo  facerdotio  decernebar.  Dici-bar  fanftus,  di- 
cebar  humilis  et  difertus.  Numquid  aomum  alicujus 
lafcivioris  ingrefTus  fum  ? numquid  n.e  veftes  fericar, 
r.itentes  gemmae,  pifta  fiicies,  auri  rapuit  ambitio? 
Nulla  fuit  alia  Romae  matronarum  qua:  meam  polTet 

edomarff 
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“ could  conquer  my  mind,  except  her  dif- 
“ tinguifhed  by  mourning  and  niortifica- 
“ tion,  coarfe  in  her  attire,  and  almoft 
“ blind  with  weeping — w’hom  the  fun  often 
“ finds  imploring,  through  fucceffive  nights, 
the  mercy  of  her  God — whofe  fongs  are 
“ pfalms — whofe  converfation,  the  gofpel 
“ — whofe  luxury,  continence — whofe  life 
“ a faft.  No  woman  could  delight  me,  ex- 
cept  her  whom  I never  beheld  in  ^e  a£fc 
“ of  eating : but  as  foon  as  I began  to  ef- 
“ teem,  to  revere,  and  look  up  to  her  for 
“ the  merit  of  her  chaftity,  from  that  mo- 
“ ment  all  my  own  virtues  forfook  me,” 

The  faint  proceeds  to  vent  his  indigna- 
tion againfl;  the  envy  and  malice  of  thofe 

edomare  mentem,  nifi  lugens  atque  jejunans,  fqiia- 
lens  fordlbus,  fietibus  penc  csecata ; quam  continuis 
nodlibus  mifericordiam  Domini  deprecantem  fol  fa;pe 
deprehendit;  cujus  canticum  pfalmi,  fermo  evange- 
lium  ; deliciae  continentia,  vita  jejunium.  Nulla  me  po- 
tuit  alia  deledtare,  nifi  ilia  quam  manducantem  nun- 
quam  vidi ; fed  poRquam  earn  pro  fua;  merito  calHta- 
tis  venerari,  colere,  fufcipere  cocpi,  omnes  me  illico 
deferucre  virtutes.  ' Sandt.  Hieron.  tom.  iv.  p.  66. 

VoL.  IL  T ^'ho 
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who  had  accufed  him  of  a criminal  intrigue 
W'idi  this  devout  lady  j and  he  clofes  his  let- 
ter with  all  the  animation  of  injured  inno- 
cence, profelung,  in  fplte  of  the  cenforious 
world,  an  everlafting  attachment  both  to 
the  widow  Paula,  and  her  maiden  daughter 
E-uftochium.  To  the  latter  he  has  ad- 
dreffed  one  of  his  moft  remarkable  com- 
pofitions  ; and  of  this  I fhall  now  give  a 
brief  account.  It  is  intitled,  “ An  Epiftle 
on  the  Prefervation  of  Virginity.” — ‘‘  I do 
“ not  intend  in  this  difeourfe,”  fays  the 
faint  to  his  fair  difciple,  to  rehearfe  to  you 
“ the  praifes  of  that  maidenly  condition, 
which  you  have  found  to  be  moft  excel- 
“ lent,  nor  to  enumerate  the  troubles  of 
matrimony.  There  will  be  no  adulation 
in  this  little  treadle,  no  rhetorical  pomp 
‘‘  of  language,  which  may  invefl;  you  with 
“ the  dignity  of  an  angel,  and,  by  deferib- 
“ ing  the  beatitude  of  virginity,  lay  the 
world  at  your  feet.  I do  not  with  that 
‘‘  the  life  you  have  embraced  fliould  in- 
fpire  you  with  pride,  but  with  caution : 

6 “ you 
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you  travel,  laden  with  trealurCj  it  is  there- 
“ fore  your  bufmefs  to  avoid  a thief*.” 

After  this  friendly  admonition,  the  faint 
proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the  inceflant  danger  to 
which  virginity  is  expofed ; and,  to  alarm 
his  tender  pupil  in  the  higheft  degree,  he 
fays,  with  a temerity  of  language  which  his 
zeal,  I think,  can  hardly  excufe,  ‘Though 
« God  is  all  powerful,  he  cannot  raife  up  a 
“ virgin  that  is  ruined.  He  is  able,  indeed, 
“ to  deliver  her  from  punilliment ; but 
“ he  will  not  bellow  a crown  on  the  cor- 
“ rupted  f.  Virginity,”  continues  the  faint, 
“ may  even  perifh  by  the  fimple  offences 
“ of  the  mind,  and  be  loft  only  by  har- 
“ bouring  a licentious  idea.” — St.  Jerom 
is  very  candid,  in  adding  to  this  rigid 
maxim  a ftriking  hiftory  of  his  own  turbu- 


* Onufta  incedis  auro,  latro  tibi  vitandus  eft. 

Epift.  ad  Euftoch, 

f Audenter  loquar : quum  omnia  poffit  Deus,  fuf- 
citare  virgincm  non  poteft  port  ruinam.  Valet  qui- 
dem  liberare  de  poena,  fed  non  vuk  coronate  cor- 
ruptam.  Epift.  ad  Euftoch, 
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lent  and  wanton  thoughts  in  the  wlldernefs 
to  which  he  retired.  In  fpite  of  the  fevere 
mortifications  by  which  he  there  endea- 
voured to  fubdue  the  propenfities  of  nature, 
in  the  midft  of  fafting,  folitude,  and  prayer, 
his  ardent  imagination,  he  confefies,  hur- 
ried him  from  the  filent  defert  to  fcenes  of 
Roman  luxury,  and  the  fociety  of  girls. 
From  this  honeft  confeflion,  he  draws  a 
forcible  argument  in  favour  of  temperance. 
— “ If  they,”  fays  the  faint,  “ who  reduce 
“ their  bodies  by  abftinence,  are  thus  tor- 
“ mented  by  their  fancy,  what  muft  the 
“ damfel  fufFer,  who  is  indulged  in  every 
“ delicacy  ? If,  therefore,  I have  any  right 
“ to  advifc,  if  you  can  credit  experience, 
this  is  my  firll  admonition,  this  my  moft 
“ earneft  intreaty,  that  the  confecrated  vir- 
gin  may  fly  from  wine  as  from  poifon.” 
— The  faint  expatiates  on  the  necefiity  of 
abftinence,  both  as  to  food  and  liquor; 
and  he  concludes  his  advice  on  this  topic 
with  thefe  remarkable  expreftions : — “It 
“ is  not  that  Heaven  is  delighted  with  the 

“ rumbling 
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rurmbling  of  our  Inteftines,  but  chaftity 
**  cannot  otherwlfe  be  fafe 

This  caution  is  followed  by  a very  ftrik- 
ing  pidure  of  the  dilTolute  nnanners  which 
prevailed  in  that  age.  The  ladies  and  the 
clergy  are  treated  with  equal  feverity  by 
the  indignant  Jerom  ; their  vices  are  de- 
fcribed  with  that  fingular  vehemence  of 
angry  wit,  that  energy  of  metaphor,  by 
which  the  writings  of  this  eloquent  father  are 
peculiarly  diftinguifhed : ‘‘  I am  afhamed 
to  fay,”  exclaims  the  animated  faint, 
“ how  many  virgins  are  daily  ruined ! 
“ what  illuftricus  maidens  arc  loft  from  the 
“ very  bofom  of  our  mother  church  ! over 
« what  fallen  ftars  the  proud  enemy  rears 
his  throne  '{■  1”  He  ftrikes  at  the  coha- 

* Non  quod  Deus  inteftinorum  noftrorum  rugitu 
deleftetur,  fed  quod  aliter  pudicitia  tuta  efle  non 
polTit.  Epiil.  ad  Euftoch. 

Pudet  dicere  quot  quotldie  virgines  ruant, 
quantas  de  fuo  gremio  mater  perdat  ecclefia,  fuper 
qua:  fydera  inimicus  fuperbus  ponat  thronum  fuum ; 
quot  petras  excav'et,  et  Eabitet  coluber  in  ibraminU 
bus  earum. 
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bitation,  that  I have  mentioned  before, 
between  the  priefls  and  the  canonical  virgins : 
“ How  was  this  pell,”  cries  the  angry 
Jerom,  “ introduced  into  the  church  * ?” 

The  faint  proceeds  to  contrail  with  thefe 
licentious  manners  the  extreme  purity  of  his 
young  difciple,  in  which  he  exhorts  her  to 
perfevere  with  various  precepts ; he  dwells 
chiefly  on  abllinence  and  nightly  prayer. 
He  recommends  to  her  feveral  authors,  who 
had  written  on  virgins — Tertullian,  St.  Cy- 
prian, his  friend  Damafus  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, who  celebrated  virginity  both  in  profe 
and  verfe,  but,  above  all,  the  treatife  of  St, 
Ambrofe,  of  which  I have  given  an  ac- 
count, and  which  St.  Jerom  extols  as  a 
mafter-piece  of  eloquence.  He  cautions  her 
at  the  fame  time,  againft  all  profaner  flu- 
dies,  and  particularly  the  amufement  of 
poetry. 

* Unde  in  ecclefias  agapetarum  pelHs  introiit  ? 
unde  meretrices  univira;  ? Eadem  domo,  uno  cubi- 
culo,  faspe  uno  tenentur  et  leftulo,  et  fufpiciofos  nos 
vocant,  fi  aliquid  exiltimamus.  Epill.  ad  Euftoch. 

There 
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I'here  is  a very  pkafing  peculiarity  in 
this  generous  faint ; 1 nnean,  his  cuftorn  of 
relatkg  a little  hiftory  of  his  own  fr'ailties, 
to  form  a more  forcible  leffon  for  the  life  of 
his  difciple.  Of  this  we  have  already  feen 
one  example,  in  the  narration  of  his  wanton 
thoughts  in  the  defert.  A fecond  now  oc- 
curs, on  the  fubjeft  of  profane  literature. 
He  confeffes  to  his  fair  pupih  t^^at,  after 
fpending  fome  time  in  his  facred  ftudies,  in 
fading  and  prayer,  he  ufed  to  amufe  him- 
felfwTth  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  which 
delighted  him  fo  much,  that  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  perufal  of  the  prophets,  he 
found  them  infufferably  dull.  A fever  at- 
tacked him,  and,  at  the  height  of  his  dif- 
temper,  he  was  tranfported,  in  a vifion,  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  a judge,  who,  upbraiding 
him  for  his  attachment  to  the^  literature 
of  the  Gentiles,  commanded  him  to  be 
fcourged.  The  confcious  Jerom  acknow- 
ledges the  judice  of  this  fentence,  and  fup- 
por^s  the  reality  of  his  punifliment,  by  ap- 
oealin"  to  the  dripes  which  he  continued, 

^ ” T 4 
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he  fays,  to  feel  after  his  fleep  had  left 
him. 

In  fpeaking  of  literature,  St.  Jerom  has 
fome  curious  expreflions  concerning  the  li- 
terary magnificence  of  his  age.  “ Parch- 
‘‘  ment,”  fays  he,  “ is  tinged  with  purple, 
‘‘  gold  flows  into  letters,  and  books  are  ar- 
“ rayed  in  jewels.”  He  afcribes  tliis  paf- 
fion  for  fplendor  to  the  Roman  ladies, 
whom  he  reprefents,  in  general,  as  full  of 
oftentation,  and  deflitute  of  virtue. 

From  hence  he  takes  occafion  to  put  his 
fair  difciple  on  her  guard  againft  luxury 
and  avarice. 

At  the  diftance  of  thirty  years  from  the 
compofition  of  thefe  inftrudlions  to  the 
tender  Euflochium,  we  find  the  ardent  St. 
Jerom  addrefllng,  with  the  fame  zeal  for 
chaflity,  another  Roman  virgin,  of  equal  or 
fijperior  eminence ; I mean  the  celebrated 
Demetrias,  the  grand-daughter  of  Proba,  a 
matron  of  the  highefl:  rank  and  charadler  in 
Rome,  who,  flying  from  that  city,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Goths,  efcaped  with  her 

family. 
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family,  and  the  wreck  of  an  immenfe  for- 
tune, to  the  coafl  of  Africa.  The  young 
and  lovely  Demetrlas — inflamed  with  a 
pious  palTion  for  the  palm  of  virginity,  or 
alarmed,  perhaps,  by  the  fate  of  many  illuf- 
trious  Roman  damfels,  torn  from  their  ex- 
iled parents,  and  bafely  fold  to  Syrian  mer- 
chants by  the  Infamous  Count  Heraclian, 
who  commanded  in  Africa — fought  an  afy- 
lum  In  the  church,  by  afluming  the  veil. 
The  holy  maiden  was  complimented  by  the 
moil  eminent  faints  of  the  age  on  this  adl 
of  devotion.  Nothing  can  more  forcibly 
fhew  the  high  confequence  of  canonical 
virgins  in  that  period,  than  the  epiftle  of 
St.  Jerom  to  Demetrlas.  After  fome  praife 
bellowed  on  her  own  charadler,  and  that  of 
her  family,  he  reprefents  her  confecratlon  as 
an  event  which  diffufed  Inch  univerfal  joy 
throughout  the  Roman  world,  that  it  com- 
penfated  in  a great  meafure  the  late  over- 
throw of  the  imperial  city.  He  affirms, 
that  the  delight  and  exultation  ol  the  Ro- 
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man  people,  on  this  occafion,  were?  fuperlor 
to  what  they  had  formerly  difplayed,  both 
when  their  country  was  delivered  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Gauls,  and  when,  after  the 
fatal  battles  of  Trebia,  Thrafymene,  and 
Cannae,  they  firft  heard  of  the  viflory  which 
Marcellus  obtained  at  Nola.  This,  furely, 
is  one  of  the  moft  hyperbolical  compli- 
ments that  was  ever  paid  to  a fair  devotee, 
and  affords  us  a curious  proof  how  far  the 
imagination  of  our  lively  faint  would  fome- 
times  outrun  his  judgmient.  But  though 
his  zeal  has  overcharged  the  picture,  we 
muft  remember  that  he  painted  from  life : 
and  his  defeription  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  confecratlon  of  this  noble  damfel, 
exhibits  in  the  ftrongefl:  light  the  maidenly 
enthufiafm  of  that  period.  After  declaring 
that  the  joy  of  Demetrias’s  family  was  fuch 
as  the  eloquence  both  of  Cicero  and  De- 
mofthenes  would  be  unequal  to  deferibe, 
St  Jerom  exclaims,  ‘‘  Good  God,  what 
was  their  exultation ! as  from  one  fruit- 
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fill  root  many  virgins  fhot  forth  * a 
multitude  of  female  dependants  purfued 
“ the  example  of  their  lady  j the  profeflion 
of  virginity  prevailed  in  every  houfe  f. 
“ I fpeak  too  faintly ; all  the  churches  of 
“ Africa  exulted ; the  fame  of  the  pious 
virgin  pervaded  every  city,  every  town 
every  village,  to  the  moft  lonely  hut  j all 
the  iflands  between  Africa  and  Italy  were 
filled  with  the  joyful  tidings.  Then  Italy 
threw  off  her  garb  of  mourning,  and  the 
half  demoliflied  walls  of  Rome  recovered 
a part  of  their  priftine  fplendor,  her  God 
being  deemed  propitious  in  this  perfedl 
“ converfion  of  her  daughter.  You  would 
have  thought  the  race  of  Goths  ex-r 
tinguiflied,  .and  all  her  bafe  enemies 
‘‘  flruck  dead  by  the  avenging  thunder  of 
heaven.” 

* Quafi  ex  radicc  fcccunJa,  niults  fimul  virgincs 
pullularunt. 

f Per  omnes  domes  fervebat  virginitatis  profelTio. 
I’arum  loquor,  &c. 

Sand,  Ilieron,  Epift.  ad  Dcmctriadem. 
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Having  reprefented  the  effedts  of  her 
confecration  in  thefe  flattering  colours,  St. 
Jerom  proceeds  to  favour  this  Illuflrious 
virgin  with  many  precepts  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  her  purity.  He  dwells  on  the 
ufual  topics  of  temperance  and  prayer.  He 
ingenloufly  compares  the  virgin,  who  lives 
chaftely  In  the  warmth  of  youth,  to  thofc 
holy  perfons  who  continued  unhurt  in  the 
fiery  furnace.  To  the  rich  virgin  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  Is  more  meritorious  to  employ 
a large  fortune  in  charitable  donations  to 
the  poor,  than  in  building  a coftly  and 
fplendid  church.  He  advifes  his  fair  pupil 
to  amufe  herfclf  with  manual  work.  He 
cautions  her  agalnft  the  infidious  dodlrlnc 
of  the  heretic  Rufinus.  He  exliorts  her 
never  to  hear  any  converfation  between  a 
man  and  his  wife,  as  fuch  dialogues  are  of 
an  infeblious  nature  *,  Chufe  her  for 

your  companion,”  fiiys  the  faint,  “ who 


* Ne  audias  quid  vel  maritus  uxori,  vel  uxor  lo- 
cuta  fit  viro  : venenate  funt  hujuicemodi  coiifabula- 
tic.ues,  Epid.  ad  Dcmet. 
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never  fulpec^ls  that:  fhe  is  handfome ; who 
“ never  throws  back  her  cloak  to  difcover 
“ her  neck,  but  covers  even  her  face  fo 
“ carefully,  that  flie  has  hardly  one  eye, 
“ when  fhe  is  walking  in  public,  fuffi- 
“ ciently  unveiled  to  difcern  her  path.” 

The  faint  then  fpeaks  of  his  own  former 
compofition  on  the  prefervation  of  virgi- 
nity; a work,  he  fays,  which  raifed  to  him 
many  enemies,  on  account  of  the  honefl 
freedom  with  which  he  arraigned  the  vices 
of  the  time.  He  is  ftill,  however,  equally 
fevere  on  female  llcentioufnefs : “ Many,” 
fays  he,  “ affed  the  fandity  of  canonical 
virgins,  that  they  may  more  quietly  in- 
“ dulge  their  impure  defires.  Thefc  things,” 
continues  the  faint,  we  fee  and  fuffer, 
“ and,  when  dazzled  by  a piece  of  gold, 
we  even  rank  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
good  works  He  concludes  with  ex- 
horting his  chafte  difciple  to  love  the  fcrip- 
ture ; and,  what  has  a ludicrous  tendency  to 

♦ Ha;c  videmus  et  patimur,  et  fi  aureus  numnius 
affulfcrit,  inter  bona  opera  deputamus. 

overthrow 
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overthrow  all  his  favourite  dodrine,  he  en- 
treats her  to  revere  her  grandmother  as  a 
model  of  perfedlion. 

The  refpeeftful  love  which  St.  Jerom  had 
conceived  for  virginity  was  fo  great,  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  ruling  paffion  of 
his  life,  and  may  be  traced  in  almoft  all  his 
writings.  In  his  letters  to  different  friends 
who  had  confuked  him  on  the  education  of 
their  female  infants,  he  difeovers  the  moft 
ardent  and  anxious  defire  to  form,  hom  the 
cradle,  a religious  Old  Maid.  In  advifing 
a lady,  whofe  name  was  Lseta,  to  teach  her 
little  daughter  to  read  by  letters  of  box  or 
ivory,  he  gives  her  a particular  caution  to 
let  no  boys  come  near  the  infant  maiden. 
The  whole  letter  is  curious,  as  it  circum- 
ftantially  deferibes  the  very  fingular  cau- 
tions which  St.  Jerom  thought  neceflary  to 
form  a female  charadler  of  accompliflied 
purity.  — But  I mull  haften  to  fpeak  of  the 
two  more  elaborate  works  of  this  faint,  in 
which  his  predominant  pafTion  may  be  faid 
to  burft  forth  with  the  greatcfl:  fervency. 

The 
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The  fil'd  of  thefe  is  a treatlfe  on  the  perpe- 
tual virginity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  Helvidius,  who  had  attempted  to 
prove,  by  paflages  from  the  gofpel,  that, 
after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin 
Mary  had  other  children  by  her  hufband 
Jofeph.  After  replying  to  all  the  argu- 
ments of  his  adverfary  with  great  acutenefs 
and  drength  of  reafon,  St.  Jerom  indulges 
himfelf  in  a rhetorical  defeription  of  the 
two  oppofite  characters,  a virgin  and  a wife  ; 
and  he  concludes  his  treatife  by  magnifying 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  former  with  all  the 
lively  fpirit  of  eloquent  enthufiafm. — The 
fecond  is  a work,  in  which  the  zeal  of  our 
faint,  for  the  honour  of  virginity,  arofe  to  a 
dill  higher  pitch ; I mean  his  anfwer  to 
Jovinian.  This  Italian  monk,  of  a mode- 
rate and  refpeidable  charadter,  had  very  can- 
didly aderted,  that  the  married  women  and 
virgins,  who  lived  in  equal  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  gofpel,  were  equally  meri- 
torious. The  indignation  of  the  zealous 
Jerom  took  fire  at  this  afiertion;  he  could 
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not  bear  that  thofe  objedls  of  his  idolatry, 
the  pure  virgins  of  the  church,  Ihould  be 
thus  placed  on  a level  with  women  debafed, 
in  his  idea,  even  by  a legal  cohabitation 
with  man.  He  is  fo  hurried  on  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  anger,  that  he  exclaims,  in 
the  opening  of  his  reply,  “ How  fhall  I 
“ check  myfelf,  and  not  indulge  the  wea- 
pon  fo  impatient  to  ftrike  in  the  caufe  of 
“ virginity  * ?”  Indeed,  the  warm  faint 
appears  utterly  unable  to  condudt  the  con- 
troverfy  with  any  degree  of  temper.  Com- 
paring the  candid  dodlrine  of  his  adverfary 
to  the  hiding  of  the  old  ferpent,  he  threa- 
tens to  crufli  him  as  the  moft  vile  and  per- 
nicious of  reptiles. 

The  pafiionate  compofitions  of  a bold 
and  vigorous  mind,  enriched  with  extenfivc 
learning,  are  generally  entertaining,  though 

* Unde  cohibebo  curfum,  nec  indulgebo  mucroni 
jam  nunc  pro  virginitate  ferire  cupienti  ? 

S.  Hieron.  adverfus  Jovinianum,  lib.  i. 

fliU 
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full  of  error  and  abfurdity.  There  is  an 
attraflive  enerEcv  in  iatirical  wit,  however 
deftitute  of  truth,  when  it  is  fharpened  by- 
indignation  or  envy.  It  is  owing,  perhaps, 
in  fomc  meafure,  to  this  forcible  charm, 
that  fome  unjuft  compofitions  of  two  very 
different  authors,  Voltaire  and  Di.  John- 
fon,  have  been  read  with  peculiar  avidity. 
In  many  ftrokes  of  perfonal  charadter,  and 
in  the  compadt  vigour  of  their  ffyle,  thefe 
oreat  writers  both  refembled  St.  Jerom. 
Sarcaftic  imagination  and  literary  pride 
were,  perhaps,  the  predominant  charadte- 
riftics  of  this  fingular  triumvirate  ; they  all 
delighted  to  exert  the  talent  which  they  all 
poffeffed,  of  blowing  an  adverfaiy  to  pieces 
with  a fparkling  explofion  of  irritable 

wit. 

The  mild  and  unfortunate  Jovinian, 
though  he  had  mercy  and  juftice  on  his 
fide,  funk  under  the  vindidlive  eloquence 
of  St.  Jerom,  who  fupported  againft  his 
antagoniff  the  pre-eminence  of  his  favou- 
rite virginity  by  a variety  of  argum.ents, 
VoL.  II.  kJ  and 
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and  a torrent  of  facred  and  prophane  crU'- 
dition.  The  faint  very  artfully  perverts 
many  texts  of  fcriptiire  to  his  purpofe,  and 
Tom  fome  of  them  draws  a wonderful  in- 
ference againft  the  purity  of  matrimonial 
duties  *.  He  dwells  on  the  authority  of 
St.  Paul,  in  his  famous  exhortation  to  celi- 
bacy. He  affirms  that  virgins  are  more 
beloved  by  heaven,  becaufe  their  facrificc 
is  not  enjoined,  but  voluntary.  He  de- 
clares, there  is  as  much  difference  between 
marriage  and  virginity,  as  between  not  fm- 
ning  and  doing  good. 

Having  made  the  utmofl;  of  thofc  texts 
In  feripture,  which  could  be  converted  to 
the  honour  of  virginity,  he  proceeds  to 
ffiew,  that  a ftate  of  continence  was  no  new 
eftablifhment,  introduced  in  oppofition  to 
nature  by  the  Chriftian  church,  but  of  an-» 
eient  and  univerfal  eftimation.  In  thi^ 

♦ Si  abftinemus  nos  a coitu,  honorem  tribulmu^ 
uxoribus ; fi  non  abllinemus,  perfpicuum  eft  honorj 
€ontrariaiu  effe  cootumeliam.  Saad.  Hieron. 

^ part 
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part  of  his  treatife,  he  gives  an  annple  cata- 
logue of  the  moft  eminent  fuppofed  virgins 
of  the  Pagan  world,  not  omitting  the  Ca- 
milla and  Harpalice  of  Virgil.  Pie  men- 
tions the  tradition  of  the  Indian  Gymnofo- 
phifts,  that  the  founder  of  their  religious  in- 
ftitutions  was  generated  from  tlie  fide  of  a 
virgin.  He  condefeends  to  repeat  even  the 
Grecian  fable  concerning  Plato’s  mother, 
who  was  faid  to  have  been  impregnated  by 
a phantom  of  Apollo 

There  are  feveral  points  of  irellgious  doc- 
trine which  St.  Jerom  difputes  with  his  an- 
tagonift,  but  I touch  only  on  that  which  is 
particularly  conne£ted  with  the  fubjeft  of  this 
EfTay.  Tliis,  indeed,  is  the  point  for  which 
the  angry  faint  moft  vehemently  contends. 
His  indignation  feems  to  have  been  parti- 
cularly roufed  by  the  great  eagernefs  with 
which  the  Roman  ladies  had  embraced  the 
liberal  maxims  of  his  opponent.  ^ Some 
cannonical  virgins,  convinced  by  Jovi- 

• Phantafmate  Apollinis. 
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nlan  of  the  innocence  and  the  merits 
of  matrimony,  had  dropped  the  veil,  and 
preferred  the  warm  prote6tion  of  a huf- 
baati,  to  the  chilling  flicker  of  the  church. 
St.  Jerom,  in  the  clofe  of  his  inve6tive, 
very  forcibly  deferibes  the  popularity  of 
his  antagonift.  Pie  laments  that  the  rich 
and  noble  received  him  with  deference  and 
affeftion.  Pie  reprefents  him  as  the  pre- 
ceptor of  impurity,  furrounded  by  multi- 
tudes of  lafcivioLis  women,  who  have  loft,  not 
only  their  niodeity,  but  all  fenfe^of  fliame; 

and  who  difplay  more  wantonnefs,”  fays 
the  faint,  “ in  the  argumentative  defence  of 
“ their  defire,  than  in  its  actual  exertion.” — 
Pie  concludes  with  a fpirited  addrefs  to 
Rome,  as  the  miftrefs  of  the  world.  Pie 
befeeches  the  imperial  city  to  a6t  in  con- 
formity to  her  ancient  reputation,  to  be  ex- 
alted by  virtue,  and  not  humbled  by  plea- 
fure. 

Though  Jovinian  feems  to  have  liad  a 
large  majority  of  the  fair  fex  on  his  fide,  his 
mild  do£lrine  concerning  them  was  for- 
mally 
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mally  condemned  by  ecclefiaftical  autho- 
rity, and  he  died  in  exile.  St  Jerom  arofe 
triumphant  from  the  conted  ; yet  we  find 
that  many  pious  critics  in  Rome  arraigned 
his  compofition,  for  extolling  virginity  to 
fuch  a pitch,  by  die  degradation  of  wed- 
lock. In  fome  of  his  letters  he  treats  thefe 
critics  with  the  utmofb  contempt.  He  af- 
ferts,  in  fupport  of  his  own  dodrine,  that 
the  apoftles  were  either  unmarried,  or  conti- 
nent after  marriage*.  He  concludes  one 
of  his  epiftles  on  this  topic  with  an  air  of 
jocularity,  by  faying,  "To  explain  my  fen- 
' timents  on  wedlock  completely,  I would 
" have  all  thofe  provide  themfelves  with 
" wives,  who,  from  their  nightly  fears,  are 
" unable  to  lie  alone  -j-.” 

Such  was  die  dodrine,  and  fuch  the  fuc- 

♦ Apoftoli  vcl  virgines,  vcl  port  nuptias  contl- 
nentes,  Sanft.  Hieron.  EpiH:.  ad  Pammachiiim, 
tom.  iv.  p.  242.  edit.  Par.  1705. 

f Volo  omnes,  qui  propter  noc^uinos  forfitan  me- 
tus  foil  cubitarc  non  pofiTuni,  uxores  ducere. 

Sand.  Hieron  Epill.  ad  Domnionem. 

cefs, 
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cefs>  of  St.  Jerom,  as  the  eiilogifl;  ofvx!^-  , 
nity.  It  may  amufe  the  Englhh  reader  to 
fee  this  eloquent  and  chafte  enthufiafc  in  die 
chai'a6ler  of  a poet  5 I iliall  therefore  clofc 
the  diapter  ■with  a tranflation  of  die  epi- 
taph which  he  compofed  on  his  great  friend 
and  patronefs,  the  illuftrious  Paula. — This  ' 
lady,  after  rehdlng  about  twenty  years  in 
Bethlem,  where  fhe  had  founded  duce  mo- 
nafteries  for  virgins,  and  one  for  monks— 
and  after  ading  as  a mother  to  all  the 
Chriftian  pilgrims,  who  then  crouded  to  the 
holy  fepulchre — ended  a life  of  the  Itrid- 
cH;  piety,  in  the  year  404,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
ty-fix. The  faithful  St.  Jerom  lamented 
her  with  the  moft  paflionate  afHidion,  and 
placed  on  different  parts  of  the  rock  which 
was  converted  into  her  tomb,  the  two  fol- 
lowing inferiptions. 


She, 
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* Shg,  who  froin  Scipto  deriv'd  her  hlrlh^ 
Paulay  is  laid  within  this  hallow'd  earth : 

Her  lineage  from  the  Gracchi' s Jplendid  race. 
And  Agamemnon's  royal  hovfey  we  trace ; 
Eujlochium' s mother yfrji  cf  Roman  dames  I 
But  /corning  worldly  pride y and  pompous  names j. 
In  Bethkni /acred  rural /pot  1 /he  cho/e 
With  chrijlian  poverty  her  li/e  to  cloje^ 

On  the  front  of  the  cave. 

See  vou  this  Jlony  /epulchre  ? It  hides 
Paula's  renuiinSy  who  now  in  heaven  reftdes^ 

* Sdpio  quam  genmty  PauU  fudei-e  pe.rctaeiy 

Graccbonim foboles,  Aganiemnonis  iitcly'a.  pnles^ 

Hoc  jacei  in  iu?Kulo  ; Paulam  dixcre  prions  : 

Eupocbii  gCKetrixj  Rojxani  prirxa  fenatus  ! 

Pauper iem  Chrijii  et  Bethhmilica  rura  fcquu'.s.. 

In  fronte  fpeiunca?. 

Ajpicis  GKgujlutx  pracijd  rupt  fepidcrum  ? 

Hojpitiu/u  Paulcx  ejt,  cAefiui  regua  teuemis^ 
pratr/em,  cogra^os,  Romain,  patriamque  relixqxfxm, 
Divitiusyfubolemy  Belhhniti  conditia  aatra. 

Hic  prcijeye  Chripe,  atqui  hie  sujjlLa  hfagi 

Muvera  PcrtaiUfs,  Hcmitiiqiu  Ddoque  deJers. 

Sanrt.  IJit'.rijn,  tom.  iv%  p.  6S9, 

Friends, 
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Friends,  country,  children,  wealth —from  all 
Jhe  fied 

To  lay  in  Bethlenls  holy  rock  her  head: 

Cradle  of  Chrijl ! a fcene  the  Magi  trod. 
Hailing,  with  myjiic  gifts,  our  human  God. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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BOOK  V. 

ON  MONASTIC  AND  OTHER  MODERN  OLD 
MAIDS. 


C PI  A P.  1. 

Introductory  Chapter, 

COURAGE!  my  dear  courteous 
reader  1 who  haft  had  the  patience  to 
wander  with  me  tlirough  many  ages  of 
darknefs  j we  fnall  foon  be  able  to  exclaim 
together, 

Hail  to  the  light  of  moderUy  modifrJ  life  I 
And  we  fhall  return  to  the  living  world, 
VoL.  III.  B not. 
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not  the  worfe,  I truft,  for  our  adventurous 
flight  acrofs  the  long  defert  of  monkifh 
fuperflition ; which  we  may  both,  perhaps, 
confider  as  little  better  than 

^be  dreary  realm 

Of  Chaos  oldj  andjablc-vejled  Night, 

Yet  before  we  attempt  to  regain  the  enlight- 
ened Iphere  of  refined  fociety,  and  fafhion- 
able  manners,  let  us  not  difdain  to  beftow  a 
little  attention  on  thofe  remarkable  maidens 
of  the  cloifter,  whofe  hallowed  purity  was 
fuppofed  to  inveft  them  with  miraculous 
power  : and  thofe  ftill  more  interefting  nuns, 
who  had  fufHcient  energy  of  mind  to  illumi- 
nate the  gloom,  that  environed  them,  by  a 
chearful  cultivation  of  fuch  talents,  as  are 
more  apt  to  be  extinguillied,  than  kindled, 
in  the  obfeurity  of  a convent. 

If  thou  art  truly  a candid  reader,  thou 
will  not  refufe  to  attend  me,  while  I pay, 
in  a few  pages,  the  refpeft  that  we  juftly  owe 
to  feme  monaftic  Old  Maids  : — yet  as  we 
proceed,  allow  me,  gentle  reader ! to  flay, 
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on  our  road,  a word  or  two  in  my  own 
favour,  comparing  myfclf  with  two  worthy 
predecelTcrs,  who  have  gone  before  me 
over  this  very  tender  ground  of  virginity, 
and  with  whom  I was  myfelf  entirely  unac- 
quainted, when  I firft  beftowed  on  the  com- 
munity of  ancient  virgins  my  invaluable 
lucubrations  in  their  behalf. 

Thefc  two  predecclTors  of  mine  w'ere  no 
lefs  perfonages,  than  a learned  lawyer  of 
Germany,  and  an  elderly  accompliflied 
maiden  of  England  ; the  firft,  Do6lcr  Korn- 
mannus,  publifhed,  in  1617,  a Larin  treadle 
on  the  condition  of  Virgins;  drawn,  as  he  tells 
11s  in  his  title,  from  natural,  divine,  canon, 
and  civil  law;  and  compofed  for  the’ 
inftrudlion  and  amufement  of  naturalifts, 
phyficians,  theologians,  and  lawyers  : — my 
fecond  predecefibr,  Sarah  Fielding,  the 
worthy  fifter  of  our  exquifite  novelift,  pub- 
lifhed, in  1755,  an  Englifn  periodical  paper 
entitled  ^he  Old  Maid y\v\\\(i\\  was  republilhed 
in  a fingle  volume. 

If,  peradvcnture,  my  gentle  reader,  thou 

B 2 haft 
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haft  ever  had  occafion  to  vindicate  thyfclf 
from  an  unmerited  imputation  of  rudenefs 
and  malevolence,  thou  wilt  readily  allow  the 
unknown  and  miftaken  author  of  this  eftay 
to  aftlime  an  honeft  pride  in  obferving, 
that  he  has  infinitely  more  diferetion  and 
delicacy  than  the  learned  Do6tor  Kornman- 
nus,  and  not  lefs  tendernefs  for  the  fifter- 
hood  than  the  very  amiable  Ipinfter  Sarah 
Fielding, 

In  proof  of  the  firft  article,  I will  only  in- 
form the  fociety  of  Maidens,  that  the  pro- 
found and  over-curious  Doflor  Kornmannus 
introduces,  in  his  very  ferious  performance, 
feveral  chapters,  whofe  bare  titles  I could 
not  repeat  to  them  without  bluflring  As 
to  the  fecond  article,  of  tendernels  for  the 

fifterhood, 

* l,et  me  obferve,  however,  in  behalf  of  my  lefs 
xeferved  brother  Kornmannus,  that  in  compofing  his 
elaborate  treatife  on  Virgins,  he  appears  to  have  been 
aftuated-by  a benevolent  motive,  and  to  have  well  un- 
derftood  the  fubjeft  which  he  treats ; as  the  learned 
reader  will  fufiicicntly  perceive  from  the  following 
words  of  his  preface : 
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fiflerhood,  what  has  the  author  of  this  eflay, 
who  is  fometitnes  accufed  of  treating  his 
fair  clients  with  farcaftic  cruelty,  what  has 
he  ever  faid  more  farcaftic,  than  the  following 
harmlefs  expreiTion  of  that  pleafant  member 
of  dieir  own  community,  Sarah  Fielding, 
who'  declares,  In  the  firft  number  of  her  pe- 
riodical work,  “ftie  is  of  opinion  Old 
Maids  are  only  mifchievous,  like  monkies, 
for  want  of  employment.” 

But  in  truth,  all  general  good-humoured 
pleafantry,  or  juft  reproof,  pointed  againft 
the  failings  of  any  community,  though  they 
may  perhaps  at  the  moment  awaken,  in  fome 
worthy  members,  a hafty  fpark  of  corporation 
refenbnent,  if  1 may  hazard  fuch  a phrafe, 
yet  never  produce,  in  candid  bofoms,  any 
lading  difpleafure. 

As  a pleafing  omen  of  my  future  fuccels 

“ Non  ardor  aliauis  aut  furor  nimius,  fed  ut 
“ eariim  peflora  exacuremus,  et  bonam  fimiil  gratiam 
“ nobis  apud  eas  conciliemus,  inaxime  cum  Jioc  genus 
“ apprime  irritabile  fiet,  matcriam  hancce  fumpfi 
*quam.”  Kornnianni  Pradatio,  edit.  1654. 
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in  appeafing  thofe  good  Oid  Maidens,  whom 
I have  undefignedly  offended,  let  me  clofe 
this  chapter  by  inferting,  with  the  praife  it 
dcferves,  the  following  pidlure  of  celibacy, 
drawn  by  my  favourite  predeceffor,  Sarah 
Fielding  j and,  if  my  partiality  for  this  ad- 
mirable Old  Maid  does  not  deceive  me, 
her  allegorical  tablet  is  not  unworthy  of 
Addifon  himfelf. 

After  dcfcribing  her  vifit,  in  a vifion,  to 
the  temple  of  Marriage,  and  her  precipitate 
retreat  from  thence,  in  confequence  of  the 
alarm,  which  the  terrific  attendants  of  that 
divinity  excited ; Ihe  enters  the  grove  con- 
fecrated  to  Celibacy,  and  proceeds  thus  in 
her  account  of  it : 

“If  my  heart  beat  with  rapture  at  en- 
•“  tering  the  avenues  leading  to  the  temple 
“ of  Marriage,  thofe  which  led  to  the  abode 
“ of  this  folitary  goddefs  produced  a very 
contrary  effeft  j the  grove  was  compofed 
“ of  evergreens,  which  caft  a gloomy  and 
“ melancholy  fhade ; the  way  was  rough 
and  thorny,  and  covered  with  plants  of 

“ the 
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“ the  mofl  unpleafing  afpedl ; no  flowers 
perfumed  the  air,  no  feathered  warblers 
drained  their  little  throats ; the  bird  of 
Pallas  whooted  from  the  boughs,  and 
“ breaking  the  folemn  filence,  call  a damp 
“ upon  my  heart,  which  almofl;  tempted 
« me  to  return  to  the  deity  I had  juft 
rejefted:  Shame  however  urged  me  to 
perfevere,  and  with  infinite  labour  I at 
length  reached  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  on 
“ which  ftood  the  temple.  I entered  with 
relu61:ancc,  which  was  not  leflened  by 
the  appearance  of  the  goddefs : ftie  was 
feated  on  a throne  of  ebony  j her  counte- 
« nance  was  fevere,  her  complexion  pale 
and  unanimated ; fiie  wore  a loofe  robte 
“ of  the  pureft  white,  a garland  of  willow 
on  her  head,  and  held  in  her  hand  a 
branch  of  barren  yew:  Chaftity  and 
Pride  fupported  her  train ; before  her 
ftood  Neglea,  Contempt,  and  Derifion, 
but,  as  her  port  was  majeftic  and  haughty, 
“ fhe  overlooked  them,  and  kept  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  a veiy  beautiful  perfonage  at 
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her  hand ; who,  fronn  her  eafy  compofed 
mien,  I rightly  guelTed  to  be  T ranquillity. 

As  I drev/  nearer,  the  cloud  on  the 
brow  of  Celibacy  feemed  to  dirperfe,  and 
I could  obferve  in  her  an  air  of  ferenity 
which  had  elcaped  my  obfervation  at  a 
greater  diftance  ^ her  whole  form  feemed 
‘‘  more  pleafing  as- 1 advanced,  and  I was 
“ already  inclining  to  enlift  under  her  ban- 
ners,  when,  on  waving  her  hand,  a youth 
approached,  lovely  as  the  blufh  of  morn- 
“ ing,  and  breathing  the  odoins  of  the 
fpring : his  air  was  noble  and  difengaged ; 
his  countenance  was  flufhed  with  health 
“ and  fparkled  with  vivacity  and  fpirit; 
“ his  flowing  garments,  which  fluttered  in 
" the  breeze,  his  carelefs  locks,  floating 
in  wanton  ringlets  on  his  fhoulders,  and 
the  rod  of  manumiffion  in  his  hand,  dif- 
covered  him  to  be  Liberty. 

I gave  him  my  hand  in  a tranfport  of 
“ pleafure ; and  he,  with  a fmile  of  appro- 
bation,  delivered  me  to  Peace  and  Con- 
tentment,  the  conftant  companions  of 

his 
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his  fteps,  commanding  them  to  lead  me 
‘‘  to  the  temple  of  Happinefs,  which  ftood 
“ at  an  equal  diRance  from  the  rival  fanes 
« of  Celibacy  and  Marriage,  and  received 
“ indifcriminately  from  both,  fuch  as  were 
introduced  by  the  amiable  pair,  who 
were  now  my  conduftors.  My  joy  at 
‘‘  this  command  was  fo  great  as  to  break 
‘‘  the  fetters  of  deep,  and  reftore  me  to  old 
age  and  wrinkles. 

“ However,  though  my  beauty  vaniflied 
« with  my  dream,  I have  the  fatisfadlion  of 
“ finding  myfelf  really  accompanied  by 
peace  and  contentment  i as  a pi  oof  of 
« which,  1 need  only  remind  my  readers, 
that  I am  at  this  time  of  lire,  and  in  a 
Rate  generally  attended  with  fpleen  and 
ill-nature,  one  of  the  beft-humoured  crea- 
« tures  breathing ; and,  inftead  of  gadding 
about  to  vent  my  fpleen  upon  my  innocent 
neighbours,  and  make  other  people  uneafy, 
like  moft  of  my  fiRerhood,  am,  as  you  fee, 
very  inoffenfively  blotting  paper,  and 
wearing  out  my  fmall  remains  of  fpirits 

“ and 
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Id 

and  cyc-fight  in  the  fervice,  and  for  the 
amufement  of  my  fellow  citizens.  I 
heartily  wifh,  for  the  peace  of  fociety, 
“ every  Old  Maid  in  the  bills  of  mortality 
was  as  haimlefsly  employed!” 

The  Old  Maid,  N“  21. 

The  fpirit  and  benevolence  of  this  ad- 
mirable ipinfter,  have  put  me  into  high 
good-humour  with  the  fifterhood.  I fhall 
now  cherifh  a lively  hope,  that  even  the 
more  rigid  Old  Maids,  who  frowned  on  the 
firfl  appearance  of  this  well-intended  eflay, 
may  happily  fmile  on  a re-perufal  of  it  in 
this  corrected  edition  j fince  I have  affidu- 
oufly  e;ideavoured  to  erafe  every  paflage, 
cited  from  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
which  1 imagined  the  niceft  of  my  maiden 
readers  could  objedt  to,  either  as  dull  or 
indelicate. 

With  mutual  kiud^iejsi  jujily  duCy 
Let  usy  dear  fijierhoody  combine  / 
yiild  virtues  may  I fix  with  you  I 
Tou  make  the  modeji  graces  mine  / 

fbe 
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^he  world  JJjall  by  this  union  gahu 
What  worldlings  Jay  is  rarely  Jeen  ; 
/In  author  neither  grojs  nor  ^ainy 
4)id  Old  Maids  clarified  fromjpleen. 
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CHAP.  ir. 

Cn  Monnjlic  Virgins,  and  the  Miracles 
ajcribed  to  them. 

enthufiaftic  eloquence  of  the 
different  faints,  whom  we  have  juil: 
reviewed,  had  undoubtedly  great  influence 
in  augumenting  the  multitiKle  of  religious 
Old  Maids.  But  it  was  not  the  only  caufe 
which  produced  this  effecl : — to  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  holy  fathers  we  may  add  the 
univerfal  and  dazzling  idea  of  fupernatural 
power,  fuppofed  to  reflde  in  the  monaftic 
virgin  of  immaculate  purity.  Many  fe- 
males would  enter  with  ambitious  zeal  into 
a ftate  vdiich  gave  them  a fair  profpeft  of 
acquiring  the  very  flattering  privilege  of 
working  miracles:  and  in  thofe  ages,  w'hen 
diverfe  miracles  were  aferibed  to  the  chafle 
and  pious  daughters  of  many  a convent, 
every  nun  of  lively  imiagination,  who  had 
the  flightefl:  acquaintance  with  the  legends 

of 
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of  her  filterhood,  might  readily  hope  for  a 
privilege  of  which  examples  were  fo  com- 
mon. The  lives  of  the  female  faints  con- 
tain an  infinitude  cf  miraculous  incidents  in 
honour  of  virginity.  My  readers  would 
hardly  thank  me  for  reviving  a large  col- 
letlion  of  thefe  forgotten  wonders  ; yet  let 
me  obfer'/e,  with  the  great  Montefquieu 
that  the  lyes  contained  in  thefe  lives  re- 
“ late  to  the  manners  of  the  time and  it 
forms  a part  of  my  defign,  to  exhibit  iii  tliis 
work  the  manners  and  fentiments  of  dilfer- 
ent  ages,  relating  to  that  interePcing  condi- 
tion of  female  life  whicJi  I have  chofen  for 
my  fubjeft.  Every  author  muft  allow  a place 
to  many  abfurdities,  if  he  means  to  give 
a hiftory  of  hum.an  opinions,  though  on  a 

* jc  crols  bien  quc  c’cll  unc  fauiTete  (fays  t’us 
1 bold  and  manly  writer,  on  a paffagc  in  the  lire  of  an 
obfcure  faint)  mais  c’ed  une  fauflete  tres-anciennc : le 
fond  de  la  vie  et  Ics  menfonges  fe  rapportent  aux 
mceurs  et  aiix  loix  du  temps ; et  ce  font  ces  mccurs  et 
ces  loLx  que  Ton  cherche  ici. 

Jj’  Efpritdes  Loix,  lib.  xxx.  chap.  21. 
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fingle  topic.  The  more  ridlciilous  an  an-' 
cient  legend  may  appear  to  us,  the  more 
forcibly  will  it  fliew  us  the  extent  and  influ- 
ence of  popular  credulity.  I fliall,  there- 
fore, feledl  a few  fupernatural  anecdotes  of 
pious  virgins  j and,  to  render  them  the  more 
interefting,  I fliall  confine  myfelf  to  the  holy 
maidens  of  our  own  country.  If  we  wiflied 
to  produce  the  ftrongefl;  example  of  mira- 
culous power  aferibed  to  martyred  chaftity, 
we  might  pitch  on  the  adventures  of  St. 
Ofitha,  a religious  and  royal  virgin  of  Eflex, 
who,  being  murdered  and  beheaded  by  Da- 
nifli  pirates,  in  the  ninth  century,  is  faid, 
like  fome  poetical  heroes  of  romance,  to 
have  carried  her  fevered  head  in  her  own 
hands  to  a church  at  a confiderable  diftance 
from  the  fpot  whcre^flie  was  flain 

* Dani  ihfideles  ....  ipfam  fanflam  Ofitham  caplte 
obtrnneant:  at  corpus  exangue  mox  fefe  fubrigit,  et 
caput  humi  jacens  manibus  apprehendit ; reftoque 
gradu  et  firmis  velHgiis  progrediens  ufque  ad  eccle- 
fiam  apoftolorum  fanftorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  per  tria 
fere  ftadia,  illud  deportat : quod  accidit  circa  an- 
Dum  870.  Du  Monflier,  Martyrologium,  p.  393. 

The 
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The  memory  of  this  fair  and  chafte  fiinC 
was  lield  in  peculiar  veneration,  as  appears 
from  a circumftance  recorded  in  one  of  our 
early  monaftic  chronicles.  Alfward,  bifhop 
of  London,  was  afflifted  with  a leprofy,  and 
his  diftemper  was  fuppofed  to  be  a punifh- 
ment  which  he  drew  upon  himfelf,  by  in- 
Ipedting  this  buried  virgin,  whofe  body  lay 
within  his  diocefe,  with  a profane  curio- 
fity,  and  pilfering  fomc  reliques  from  her 
grave  *. 

Among  the  moft  meritorious  of  our  holy 
maidens,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  reckon  the 
chafte  St.  Bridget  of  Scotland,  who,  having 
refolved  on  perpetual  virginity,  and  being 
perfecuted  by  the  addreffes  of  an  ardent 
lover,  prayed  to  heaven  that  ftie  might  be 
relieved  from  his  diftrefiing  importunities  by 
the  fudden  lofs  of  her  beauty.  Her  pious 

* Cum  virginls  martyris  corpus  aufu  temerario 
infpicere,  et  aliquas  inde  reliqulas  auferre  prefu- 
meret,  cUvino,  ut  crecUtur,  judicio  tantse  tcmerltatis 
pcenam  folvit.  Hiiloria  Ramrllenfis, 

edit.  Gale,  p.  452. 
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biographers  inform  us,  that  this  fingular 
petition  was  immediately  granted ; —her 
lovely  countenance  was  Inftantly  deformed, 
and  the  dangerous  luftre  of  her  eyes  was 
drowned  in  blood.  But  we  have  the  confo- 
lation  of  being  told,  by  the  lame  authority, 
that  flit  recovered  her  charms  as  foon  as  her 
purity  was  perfedlly  fecure. 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  legends  of  mere 
martyrologifts,  I fliall  relate,  from  the  moll 
refpeftable  of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  a mi- 
raculous anecdote,  which  not  only  fliews 
the  wonderful  eftimation  in  which  monaftic 
virginity  was  held,  but  even  proves  that 
the  king  himfelf  was  not  fafe,  if  he  prefumed 
to  queflion  or  deride  the  continence  of  a 
canonized  virgin. 

The  celebrated  William  of  Malmlbiiry 
has  enlivened  the  hillory  of  Englifli  prelates 
with  the  following  account  of  a religious  and 
royal  maiden,  whofe  name  was  Editha.  This 
lady,  the  daughter  of  Edgar,  a monarch 
diftinguiflied  by  his  military  fpirit  and  his 
amorous  adventures,  w^as  early  devoted  to  a 

life 
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lire  of  monaftic  purity  ; and  is  laid  to  have 
difplayed  all  the  gentle  virtues  in  the  mo- 
nalteiy  of  Wilton.  Though  a profeffed 
nun,  fhe  ventured  to  indiiln-e  herfelf  in 

O 

fplendid  apparel  j and  Avhen  reproved  by  St. 
Ethelwok:  for  her  finery,  Ihe  defended  her- 
felf,  with  a pious  vivacity,  by  a quotation 
from  St.  Auguflin,  affirming  that  pride  was 
often  feen  in  a fordid  habit,  and  humility  in 
a golden  veil.  In  her  devotions  fhe  was  fo 
fervent,  that  the  great  St.  Dunftan,  who  be- 
held her  during  the  confecracion  of  a cliurch 
which  fire  had  built,  was  enraptured  with 
her  piety.  On  obferving,  that  flie  fre- 
quently extended  her  thumb,  to  make  the 
fign  of  the  crofs,  this  prophetic  faint  ex- 
claimed, May  that  bleficd  finger  never 
decay  !”  and  burfi:  into  a tender  paffion  of 
tears,  fo  violent  as  to  fnake  with  his  fob- 
bing the  deacon  who  Hood  next  him.  On 
j being  aiTed  the  realbn  of  his  diforder,  he 
replied,  This  blooming  rofc  will  foon 
“ v/ither  ; th:s  dove,  fo  dear  to  heaven,  will 
fly  away  f om  us  in  fix  weeks  from  this 
VoL.  HI.  C day.’* 
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day.”  His  prophecy  was  accomplifhed : 
the  royal  virgin  expired  at  the  precife 
time  he  had  foretold  ; and  the  fame  holy 
man  beheld  her  in  a vifion,  walking  hand  in 
hand  with  the  fainted  martyr  to  whom  Ihe 
had  dedicated  the  church,  and  command- 
ing that  fuch  reverence  fliould  be  paid  to 
her  on  earth  as  fhe  received  in  heaven.— 
Miracles  became  frequent  at  her  tomb 
At  a fubfequent  period,  when  king  Ca- 

* The  curious  reader  may  wifh  to  fee  the  whole 
account  of  this  fingular  apparition,  which  I have 
foftened  and  abridged. — Ita  crebrefcentibus  ad  turn" 
bam  miraculis,  ediftum  ut  cfFerretur  virginis  corpus ; 
inventumque  totum  in  cineres  folutum,  prxtcr  digi- 
tum  et  alvum,  alvoque  fubjedla;  unde  fandlo  dubi- 
tanti  virgo  ipfa  per  vifum  afliftit ; dicens,  non  mirum 
efi'e  fi  partes  illai  corporis  putruerint,  quod  ufus  ha- 
beat  exanimata  corpora  in  quofdam  arcanos  naturae 
finus  defluere,  et  ipfa  utpote  puella  membris  illis 
peccaverit ; cteterum  ventrem  nulla  corrumpi  jufte 
putredine,  qui  nulla  unquam  aculeatus  lit  libidine : 
immunem  fe  fuille  crapuhe  et  carnalis  copul^e. 

Will.  Malinf.  de  Geftis  Pontilicum, 

lib.  ii.  p.  252. 
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hute  die  TLine.  \v!io  v/as  apt,  fays  die  fime 
pious  hilLOiian,  to  faryi'i"-e  the  faints  of 
England,  happened  to  vifit  Wilton,  he 
treated  the  memory  of  tlie  chafte  and  holy 
Edicha  with  jocular  contempt ; aEirming, 
that  he  could  never  believe  fne  was  juftly 
fainted  for  chaftity,  as  Eie  was  the  daughter 
of  Edgar,  the  m.oll:  wanton  of  princes. 
W'hile  he  fpoke  thus  with  the  irreverence  of 
a barbarian,  he  was  reproved  by  the  arch- 
bifhop  Ednodus.  Canute  growing  angry, 
orders  the  fepulchre  to  be  opened,  that  he 
mic^ht  fee  what  appearance  of  landtity  the 
dead  virgin  would  difeover.  The  mau- 
being  burfc  afunder,  the  dv-Cealed, 
fpreading  her  veil  before  her  face  as  low  as 
her  girdle,  vvas  ieen  to  aiile  and  attach  the 
infolent  monarch  Overcome  with  ter- 
ror, throwing  back  his  head,  and  lofing  the 
ftrength  of  Ids  knees,  he  fell  to  the  ground, 

♦ Eitrado  ergo  maufolco,  defunda,  oppanfo  ante 
faciem  velo  cingulo  tenus,  afiiirgere,  et  in  coniuma- 
cem  regem  iinpctuni  tiiccrc,  ^ id. 
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and  remained  breathlefs  fo  long,  that  he 
was  luppofed  to  be  dead  ; but  his  faculties 
returning  by  degrees,  he  rejoiced  to  find 
that,  although  feverely  chaftifed,  he  had  a 
feafon  left  him  for  penitence.  The  feftival  of 
the  chafte  Editha  is  therefore  held  venerable 
in  many  parts  of  England  ; and  no  one  can 
think  of  profaning  it  with  impunity. 

Such  are  the  anecdotes  W’hich  the  mofl; 
fenfible  and  accompliflied  of  our  ancient 
hiftorians  has  related  of  one  royal  and  pious 
maiden.  Several  incidents  of  a fimilar  caft 
might  be  eafily  collefted ; but  I apprehend 
the  preceding  is  fufficient  to  fhew,  in  a very 
ftrong  point  of  view,  the  ideas  of  our  ancef- 
tors  concerning  the  fupernatural  powers  of 
a fpotlefs  virgin.  What  real  influence  fuch 
ideas  may  have  had  in  augmenting  the  mul- 
titude of  genuine  Old  Maids,  I fliall  leave 
the  contemplative  fifterhood  to  confider. 
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CHAP.  Ilf. 

On  the  Bedim  and  Fall  of  Monajlic  Vir^ 

ginity. 

Ages  have  exiiled,  in  which  a paf- 
fion  for  monaftic  chaftity  appears 
to  have  Ipread,  like  an  epidemical  diforder, 
through  the  female  world,  and  ladies  of  the 
moft  elevated  rank  feem  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly expofed  to  this  religions  hyluenza. 
The  great  hiftorian,  who  has  lately  exhi- 
bited a magnificent  picture  of  declining 
Rome,  delineates,  with  his  ufual  fpirit,  the 
pious  pomp  and  oftentation,  with  which  the 
three  daughters  of  the  emperor  Arcadius 
dedicated  their  virginity  to  God.  He  in- 
forms us,  that  “ the  obligation  of  their 
vow  was  inferibed  on  a tablet  of  gold 
and  gems,  which  they  publicly  offered 
in  the  great  church  of  Conftantinople : 
“ their  palace  was  converted  into  a monaf- 
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tery ; and  all  males,  except  the  guides  of 
their  confcience,  the  faints  who  had  for- 
“ gotten  the  diftindlion  of  fexes,  were  feru- 
“ puloiifly  excluded  from  the  holy  threfh- 
“ old*-.” 

A female  facrifice  announced  to  the 
world  v/ith  fuch  dazzling  fplendor,  muH 
iiave  had  great  efFecl  in  extending  the  con- 
tagious paffion  for  monadic  virginity ; and, 
in  the  fucceeding  ages,  we  find  that  many 
queens  and  princefies,  in  different  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  preferred  the  chafte  comfort  of 
monadic  continence  to  all  the  parade  and 
pleafure  of  royal  dignity.  We  have  feen,  in  a 
former  chapter  of  this  Efiay,  that  the  married 
royal  fair  ones,  as  well  as  the  fingle,  afpired 
to  that  celedial  crown  of  virginity,  whicl^ 
was  confidered  as  fuperiqr  to  every  earthly 
diadem  j and  many  of  thefe  virgin  wives 
(to  give  them  the  drange  appellation  which 
they  coveted)  appear  to  have  obtained,  from 
the  religious  complaifance  of  their  hufbands^ 

* Gibbon,  vol.  lii.  p.  311;.  edit.  1781. 
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a very  plaufible,  if  not  an  unqueftlonable 
title  to  the  prime  objecft  of  their  ambition, 
in  this  wonderful  fpecies  of  purity,  the 
royal  fair  ones  of  England  leem  to  have 
furpalTed  thofe  of  other  countries.— A very 
amufing  Italian  author,  who  has  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  modern  world  is  not  in- 
ferior to  the  ancient  in  virtues  of  every 
clafs,  among  his  examples  of  the  moll:  fin- 
gular  modern  chaftity,  has  mentioned  the 
Englifh  queen  Edikruda,  whom  he  confi- 
ders  as  the  wife  of  three  hujbands,  yet  juftly 
canonized  ds  a ‘virgin  *.  The  extraordi- 
nary merit  aicrioed  to  this  royal  Old  Maid 
of  England,  m.ade  me  fearch  minutely  into 
the  hiftory  of  fo  interefting  a perfonage.  I 
find  that  the  Ediltruda  of  this  courteous 
Italian  writer,  is  the  lady  celebrated  by  our 
venerable  Bede  under  the  name  of  .^Edil- 
thryda;  a lady  whofe  adventures  I have 
mentioned  in  a preceding  chapter,  on  a dif- 

^ • See  a curious  book,  Intitled,  L’hoggldi  overo 
gl’  ingegni  non  inferiori  a’  paffati.  Venetia,  1658, 
parte  leconda,  p.  437. 
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ferent  occafion.  I will  here  add,  that  oun 
honeft  hidorian,  who  allows  her  o}dy  two 
hujbands,  yet  vouches  for  lier  virginity  in 
the  following  remarkable  terms.  — After 
faying  that  fhe  refided  twelve  years  with 
Ecgfrid  the  king,  her  lad  hufband,  and  yet 
remained  a perpetual  virgin  of  glorious  in- 
tegrity, he  thus  proceeds  ; — To  me,  and 
“ to  fome  others,  who  doubted  if  this  ' 
“ were  really  fo,  bifltop  Wilfrid,  of  blelTed  i 
“ memory,  declared  that  he  was  himfelf  a | 
“ perfeft  witnefs  of  her  integrity  : for  Ecg-  | 
“ Irid  had  promifed  to  give  him  an  ample  j 
edate,  and  a large  dim  of  money,  if  he  j 
could  perfuade  the  queen  to  admit  his  j 
“ embraces ; being  adlired  that  fhe  loved  no  ^ 
man  better.  Nor  daould  we  doubt,”  con-  ^ 
tinues  the  honed  Bede,  ''  that  a circum-  I 
dance  could  happen  even  in  our  time, . 

“ which  faithful  hidorians  inform  us  w^as  ! 
very  frequent  in  the  preceding  age  | 

Frivolous  I 

* Cujus  confortio  cum  duodec’im  annis  uteretur, 
perpetua  tamen  manfit  virginitatis  integritate  glo- 
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I'rivolous  and  nonfenfical  as  anecdotes  of 
this  kind  may  appear  to  a faftidious  critic^ 
they  particularly  deferve  the  attention  ot 
the  truly  philofopical,  as  they  inftrudt  us 
in  that  moft  interelhing  branch  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  the  hiftory  of  manners.  Al- 
though the  opinions  and  pra^flices  of  our  age 
afford  but  little  countenance  to  the  faet  fo 
candidly  lupported  by  the  venerable  Bede, 
the  moll  fceptical  reader  may  incline  to  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  it,  when  he  confiders  that, 
in  the  days  of  i^ldilthryda,  to  lead  the  life 
of  a nun  was  efteeined  the  height  of  human 
happinefs,  and  the  fureft  palTport  to  celef- 


riofa;  ficut  mihimet  feifeitanti,  cum  hoc  an  ita  eflet 
auibufdam  veniffet  in  dubium,  beata;  memoria;  Vil- 
frid  epifeopus  referebat,  dicens  fe  teftem  integritatis 
ejus  cfTe  certifiimum : adeo  ut  Ecgfrulus  proinHerit  fe 
ei  terras  ac  pecunlas  multas  effe  donaturum,  fi  regi- 
na;  pofTet  perfuadcre  ejus  uti  connubio;  quia  feiebat 
illam  nullum  virorum  plus  illo  diligere.  Nec  diffi- 
dendum  eft  noftra  etiam  a;tate  fieri  potuifle,  quod 
a:vo  prrecedente  aliquoties  fadlum  fideles  hiftorhe 
parrant.  Hill.  Egclcf.  p.  162.  edit.  Cantab.  1722. 
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tial  beatitude : nay,  to  become  the  parent 
of  a nun  was  regarded  as  a blelTing  of  fucU 
importance,  that  fome  good  ladies  w’ere 
contented  to'facrifice,  for  this  bleffing,  the 
glory  arifing  from  that  continent  virtue,  in 
which  they  prided  themfelves  fo  devoutly. 
This  remark  is  grounded  on  an  anecdote 
as  curious  as  the  preceding,  w'hich  Dugdale 
has  inferred  in  his  Monaflicon,  from  the 
manufeript  chronicles  of  John,  the  vicar  of  j 
Tinm.outh.  This  pious  hiftorian  has  re-  j 
corded,  that  a nobleman,  whom  he  calls  ; 
Wolfhelmus,  having  children  by  his  wife,  i 
refided  with  her  for  eighteen  years  in  per- 
feft  continence ; when  an  angel  appeared,  j 
and  exhorted  this  chafte  couple  to  cohabit  ^ 
once  more,  for  the  fake  of  producing  a ■' 
fpoufe  for  Chriflj  and  then  to  perfevere  in 
their  former  purity  of  life  The  fuggef- 

* Ex  uxore  fua  lil)eros  procreans,  cum  conj age  fiia- 
oftodecim  annis,  ufqiie  ad  provedlam  ctatem,  'cosli- 
bem  vitam  duxit.  Angelas  autem  Domini  trina  vifi- 
one  utrumque  hortatus  ell;  ut  convenirent,  quia  fpon- 
I'am  Chrifti  generarent ; et  de  CeCtero  propolitum  fer- 
v’arent.  Monallicon  Anglicanum,  tom.  i.  p.  256. 
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tion  of  the  angel  was  not  difregarded  ; and 
tills  lieaven-dircdced  intercourle  gave  birth 
to  Wolfhildis,  who  became  a nun  of  fuch 
fignal  purity,  that  Hie  rejedted  the  rich  of- 
fers, and  efcaped  from  the  anaorous  purfuit, 
of  king  Edgar;  although  Wenfleda,  the 
aunt  of  that  licentious  monarch,  conde- 
feended  to  acd  as  the  bafe  minifter  of  his 
pleafures,  and  employed  the  moft  ungene- 
rous artifice  to  enfnare  this  refolute  and  il- 
luftriouS  virgin. 

But  if  there  were  times  in  which  monadic 
chafiity  appeared  fo  firm  as  to  refill  and 
triumph  over  the  importunities  even  of  royal 
intrigue,  we  mull  confefs  that,  in  other  lea- 
fons,  it  alTumed  a very  different  appearance, 
and  turned  at  laft  into  the  mod  deplorable 
frailty. 

The  venerable  Bede  has  himfelf  given  us 
a very  driking  pidlure  of  monadic  enoi- 
mities,  in  his  epidle  to  Ecgbert.  From 
this  we  learn,  that  many  young  men,  who 
had  no  title  to  the  monadic  profelTion,  got 
podelfion  of  monaderies,  where,  indead  of 
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engaging  in  the  defence  of  their  countiy, 
as  their  age  and  rank  required,  they  inr 
dulged  themfelves  in  the  moft  diffolute  in- 
dolence, And  did  not  abltain  from  the  vir- 
o'ins  that  v/ere  devoted  to  God 

We  learn  from  Dugdale,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  tlic  Second,  the  nuns  of  Amfbury 
abbey  in  Wiltfliire  were  expelled  from  that 
religious  houfe,  on  account  of  their  incon- 
tinence  -f  ; and,  to  exhibit  in  the  moft  lively 
colours  the  total  corruption  of  monaftic 
chaftity,  Bifliop  Burnet  informs  us,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  that  when  the 
nunneries  were  vifited  by  the  command  of 

♦ Ideoque  vacantes,  ac  fine  conjuglo,  exafto  tem» 
pore  pubertads,  nullo  condnenda:  propofito  per- 
durent,  atque  hanc  ob  rem  vel  patriam  fuam,  pro  qua 
militare  debueranl,  trans  mare  abeuntes  relinquant, 
vel  majore  fcelere  atque  impudenda,  qui  propofitum 
caPdtads  non  habent,  luxuris  ac  fornicationi  defer- 
viant,  neque  ab  ipfis  facratis  Deo  virginibus  abfti- 
nea^.  Epiftola  Venerabilis  Bcd$ 

ad  Ecgbertum  Andftitem. 

f Monafiicon,  vol.  i.  p.  1 9 1 . 
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Henry  the  Eighth,  whole  houfes  were 
fount!  almoftall  with  child 
When  wc  confider  to  what  oppreflive  in- 
dolence, to  what  a variety  of  wretcheci- 
nefs  and  guilt,  the  young  and  fair  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cloifter  were  frequently  be- 
trayed, we  ought  to  adiTiire  thofe  benevo- 
lent authors,  who,  when  the  tide  of  reli- 
gious prejudice  ran  very  Erong  in  favour  of 
monaftic  virginity,  had  fpirit  enough  to  op- 
pofe  the  torrent,  and  to  caution  the  devout 
and  tender  fex  againft  fo  dangerous  a pro- 
feflion.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the 
character  of  Erafmus  appears  with  the  moll 
amiable  luftre ; and  his  name  ought  to  be 
eternally  dear  to  the  female  world  in  parti- 
cular. Though  his  ftudies  and  conftitu- 
tion  led  him  almoft  to  idolize  thofe  elo- 
quent fathers  of  the  church,  who  have 
magnified  monaftic  virginity,  his  good  fenfe, 
and  his  accurate  furvey  of  human  life, 

• I quote  tlie  words  of  the  Birtiop.  Sec  his  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
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enabled  him  to  judge  of  the  mlfery  iri 
winch  female  youth  was  continually  in- 
volved by  a precipitate  choice  of  the  veil; 
He  knew  the  fuccefsful  arts  by  which  the 
fiibtle  and  rapacious  Monks  inveigled 
young  women  of  opulent  families  into 
the  cloifter,  and  he  exerted  his  lively 
and  delicate  wit  in  oppofition  to  fo  per- 
nicious an  evil.  The  writings  of  many 
eminent  authors  have  been  levelled  againft 
the  abufes  of  the  monaflic  life;  but  feveral 
of  thefe,  like  the  noted  work  of  the  hu- 
morous Rabelais,  appear  to  have  flowed 
from  a fpirit  as  wanton  and  licentious  as 
ever  lurked  in  a convent^  and  abound  in 
language  offenfive  to  every  decent  reader. 
It  is  not  thus  with  Erafinus ; his  two  dia- 
logues, intitled,  ‘The  Virgin  averfe  to  Mar- 
riagCi  and  The  Penitent  Virgin^  are  written 
with  admirable  plealantry,  and  feem  to 
have  been  didfated  by  a chafle  and  angelic 
defire  to  promote  the  felicity  of  woman. 

In  thofe  nations  of  Europe  where  nun- 
neries ftill  cxift,  how  many  lovely  viftims 

are 
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are  ccntiniially  facrlficed  to  the  avarice  or 
abfurd  ambition  of  inhuman  parents  ! The 
mifery  of  thefe  vi'flims  has  been  painted 
with  great  force  by  fome  benevolent  writers 
of  France,  and  particularly  by  that  admir- 
able novelill  Madame  de  Genlis,  in  her 
Letters  on  Education.  In  moft  of  thefe 
pathetic  hiftories,  that  are  fjunded  on  the 
abufs  of  convents,  the  mifery  originates 
from  the  parent,  and  falls  upon  the  child. 
The  reverfe  has  fometimes  happened  j and 
there  are  examples  of  unhappy  parents,  who 
have  been  rendered  miferable  by  the  reli- 
gious perverfity  of  a daughter.  In  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  that  very  amufing 
book,  the  Caiijes  Celcbres,  a book  which  Is 
faid  to  have  been  the  favourite  reading  of 
Voltaire,  there  is  a ftriking  hiftory  of  a girl 
under  age,  who  was  tempted  by  pious  arti- 
fice to  fettle  herfeif  in  a convent,  in  exprefs 
oppofitlon  to  parental  authority.  Her  pa- 
rents, who  had  vainly  tried  the  mod  tender 
perfuafion,  endeavoured  at  laft  to  redeem 
their  loft  child  by  a legal  procefs  againft 

the 
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the  nunnery  in  which  flie  was  imprifoned. 
The  pleadings  on  this  remarkable  trial 
may,  perhaps,  be  juftly  reckoned  among 
the  fined:  pieces  of  eloquence  that  the  law- 
yers of  France  have  produced.  Monfieur 
Gillet,  the  advocate  for  the  parents,  repre- 
fented,  in  the  bolded:  and  mod:  afFeflins: 
language,  the  extreme  bafenefs  of  this  reli- 
gious feduflion.  His  eloquence  appeared 
to  have  fixed  the  fentiments  of  the  judges ; 
but  the  caufe  of  fuperftition  was  pleaded  by 
an  advocate  of  equal  power,  and  it  finally 
prevailed.  The  unfortunate  parents  of  Marie 
Vernat,  for  this  was  the  name  of  the  de- 
luded girl,  were  condemned  to  refign  her 
for  ever,  and  to  make  a confiderable  pay- 
ment to  thofe  artful  devotees,  who  had 
pioufly  robbed  them  of  their  child. 

When  we  refiedt  on  the  various  evils 
that  have  arifen  in  convents,  wc  have  the 
ftronged:  reafon  to  rejoice  and  glory  in  that 
reformation,  by  which  the  nunneries  of 
England  were  aboliflied.  Yet,  it  would 

not 
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hot  be  candid  or  juft  to  confider  all  thefe  as 
the  mere  harbours  of  licentioufnefs,  fince 
we  are  told,  that  at  the  time  of  their  fup- 
preftion,  fome  of  our  religious  houfes  were 
very  honourably  dlftinguifl-ied  by  the  purity 
of  their  inhabitants.  The  vifitors,”  fays 
bilhop  Burnet,  ‘interceded  carneftly  for 
“ one  nunneiy  in  Oxfordftiire,  GodftoWj 
“ where  there  was  great  ftridlnefs  of  life, 
“ and  to  which  moft  of  the  young  gentle- 
“ women  of  the  country  were  fent  to  be 
“ bred ; fo  that  the  gentry  of  the  country 
“ defired  the  king  would  fpare  the  houfe  ; 
“ yet  all  was  inefteclual 

In  this  point  of  view,  much  undoubtedly 
may  be  faid  in  favour  of  convents  ; yet, 
when  the  arguments  on  both  fides  are  fairly 
weighed,  I apprehend  that  every  true  friend 
to  female  innocence  will  rejoice  in  thofe 
fenfible  regulations,  which  our  Catholic 
neighbours  have  lately  made  refpefting 

* Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  238. 
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nunneries,  and  which  feem  to  promife  theirtj 
imiverfal  abolition*;  an  event  which,  w^ 
are  told  by  experience,  would  be  far  frorrt' 
diminifhing  the  purity  of  the  female  world,; 
fmee  I can  fafely  aflert,  to  the  honour  of 
the  fifterhood,  that  at  this  day  there  arc 
more  genuine  Old  Maids  exifting  in  Eng- 
land, than  could  have  been  found  here  at 
any  period  of  our  hiftory,  when  our  ifland 
abounded  in  convents,  when  every  county 
contained  a multitude  of  nuns,  and  virgi- 
nity was  the  moft  fafliionable  of  all  pro- 
feflions. 

* See  a judicious  account  of  fuch  regulations  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tufeany,  in  the  Annual  Re- 
gifterof  1775.  Hiftory  of  Europe,  p.  148, 
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CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  SuppreJJion  of  Convents  in  France. 

SINCE  the  year  when  this  adven- 
turous little  book  firft  fallied  into  the 
world,  the  events  in  a neighbouring  king- 
dom have  been  fo  extraordinary,  and  impor- 
tant, as  to  attradl  the  attention  of  every 
friend  to  human  nature.  Whether  we  re- 
gard the  proceedings  in  France  as  fuggefted 
by  the  demons  of  anarchy,  or  guided  by 
the  good  angel  of  reformation,  they  are 
highly  interefting  to  all,  who  meditate  on 
the  affairs  of  earth  \ and  they  have  a pe- 
culiar claim  to  the  notice  of  the  profeft 
advocate  of  Old  Maids,  as  they  feem  to 
threaten  the  utter  extindtion  of  his  fair 
clients  in  one  of  the  moft  populous  nations 
in  Europe. 
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For  let  me  here  obferve,  to  the  honour  of 
our  fedate  Maidens,  that  the  light  gaiety 
of  their  fair  fillers  in  France  v/ill  hardly 
allow  them  to  polTefs  fuch-  laudable  dif- 
cretion,  fuch  deliberate  wifdom  in  the  choice  *' 
of  their  condition,  as  have  induced  many 
a worthy  Englllli  fpinller  to  prefer  the 
folitude  of  a fingle  life  to  the  allurements  of 
marriage,  when  marriage  had  nothing  to 
offer,  that  could  interell  the  heart:  fo  that 
if  no  cloiflers  are  to  be  found  to  cherifli 
elderly  virginity  in  France,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  apprehend,  that  in  a few  years, 
this  delightful  climiate,  v/hich  has  been  • 
fometimes  confidered  as  the  garden  of  the 
civilized  world,  though  it  may  grow  every 
day  more  and  more  produflive,  will  not 
produce  a fingle  Old  Maid.  But  an  idea, 
much  more  afflifling  to  a generous  and 
gallant  fpirit,  difturbed,  on  this  occafion,  the 
champion  of  the  fifterhood  : on  the  firlt 
rumour  that  convents  were  to  be  utterly 
fupprell,  he  was  grievouHy  apprehenfive, 
that  many  devout  Old  Maids  mull  cruelly 
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fuffer  from  fuch  an  arrangement  ■,  and,  had 
not  age  and  infirmity  rendered  it  impolTible 
for  him  to  fupport  the  adtive  charadler  of 
a knight-errant  iii  their  fervice,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  fallicd  forth  for  their 
protedlion,  though  at  the  hazard  of  making 
many  miftakes  as  palpable  as  the  grand 
miftake  imputed  to  the  mirror  of  modern 
chivalry,  who  is  fuppofed,  by  his  old 
friends,  to  have  millakeii  the  honefi:  wind- 
mill of  freedom  for  the  outrageous  giant 
of  anarchy ; and  to  have  tilted  againft  it 
fo  fiirioufly,  as  to  fniver  the  far-reaching 
and  flout  lance  of  his  rcafon  into  a heap 
of  radiant  fplinters  by  the  violence  of  his 
encounter.  But,  alas  ! the  time-w'orn  cham- 
pion of  Old  Maids  was  difabled  for  fuch 
a knightly  enterprizc,  at  the  important 
period,  when  his  heart  and  his  imagination 
would  have  otherwife  impelled  him  to  affift 
a thoufand  dulcineas  of  the  cloifler.  What 
his  misfortunes,  however,  rendered  him  un- 
fit to  accomplifli,  or  attempt  in  his  own 
perfon,  he  has  happily  efledled  by  two 
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worthy  fubflitutes,  two  noble  knights  of  our 
country — Sir  Orlando  Freemantle,  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Vertu.  Sir  Olando  is  one  of  thofe 
happy  beings,  who,  from  a native  airinefs 
and  intrepidity  of  fpirit,  has  the  ineftimhole 
power  of  overcoming  the  various  troubles 
of  life  by  holding  them  in  derifion. 

He  dafts  the  world  afide  and  lids  it  fajs^ 

He  feems  to  think  fo  lightly  of  afflic- 
tion, tliat  a fuperficial  obferver  might 
fiippofe  him  to  want  fenfibility,  and  think 
him  the  worft  friend  in  the  world  to  the 
affli(5led:  but  the  reverfe  would  be  much 
nearer  the  truth ; for  Sir  Orlando  has  a 
referved,  or  rather  a difguifed  tendernefs 
of  heart,  which  perpetually  operates  as 
an  ally,  or  a fecret  privy  counfcllor 
to  the  vifible  adlivity  and  vigour  of 
his  mind.  The  time  that  a common 
friend  would  devote  to  condoling  with 
the  wretched.  Sir  Orlando  would  eagerly 
employ  in  the  moft  flrenuous  endea- 
vours to  remove  the  fource  of  their 
wretchednefs : and  this  with  a mind  fo 
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unclouded  by  the  evils,  which  attra^^led  his 
compalTionate  attention,  that  he  would  jeft 
perhaps  on  the  very  mifery,  he  was  la- 
boLirins:  to  relieve. 

O 

His  old  aflbciate.  Sir  Nicholas,  has  a fplrlt 
cf  a lower  tone,  yet  of  equal  fweetnefs : he 
is  no  lefs  a real  friend  to  nature,  but  more 
fondly  enamoured  of  the  works  of  art.  He 
would  fpare  neither  trouble  nor  expence 
to  comfort  an  anxious  Old  Maid  on  the 
point  of  lofing  the  afylum  of  a convent ; but 
he  would  perhaps,  with  fuperior  ardour, 
exert  himfelf  to  deliver  from  the  damp  and 
darknefs  of  a cloider,  the  painted  head  of 
a finner,  in  preference  to  the  living  body 
of  a maiden  faint. 

It  happened  that  thefe  two  pleafant 
companions  were  pafiing  fome  days  with 
me,  when  the  expefted  fuppreflion  of  French 
convents  was  the  reigning  topic  of  the 
hour.  Ah,  what  a time,  I exclaimed,  with 
•a  generous  pafTion  for  enterprize,  in  which 
I could  not  participate,  what  a time  is  tills 
for  you  men  of  health,  leifure,  affluence, 
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and  fpirit!  Prepare  yourfelves  for  a de- 
lightful and  glorious  expedition  ; and,  under 
the  good  aufpices  of  nature  and  of  art, 
take  an  enlightened  furvey  \of  all  the 
provincial  convents  of  France,  before  they 
are  utterly  fupprefled.  What  a feafon 
for  you.  Sir  Nicholas,  to  refeue  many  a 
forgotten  yet  precious  little  pi£lure  of  your 
idol  Cerregio  j what  opportunities  for  you, 
my  gallant  Orlando,  to  indulge  your  romantic 
paffion  for  befriending  maidens  in  dillrefs  ! 
and  truft  me,  among  the  fair  Gallic  fufferers 
on  this  occafion,  you  might  find  many  an 
elderly  virgin  of  our'  country,  whom  the 
barbarous  pride  of  her  relations  has  con- 
demned, for  fome  imaginary  offence,  to 
languifli  in  early  life  amid  the  remote  ob- 
feurity  of  a foreign  cloifter.  Heavens  1 
continued  I,  fnaking  one  of  my  crutches, 
thefe  are  Old  Maids  for  whom  the  nobleft: 
heroes  of  Chivalry  would  have  been  proud 
to  contend  ! As  I fpoke  of  Corregio,  I ob^ 
ferved  the  eyes  of  Sir  Nicholas  began  to 
gliflen  with  lively  hope ; and  at  the  idea 
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of  many  a defertcd  daughter  of  Britain 
pining  through  life  in  a foreign  clolfter,  and 
at  laft  in  danger  of  lofing  even  that  woeful 
afylum,  the  manly  figure  of  Sir  Orlando 
fecmed  to  grow  more  than  mortal  with  a 
paflionate  defire  of  fuccouring  the  afflidled. 

• In  a word,  my  two  fpirited  friends  em- 
braced with  ardour  the  enterprize,  to  which 
I excited  them  j and  have  favoured  me  from 
time  to  time  with  a circumftantial  account 
of  their  difcoveries.  What  a rich  treafure 
have  I thus  accumulated  for  the  benevolent 
reader,  who  takes  a lively  InterefI:  in  all  that 
relates  to  elderly  maidens  ! What  an  en- 
chanting variety  is  now  before  me  of  pathe- 
tic fcenes  and  ludicrous  adventures ! I could 
indeed  wifh  to  adorn  thefe  little  volumes 
with  a few  felecl  anecdotes  from  this  ample 
aflemblage  of  all  that  is  curious,  on  a topic 
fo  intereuing ; but  the  delicacy  of  frlend- 
Ihiu  reftrains  me  from  this  indulgence,  as 
the  two  gallant  travellers  intend  to  oblige 
the  world  with  a minute  detail  of  their 
pnoU  curious  difcoveries  in  two  volumes 

of 
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of  an  imperial  fiz’e,  moft  fuperbly  decorated 
by  every  artift  of  eminence,  who  will  la- 
bour, with  fond  enthufiafm,  to  delineate 
the  precious  reliques  of  monaftic  virginity, 
before  it  finks  into  utter  annihilation. 

In  this  rare  and  mifcellaneous  colledlion 
of  conventual  curiofities,  there  are  feveral 
pieces  of  poetry  j as  I was  particularly 
affetled  by  one  poetical  fragment,  which 
delineates  the  heart-felt  fufferings  of  a fair 
Englifli  reclufe,  my  two  generous  and 
fympathetic  travellers  have  kindly  prefented 
it  to  me,  with  a re  quell  that  it  may  find  a 
place  in  thefe  pages. 

The  verfes  w'ere  founded  on  a private 
misfortune,  and  were  left  unfinlfiied,  they 
are  therefore  in  fome  parts  obfcure. 
To  remedy  this  imperfe6lion  as  much  as 
poflible,  I fhall  briefly  relate  a-  few  of  the 
moll  Angular  circumllances  in  the  life  of 
the  fair  fufferer  who  wrote  them.  Thefe 
circumllances  were  imparted  to  my  com- 
palTionate  travellers  by  her  intimate  friend, 
wlio  is  mentioned  in  the  verfes  under  the 

title 
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i title  of  Clara:  the  lady  herfelf  I lliall  dif- 
I tingihfla  by  no  name,  but  that  of  Sofronia  ; 

■ a name  flie  had  often  a melancholy  pleafiire 
j in  aniiming,  from  a remote  refemblance 
i fhe  difcovered  in  her  own  fate  to  that  of 
j a generous  vidlim,  the  Sofronia  of  Tafib ! 

I Bu"t,  alas  ! our  Englifh  Sofronia  had  adeftiny 
i much  more  fevere  than  what  the  fair  martyr 
i of  the  Italian  poet  endured  in  periHiing 
I with  the  objedl  of  her  afleftion.  She  was 
1 the  daughter  of  an  opulent  and  auftere 
t;  country  gentleman  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
i land;  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  mod  un- 
happily incurred  ‘ the  indignation  of  her 
3 father  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of 
unfortunate  circumfcances,  which  led  him 
to  believe,  that  his  only  daughter  was  fink- 
ing into  a mod  diOionourable  intrigue 
with  the  domcdic  of  a neighbouring  gentle- 
man. This  was  far  from  being  true: 
Sofronia  had  great  tendernefs  and  modedy 
in  her  character  ; with  an  equal  and  perhaps 
a geater  portion  of  dignity  and  pride. 
.She  was  however  involved  in  a fatal  pafTion 

for 
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for  a youth  of  high  birth,  and  confiderablc’ 
cxpe6tations,  but  of  a family  as  hoftile  to  3 
her  father’s  as  the  Capulet’s  to  the  Monta-  - 
gLie’s.  The  young  and  adventurous  loverf 
had  difgulfed  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  a fer-'-| 
vant  to  obtain  a fecret  interview.  This  cir-  -t 
cumftance  expofed  Sofronia  to  the  mod  bitter  rl 
accufations,  and  to  all  the  brutality  of  exaf-.i-l 
perated  arrogance.  She  found  it  impolTible  :| 
to  clear  herfelf  from  a charge  (he  abhorred,  J 
without  expofing  her  lover  to  perils  moretrl 
terrible  to  a fond  imagination,  than  any 
fufferings  that  could  fall  upon  herfelf:  flte 
had  a military  brother,  of  a mod  imperious 
vindi6tive  temper ; and  the  father  of  the  : 
youth  die  loved  v/as  as  unfeeling  and  tyran- 
nical as  her  own.  From  a generous  dread 
therefore  of  involving  the  idol  of  her  heart 
in  domedic  difcord,  by  revealing  their  at- 
tachment, file  fupported  the  iitmod  inquifi- 
torial  cruelty  from  her  own  barbarous  re- 
lations : who,  notwithdanding  all  her  pro- 
tedations  of  innocence,  believed  her  guilty 
of  the  mod  difhonourable  incontinence ; 
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and  conveyed  her  to  a remote  convent  in 
1 fouthern  province  of  France.  Tins 
arlfon  for  fome  time  proved  a paradife,  as 
t relieved  her  from  the  perfecution  of 
iomeflic  barbarity;  and  Sofronia’s  heart 
vas  long  animated  by  the  hope  that  her 
over  would  one  day  repay  all  the  bitter  pangs 
he  fo  generoufly  fupported  to  fave  him 
rom  opprefTion.  I blufli  for  the  honour 
»f  manj  in  being  forced  to  add,  that  he 
proved  utterly  unworthy  of  fuch  magnani- 
nou§  affedion.  For  fome  time  indeed  he 
fscretly  contrived  to  cheer  and  delight 
jlofronia  by  repeated  promifes  of  gratitude 
nd  fidelity  : but  being  a younger  brother, 

, e was  fent  to  the  Fall  Indies  in  purfuit  of 
. Drtune,  and,  corrupted  by  a feene  fo  fre- 
uently  fatal  to  integrity,  he  forgot  his  for- 
r icr  unexampled  obligations  to  the  too  gene- 
ous  fair-one,  and  haflily  married  the  young, 
' eautifulj  and  opulent  widow  of  an  elderly 
fficer,  who  was  killed  in  the  Carnatic. 

The  mercenary  apoftate  endeavoured 
) apologize  for  his  conduct  in  a long  letter 

to 
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to  die  dcferted  Sofronia : who,  abandoned 
as  fhe ' was  by  her  own  family,  feemcd  E 
now  to  have  no  refource  in  the  world.  ^ 

In  the  agonies  of  difappointed  afFedtion  ^ 
file  precipitately  took  the  veil ; and,  Ian-  f 
guifliing  for  many  years  under  all  the  va-  ^ 
rious  wretchednefs  of  a wounded  fpirit,  f 
at  laft  died  in  the  arms  of  the  difconfolate 
Clara,  a few  months  before  my  friends  vi- 
fited  the  convent,  which  had  been  chofen  for 
the  prifon  of  this  cruelly  injured  captive. 

During  the  many  years,  that  elapfed 
between  the  receipt  of  the  Indian  letter, 
which  darkened  all  her  profpefts  in  life, 
and  her  lingering  diffolution,  flie  was  never  j; 
obferved  to  exprefs  any  thing  like  joy, 
except  on  her  firft  hearing  that  the  nunneries 
of  France  were  to  be  utterly  fupprelTed; 
On  this  occafion,  as  the  travellers  were 
informed  by  the  interefting  Clara,  who 
had  a melancholy  pleafure  in  fpeaking  of 
her  departed  friend,  the  fine  emaciated 
countenance  of  Sofronia  was  for  the  laft 
time  irradiated  by  a glow  of  fatisfaeftion. 

2 The 
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'he  tranfient  gleam  of  joy,  which  this  idea 
roduced  in  her  dejedled  mind,  infpired  her 
'ith  the  following  verfes ; yet  that  joy,  as 
le  reader  will  perceive,  was  foon  over- 
ladowed  by  the  predominant  anguifh, 
rifing  from  the  recolledtion  of  all  fire  had 
ndured. 

A POETICAL  FRAGMENT, 

WRITTEN  BY  AN  ENGLISH  LADY, 

A few  days  before  her  death, 

IN  A FRENCH  CONVENT. 

{^orn  from  delight  by  tyrannous  controul, 
f My  ‘is^'afting  frame  abhors  its  vital  breath ; 
i4nd,  in  this  ^vcr  Id  of ‘wrongs,  my  wounded  foul 
\ Sees  nothing  worthy  of  a wijh,  but  death : 

On  this  detefed  earth  I yet  would  paufe, 

1 Dearfoothing  fifier  of  my  wither  d youth . 

^ to  catch  theje  tidings,  which,  in  Freedonis  caife, 
z iThy  /anguine  fancy  deems  the  voice  of  truth. 

Fes, 
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TeS)  I yet  live  to  Jympathize  with  thee. 

I’d  hail  thy  kindred  in  their  bright  career  j 
And  hlejsthy  firm  compatriot's  hold  decree^ 

'To  reajon  conjonant ! to  nature  dear ! 

She  triumphs  in  the  law-crujh' d convents'  fate^ 
The  noblejl  trophy  vjon  by  civic  firife ! — 
Hea  jen  fijall  no  more  be  mocked  with  prayers 
of  hatCy 

Nor  earth  polluted  with  the  tombs  of  life. 


Deal-  Clara  ! thoUy  to  light  and  love  rejloredy 
Shalt  walk  triumphant  by  a brother' s fide ; 
ki'  eave  JpotlcJs  laurels  round  his  guardianfword, 
And  wake  to  all  the  joys  of  virtuous  pride : 

But  when  they  chance  to  fir  ike  my  troubled 

thoughty 

Idames  of  endearment  turn  to  flings  of  woe  y 
Names y at  whofe  found  my  youthful  bofom 
caught 

Gay  Senfibility' s enchanting  glow  / 


He  who  my  tender  infancy  carejfed. 

And  vow'd  to  guard  me  with  f raternal  firty 
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He,  harh'rous  foe  to  innocence  opprejfed ! 
Inflcini' d againji  ci  vindi^ive  fine, 

T’he  fancied  crime,  that  my  indignant  foul  . 

Could  not  with  truth  acknowledge,  or  abjure  i 
Lave,  that  by  fdence  fought  pure  Ilonouds  goal. 
Led  me  to  tortures,  that  fow  death  infiire. 

Ah  why,fo  oft  invoked  thro’  tedious  years, 
Comfv  thou,  cold  phantom  ! withfuch  tardy 
pace, 

L'o  her,  who,  dead  to  earthly  hopes  and  fears, 
IVould  change  this  dungeon  for  thy  dark  em- 
brace ? 


Tms  dungeon  ! where  the  poor  Inf edled  mind. 
Hoarding  difguft,  as  mifers  hoard  their  pelf. 
Sinks,  to  a menial  pef  Hence  refigned. 

From  loving  no  one,  to  ahhor  itfelf , 

Yes,  Clara  ! generous  friend ! whofe  worth  I 


\ 


owri'y 

Yet  want  the  power  to  prize  it,  as  I ought, 
My  heartlefs  bofom  I to  thee  have  f sown. 

And  all  the  mfcry  of  morbid  thought : 
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Angel  of  Pity  ! traverfing  our  /phere. 

And  Jearching  griefs,  that  human  guilt 
would  hide, 

Oh  JeeJi  thou  aught  more  worthy  of  thy  tear, 

“Phan  cloijier'd  viulims  of  parental  pride  f 

When  lovelefs  languor,  in  a dufky  pall, 

Enjhrouds  the fpirit,  whence  all  hopes  depart  j 

When  mortified  affections  turn  to  gall. 

And  cold fpleen  mantles  in  the  ft  agnate  heart ; i 

Balm  for^  her  wounds  ho%v  vainly  reafon  feeks^  | 
While  injur'd  Nature  droops  in  ev'ry  yierve?  i 

While  forc'd  Devotion  fcorns  the  prayer  fhe  j 
/peaks,  I 

And  doubts  the  Deity,  fhe' s doom'd  to  ferve^  i 

Oh  lead  me.  Death  ! whofe  icy  hand  I feel. 

Where  Faith's  effulgent  form  irradiates  alt  I 

Seraph  of  Retribution ! — — , — . 
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CHAP.  V. 

C«  feme  Monajlic  Virgins  dipnguified  hy 
literary  talents. 

When  we  confider  what  innumer- 
able multitudes  of  virgins  have 
■-  palled  their  lives  in  the  leifure  of  a con- 
vent—when  we  refleft  on  the  adtive  inge- 
nuity of  the  female  mind,  and  remember 
tliat  convents,  during  many  ages,  were  the 
treafuries  of  all  the  learning  that  remained 
upon  the  earth— we  may  be  furprifed  in  ob- 
ferving  the  very  fmall  number  of  monadic 
Virgins,  who  are  faid  to  have  bequeathed 
] to  us  any  literary  produdlion.  Perhaps, 
ij  indeed,  many  a fair  and  challe  author  has 

J exilled,  whole  name  and  works  have  been 
:]  un’]uftly  buried  in  fudden  oblivion.  I am 
led  to  this  conjefture  by  finding  that  one 
monadic  and  maiden  prodigy  of  literature 
c has  been  drangely  overlooked  cr  mifiepre- 
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fented  by  our  bell  antiquarians ; I mean 
the  poetical  Saxon  nun  Ilrofvitha  or  Hofo- 
vida.  This  lady,  who  flourifhed  about  the 
year  980,  exerted  her  poetical  genius  to 
confirm  and  Increafe  the  number  of  mo- 
naftlc  Old  Maids.  She  wrote  fix  dramatic 
compofitlons  in  imitation  of  Terence;  but  | 
on  fubjedts  very  different  ffom  thofe  of  the 
Roman  dramatiff,  as  the  plays  of  the  virgin 
author  were  chiefly  intended  to  animate 
her  filler  nuns  to  the  prefervation  of  their 
virginity. 

It  is  ff range  that  thefe  dramatic  cii- 
riofities  are  fo  imperfeflly  known  among 
us,  efpecially  as  fome  of  our  ablefl:  fcholars 
have  lately  employed  themfelves  In  elabo- 
rate refearches  on  the  obfeure  origin  of  the 
modern  drama. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  the  emendations  which 
he  has  added  to  his  fecond  volume  on 
Englifli  poetry,  has,  indeed,  mentioned  the 
name  and  title  of  this  challe  and  pious  dra- 
rnatill,  but  attributes  her  compofitlons  to 
her  firfl:  editor  Conradus  Celtes,  who  pub- 

lillied 
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liflied  her  plays  and  other  lacred  poems  at 
Nurenburg) 

Such  inaccuracies  are  inevitable  in  a 
work  fo  various  and  cxtenfive  as  the  excel- 
lent Hiftory  of  Englifli  Poetry.  I have  now 
to  lament,  that,  fince  I made  the  preceding 
remark,  the  learned  and  amiable  fubjebt  of 
i it  is  removed  from  the  reach  of  my  cenfiiie 
and  my  praife  ; I lament  it  the  moie,  as  tlie 
curious  appendix,  with  which  I am  enabled 
to  enrich  a new  edition  of  this  little  work, 
would  have  afforded  to  that  benevolent  and 
accomplifned  poetical  anticjuaiian  a com- 
plete opportunity  of  correfting  his  involun- 
tary injufticc  to  the  Saxon  Virgin  Rofvida, 
the  literary  Phoenix  ot  the  cloiffcr. 

As  I have  obtained,  by  indefatigable  pur- 
J fuit,  a fight  of  her  rare  compofitions ; I had 
: taken  the  pains  to  tranfiatc  two  the  mofi: 
• ftriking  of  her  extraordinary  dramas,  in- 
1 tending  to  infert  the  tranflation  with  the  oii- 
I ginal,  which  the  curious  reader  will  find  at 
the  clofe  of  this  volume  : but  I rcfleiffed 

]\  3 that 
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that  I might  afford  particular  plcafure  to 
many  a literary  Old  Maid  by  inferring  only 
the  Latin;  as  it  would  furnifh  her  with  agreea- 
ble opportunities  of  confulting  fome  learned 
Cadenus  of  her  acquaintance,  on  thefe 
early  productions  of  the  monaftic  mufe. 

I have  alfo  that  tendernefs  for  the  credit 
of  the  pious  and  chalte  Rofvida,  that  I was 
unwilling  to  expofe  her,  in  an  Englifli  drefs, 
to  the  faftidious  and  uncandid  criticifm  of 
every  idle  witling. 

If  the  fifterhood  approve  my  zeal  and 
difcretion  in  behalf  of  the  Saxon  virgin,  I 
fliall  be  the  more  encouraged  to  devote  the 
refidue  of  my  advanced  life  to  their  fervice, 
and  execute,  to  their  honour,  a work  which 
the  republic  of  letters  has  long  wanted,  a 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  eminent  Old 
Maids. 

Having  this  grand  performance  in  con- 
templation, I fhali  not  in  thefe  little  books 
attempt  to  expatiate  on  the  Terefas  of 

Spain, 
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Spain  the  Schurmans  of  Germany  t>  the 

Scudei  ys  of  trance  J,  the  Boungnons  of 

l^l3.nd.crSj 

. s-iiiit  Terefa  wrote  her  own  pious  memoirs, 
containing  a full  account  of  her  various  inter- 
,iea,vs  angels  and  the  devil.  TUe  bed  e men 

of  her  works  is  in  two  quarto  volumes,  Madnd 
,-52.  She  died  1582,  and  was  canonized  b> 

Gregorv  XV.  i6zi. 

+ Anna  Maria  Scliurman.  eminent  for  lici  (l.ill  m 
languages,  was  a native  of  Cologne.  She  refided  at 
Itti  echt,  and  declined  an  offer  of  marrrage  trom  t,  e 
famous  Dutch  poet,  penfionary  Cats.  e ‘t 
FrieOand,  167?.  The  mod  remarhablc  of  her  p o- 
duaions  is  a logical  treatile,  in  Laun,  to  piove 
the  female  mind  is  fit  for  learning  and  fcicnce. 

. Magdelcine  de  Sendery,  perhaps  the  plained 
and* mod  ingenious  of  Old  Maids.  Her  romances.  Sic. 
amould  t“o  forty-dx  volumes.  She  died  m .70  • 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  Her  poetical  compliment 
the  anid  who  itew  her  piaure,  fnews  us,  m a 
lively  point  of  view,  both  the  homelinefs  of  her  .e.v 
tore;,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  her  Vl.e 

compliment  may  lofe  fome  of  tts  ^ ‘ 

think,  none  of  tts  good-naturc,  m the  following 

^rann.ition  ; 
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Flanders  or,  in  fliort,  on  any  of  thofe  vo- 
luminous virgins,  who  have  aftonilhed  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Europe  by  the^  ferti- 
lity of  their  pious  or  romantic  pens. 


Nanteuil ! ’vohat  nx:o7idrous  magic  grace 
Muji  in  your  pencil  lurk  ! 

For  in  my  glafs  1 hale  my  face. 

Yet  looje  it  in  your  n.vork. 

* Antoinette  Bourlgnon,  born  at  Lifle  1616,  was 
a vifionary  Old  Maid.  Though  deformed  from  her 
birth,  (he  furmounted  many  difficulties  and  hard- 
fliips  to  prefcrve  her  chaftity,  and  fuftained  an  equal 
portion  of  literary  labour,  in  the  hope  of  illuminating 
the  world  by  the  publication  of  her  pious  reveries. 
They  were  printed  in  twenty-one  volumes,  oftavo, 
with  a life  of  the  challe  author,  written  by  one  of  her 
difciples.  Bayle  has  given  a very  lively  account, 
both  of  the  adventures  and  opinions  of  this  wonder- 
ful lady.  She  was  not  only  endued  witb  the  moll 
perfeft  challity  herfelf,  fays  her  biographer,  but  h.ad 
the  faculty  of  communicating  that  virtue  to  others,  a 
faculty  which  the  philofophical  Bayle  has  taken  the 
liberty  ol  treating  with  much  fpritely  ridiciHe.  This 
fingular  virgin  died  in  Frielland,  at  the  age  of  fixty- 
four. 

But 
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i But  there  are  two  monaftic  Old  Maids, 

I fo  very  remarkable,  yet  lb  little  known  in 
] our  country,  that  I mull  embrace  the  pre- 
1 fent  opportunity  of  introducing  them  to 
I the  acquaintance  of  my  fair  readers.  The 
firft  is  a pious  vifionary  virgin  of  Venice; 
the  fecond,  a poetical  nun  of  Mexico.  To 
the  Venetian  virgin,  who  is  known  in 
France  by  the  name  of  Mere  Jeanne,  the 
fam.bus  French  traveller,  Guillaume  Poftel, 
was  indebted  for  moll  of  thole  fingular 
ideas,  by  which  he  excited  univerfal  allo- 
nifnment  in  the  age  of  Francis  the  Firft. 
Poftel  was  patronized  for  his  extenfive  eru- 
clition  by  that  munificent  prince,  to  whom 
the  learned  enthufiaft  very  confidently  pro- 
i mifed  univerfal  dominion.  By  this  pro* 

I phecy  in  favour  of  France,  Poftel  excited 
! the  enmity  of  fomc  SpaniHi  Jefuits  in 
: Rome,  which  obliged  him  to  depart  from 
G that  city,  and  repair  to  Venice.  It  was 
: here  that  the  wonderful  Mere  Jeanney  whom 
; he  deferibes  as  a Utile  old  '’Ionian  of  forty 

' * Une  petite  vicillc  fcinmclettc,  do  IVige  c]e  cin- 

■ ^uantc  ans. 

' impartcel 
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imparted  to  him  thofe  myrteriefi,  which  he 
communicated  to  the  world  in  a littie  book 
written  in  Italian,  whole  long  title  is  fo  cu- 
rious, that  I fhall  infert  an  entire  tranflariorj 
of  it:  “The;  firll  News  of  ariotlicr  world  j 
that  is,  the  admirable  Hiftory  (and  not 
iefs  neceffary  and  ufeful  to  be  read  and 
underftood  by  every  one,  than  fiiipen- 
dans),  intitled,  'I'he  Venetian  Virgin 
— part  fecn,  part  proved,  and  moil 
faithfully  written,  by  William  Poilel^ 
“ firil-bcrn  of  the  Regeneration,  and  Spi- 
ritual  Father  of  the  laid  Virgin.”  — 1555. 

Octavo. Of  this  very  rare  volume 

France  is  faid  to  conta,in  only  two  copies  j 
but  there  is  a French  publication  by  the 
fame  author,  containing  the  fame  doctrine  j 
^ich  confiits  in  announcing  to  women  an 
univerfal  dominion  over  the  world.  This 
tlorninlon,  however,  is  purely  fpiritual,  and 
means  nothing  more  than  the  eilablifliment 
of  a more  perfect  reafon,  which  beginning, 
according  to  the  author,  in  ►his  Venetian 
Virgin,  w^as  to  extend  over  the  univerfe, 
and  thus  con  arm  and  perpetuate  the  fove- 

reignty 
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i reignty  of  woman.  How  far  the  do6l;rine 
1 of  Poftel  may  have  been  verified,  and  how 
1 far  the  fifterhood  in  particular  may  have 
1 enjoyed  that  fovereign  purity  and  perfec- 
« tion  of  reafon,  w'hich  this  learned  man  firffc 
difeovered  in  his  celebrated  Venetian  Old 
Maid,  are  delicate  points,  which  the  expe- 
i rience  of  my  fair  readers  will  bed  enable 
them  to  decide. 

While  they  are  fettling  the  matter,  let 
me  haden  to  Mexico,  and  prefent  to  them, 
from  that  city,  fider  Juana  Inez  de  la  Ciuz, 
a religious  virgin,  fo  eminent  for  her  poe- 
tical talents,  that  die  has  been  honoured 
’ with  the  title  of  a Tenth  Mufe. 

Juana  was  born  in  November,  1651,  at 
: the  didance  of  a few  leagues  from  the  city 
n of  Mexico.  Her  fath.er  was  one  of  the  many 
I Spanidi  gentlemen,  who  fought  to  improve 
. a fcanty  fortune  by  an  edablidrment  in 
‘ America,  where  he  married  a lady  of  that 
: country,  defeended  from  Spanidi  parents. 
I Their  daughter  Juana  was  didinguifhed  in 
her  infancy  by  an  uncommon  padion  for 
X literature, 
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literature,  and  a wonderful  facility  In  the 
compofition  of  Spanifli  verfes.  Her  pa- 
rents fent  her,  when  flie  was  eight  years  old, 
to  refide  with  her  uncle,  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  She  had  tliere  the  advantage  of  a 
learned  education ; and,  as  her  extraordi- 
nary talents  attracted  univerfal  regard,  Ihe 
was  patronized  by  the  lady  of  the  viceroy, 
the  Marquis  de  Mancera,  and,  at  the  age 
of  feventeen,  w'as  received  into  his  fiimily. 
A Spaniih  encomlafl:  of  Juana  relates  a re- 
markable anecdote,  which,  he  fays,  was 
communicated  to  him  by  the  viceroy  him- 
felf.  That  nobleman,  aflonilhed  by  the 
extenfive  learning  of  the  young  Juana,  in- 
vited forty  of  the  mofl  eminent  literati  that 
his  country  could  afford,  to  try  the  extent 
and  folidity  of  Juana’s  erudition.  The 
young  female  fcholar  was  freely  but  po- 
litely queftioned,  on  the  different  branches 
of  fcience,  by  theologians,  philofophers, 
mathematicians,  hiftorians,  and  poets  i “and, 
as  a royal  galleon”  (I  ufe  the  words  of  his 
excellency  the  viceroy,  fays  my  Spaniih 

author) 
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niithor)  as  a royal  galleon  would  defend 
herielf  againft  a few  fcallops,  that  miglit 
“ attack  her,  fo  did  Juana  Inez  extricate 
herfelf  from  the  various  queftions,  argu- 
“ merits,  and  rejoinders,  that  each  in  his 
“ own  province  propofed  to  her.” 

The  applaufe  which  flie  received,  on  this 
fignal  difplay  of  her  accomplifliments,  was 
far  from  infpiring  the  modcfl  Juana  wifh 
vanity  or  prefumption.  Indeed,  a pious 
humility  was  her  moll  driking  charadte- 
riftic.  Her  life  amounted  only  to  forty- 
four  years,  and  of  thefc  die  pafled  twenty- 
feven,  diftingiiiflicd  by  the  mofl  exem- 
plary exercife  of  all  the  religious  virtues, 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Geronimo.  Her 
delight  ill  bocks  was  extreme,  and  fhg: 
is  faicl  to  have  pofTcfTed  a library  of  four 
thoufand  volumes ; but,  towards  the  clofc 
of  her  life,  flie  made  a llriking  facrifice  to 
charity,  by  felling  her  darling  books  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Few  female  authors 
! have  been  more  celebrated  in  life,  or  in 
4«ieath  more  lamented.  The  collcdlion  of 

her 
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her  works,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  con- 
tains a number  of  panegyrics,  in  verfe  and 
profe,  bellowed  on  this  chafte  poetefs  by  the 
moft  illuftrious  chara6lers  both  of  Old  and 
New  Spain.  The  moil  fenfible  of  the 
Spanifh  critics,  father  Feyjoo,  has  made 
this  general  remark  on  Juana’s  compofi- 
tions,  “ that  they  excel  in  eafe  and  ele- 

gance,  but  are  deficient  in  energy  j’’  a 
failing  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  pious 
enthufiafm  of  this  poetical  nun  was  fo 
great,  that  Ihe  wrote  in  her  own  blood  a 
profelTion  of  her  faith.  Let  me  obferve, 
in  anfwer  to  her  critic,  that  moll  of  Juana’s 
verfes  are  written  on  fubjedls,  where  poe- 
tical energy  was  not  to  be  expefted.  Many 
of  her  poems  are  occafional  compliments  to 
her  particular  friends ; and,  in  her  facred 
dramas,  the  abfurd  fuperflitions  of  her 
country  were  fufiicient  to  annihilate  all  poe- 
tical fublimity. 

In  one  of  her  fhort  produclions,  fhe  de- 
fcribes  the  injuftice  of  men  towards  her 
own  fex.  I mall  clofc  my  brief  account  of 

this 
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this  admirable  maiden  with  an  imitation  of 
tliis  performance,  taking  the  liberty,  how- 
ever, to  omit  fe\  cral  llanzas.  It  is,  I thinkj 
the  moft  pleafing  fpecimen  that  I could  fe- 
le61:  from  her  poetry,  and  has  a particular 
claim  to  a place  in  this  ElTay,  fince  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a vindication  of  Old  Maids, 
compoled  bv  a virgin  of  eminence  a.nd  au- 
thority. 

irenk  men!  zvho  with  cut  reojon  aim 

To  load  poor  zvonian  with  abitje^ 

Not  feeing  that  yourjelves  produce 
The  %-try  evils  that  you  blame. 

Ton  'gainjl  her  firm  refifance  frivCy 

yind,  having  ftruck  her  judgment  rnutCi 

Soon  to  her  levity  impute 

U'" hat  from  your  labour  you  aerive. 


* Homhrei  necios,  que  acufai: 

A la  muger  fin  ra-zou  ; 

'ver,  que  fois  la  ccajton 
De  lo  mijhio,  que  culpais,  iSc. 


Of 
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Ofzvoman's  weahiejs  much  afraid. 

Of  your  own  prowefs  fill  you  boajl ; 
Like  the  vain  child,  who  makes  a ghof, 
Lhen  fears  what  he  himfelf  has  made. 

Her,  whom  your  arms  have  once  embrac'd. 
You  think,  prefumptuoufy,  to  find. 

When  fhe  is  woo'd,  as  Yhais  kind. 

When  wedded,  as  Liicretia  chafie.  ' 

How  rare  a fool  mufi  he  appear, 

Whofc  folly  mounts  to fuch  a pafs, 

Yhat firjl  he  breathes  upon  the  glafs, 
Yhen  grieves  becaiife  it  is  not  clear  / 

4 

Still  with  unjujl,  ungrateful  pride. 

You  meet  both  favour  and  difdain  ; 

Yhe  firm,  as  cruel  you  arraign, 

Yhe  tender,  you  as  weak  deride. 

Your  foolijh  humour  none  can  pleafe. 

Since,  judging  all  with  equal  phlegjn. 

One  for  her  rigor  you  condemn. 

And  one  you  cenfurefor  her  eafe. 


Whfld 
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tVhat  wondrous  gifts  mufi  her  adorUy 
Who  would  your  lafting  love  engage j 
When  rigorous  nymphs  excite  your  rage^ 
And  eajy  fair  ones  raife  your /corn  I 

But  while  you  Jhew  your  pride  or  power t 
With  tyrant  paffions  vainly  hot,  ' 

She’s  only  bleji  who  heeds  you  not. 

And  leaves  you  all  in  happy  hour . 


VoL*  III* 
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CHAP.  VI. 

On  Jome  Old  Maids  of  the  new  World. 

SEVERAL  of  the  Spanifh  writers,  in 
giving  an  early  account  of  the  wef- 
tern  world,  which  they  had  juft  difcovered, 
and  were  eager  to  make  known,  have  de- 
fcribed  the  wantonnefs  and  the  fervility  of 
the  American  females  in  colours  that  are 
difgraceful  to  human  nature.  The  rela- 
tions of  Peter  Cieca  de  Leon,  in  particular, 
exhibit  thefe  indecent  yet  beautiful  favages 
in  the  moft  deplorable  point  of  view  j and 
might  almoft  lead  us  to  imagine,  that,  rich 
as  the  new  world  appeared  in  many  valuable 
produ6tions,  it  never  produced  an  Old 
Maid.  Happily,  however,  for  the  honour 
of  the  fifterhood,  there  arofe  in  that  country 
a Spanifh  hiftorian,  who,  being  defeended 
from  a princefs  of  Peru,  engaged  with  pa- 
triptic  ardour  in  the  noble  talk  of  vindicat- 
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ing  the  purity  of  the  Peruvian  ladies.  The 
Inca  Garcilafo  de  la  Vega  opens  the  fourth 
book  of  his  Royal  Commentaries  with  a 
circumftantial  account  of  the  virgins  devoted 
JO  jhe  fun.—''  In  the  falfe  religion  of  Peru,” 
fays  the  hiftorian,  " there  were  many  things 
“ truly  great  and  refpedlable  ; one  of  thefe 
’ “ was  the  profeflion  of  perpetual  virginity, 
“ which  the  women  preferved  in  many  houfes 
« of  retirement,  built  for  them  in  many  pro- 
« vinces  of  the  empire  ; and,  that  it  may  be 
« underftood  what  women  thefe  were,  to 
‘'whom  they  were  devoted,  and  in  what 
" they  were  exercifed,  I flaall  defcribe  them 
« minutely,  becaufe  the  Spanmi  hiftorians, 
« who  treat  of  this  point,  pals  over  it,  ac- 
“ cording  to  the  vulgar  proverb,  like  ^ cat 

“ over  coals 

This  illuftrious  author  then  enters  into 
tvery  particular  relating  to  thefe  religious 
virgins,  defcribing,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, the  exad  fituation  of  the  building  in 

* Como  Gato  por  brafas 
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the  city  of  Cufco,  where  they  had  formerly  i 
refided : — he  contradi^bs  the  general  opi- 
nion concerning  them,  and  clearly  proves, 
that  they  never  dwelt  or  officiated  as  prief- 
tefies  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  j on  the  con- 
trary, he  affierts,  that  the  Incas  took  parti- 
cular care  that  no  men  fhould  enter  into  the 
manfion  of  thefe  fequeftered  maidens,  and 
no  women  into  that  of  the  Sun  — two  dif- 
tindb  buildings,  at  a confiderable  diftance 
from  each  other,  which  Garcilafo  tells  us 
he  had  feen  entire,  as  they  were  preferved 
with  particular  veneration  by  the  Peruvians, 
m that  memorable  conflagration,  when,  re- 
volting againft  their  Spanifh  oppreflfors, 
they  burnt  the  city  of  Cufco. 

Thefe  virgins,  although  they  did  not  re-  • 
fide  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  were  ftili  1 
confidered  as  the  wives  of  that  radiant 
power,  whom  they  refpedled  as  the  proge- 
nitor of  their  princes.  They  were  all  of  " 
royal  blood — their  number  was  not  limited,  , 
“ but  commonly  amounted,”  fays  the  hif- 
torian,  ‘‘  to  more  than  fifteen  hundred.” 

Thefe  : 
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Thefe  ingenious  maidens  employed 
themfelves  in  working  alTiduouQy  for  their 
nominal  hulband,  the  Sun;  and,  as  he  had 
no  immediate  occafion  for  the  fplendid  veft- 
ments  they  fafhioned  for  him,  it  was  their 
cuftom  to  prefent  his  natural  heir,  the 
reigning  Inca,  with  the  rich  and  elegant 
produftions  of  their  manual  labour.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  thefe  fequeftered  virgins 
were  liable  to  that  inhuman  punifhment 
which  was  inflicted  on  the  frail  veftals  of 
Rome;  and,  towards  the  perfon  who  fe- 
duced  them  from  their  vows  of  chaftity,  the 
Peruvian  law  was  ftill  more  fevere  than  the 
Roman  ; it  not  only  took  the  life  of  the 
daring  offender  himfelf,  but  extended  to  all 
tlie  unfortunate  beings  to  whom  he  was  re- 
lated : all  his  poffeffions  were  to  be  laid 
defolate,  that  the  earth  might  retain  no 
traces  of  a wretch,  who  had  impioufly  vio- 
lated a hallowed  fpoufe  of  the  Sun. 

But  whether  the  maids  of  Peru  were 
purer  in  conftitution  than  the  Roman  vef- 
tals,  or  whether  the  Peruvian  heroes  had 
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not,  like  thofe  of  Rome,  that  audacity  of 
charadber,  which  delights  to  plunge  into  the 
deepeft  guilt,  wc  are  affured  that  Cufco  was 
not  inured,  like  Rome,  to  the  horrid  fpec- 
tacle  of  burying  frail  virgins  alive. — “ Such 
“ was  the  law,”  liiys  the  hiftorian  of  Peru, 
but  the  execution  of  it  was  never  feen, 
becaufe  no  perfon  was  ever  found  to  have 
“ offended  againft  it.” 

The  horror  and  indignation  with  which  . 
the  Peruvians  regarded  thofe  Spanifli  ruf- 
fians who  profaned  this  virgin  fanftuary,  , 
are  happily  expreffed  in  thofe  fpirited  verfes  . 
of  Dr.  Warton,  intitled,  ‘The  Dying  Indian. — • 
The  warrior  thus  exults  at  his  death,  in  the  • 
idea  of  having  avenged  the  injured  maidens  • 
of  his  country. 

O my  Jon^ 

J feel  the  venom  hiijy  in  my  hreafi,^ 

Apfroach ! and  bring  my  crown,  deck’d  with  . 
the  teeth 

Of  that  hold  Chrijiian,  who  firfi  dar’d  de-  • 
flower 

The  Virgins  of  the  Sun, — — 

I mark’d 
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, / mark'd  the  fpot  'where  they  interred  this  trai-^^ 

tor^  . i " 

i And  once  at  mldnighl  flole  I to  bis  tomb, 

, And  lore  bis  carcaje  from  the -earth,  and  left  it 

A pv  ‘0 

' H'^ith jacTLd fecrecy  * . . . ; !-j -I. 


The  community  of  holy /virgins  had  fub-^ 

[ filled  for  fome  centuries  in  Peru, 

!,  that  unfortunate  empire  became  the  vi6lim 
“ of  Spaniih  avarice,  hypocrify,  and  oppref- 
r fion  : yet  thofe  hiftorical  fceptics,  who  de- 
r light  to  ftart  a doubt  on  the  exiftence  of 
] diftant  virtue,  might  intimate,  with  fome 


5 plaufibility,  that  this  numerous  community 
■'  of  nominal  virgins  never  contained,  perhaps, 
a fingle  genuine  Old  Maid.  They  might 
•.  fay,  that  as  the  reigning  Inca  had  the^  privi- 
' lege  of  vifiting  thefe  fequeftered  ladies  (as 
he  was  the  acknowledged  rcprefentative  of 
that  radiant  luminary  to  whom  they  all  pro- 
■ feffed  a connubial  obedience)  every  virgin- 


* Dodfley’s  Poems,  vol.  iv.  p.  206. 
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wife  of  the  Sun  would  be  eager  to  confum- 
mate  her  marriage,  by  receiving  the  carefles 
of  his  imperial  proxy. 

But  to  invalidate  fuch  a fceptical  objec- 
tion againft  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the 
Peruvian  nuns,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  ob- 
ferve,  that,  befides  the  fifteen  hundred  vir- 
gins who  were  confined  in  Cufco,  there 
were  many  houfes  of  retirement  in  different 
provinces  of  the  empire,  where  the  moft  ! 
lovely  damfels  were  fequeftered,  as  the  i 
wives  or  concubines  of  the  reigning  Inca. 
And  fuch  was  the  religious  veneration  : 
which  the  fair  Peruvians  entertained  for 
their  prince,  that,  if  we  may  believe  their  I 
hiftorian,  every  beautiful  virgin  confidered 
it  as  the  height  of  felicity,  to  be  made  a 
captive  during  life,  for  the  mere  chance  of 
contributing  to  the  pleafures  of  her  royal 
mafter. 

The  courteous  Garcilafo  is  fo  folicitous 
to  vindicate  the  chaftity  of  the  fair  Peru- 
vians, that  he  informs  us,  there  were  other 
ladies,  who  did  not  live  in  a ftate  of  feclu- 

fion  I 
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fion  from  fociety,  yet  were  boond  by  vows 
of  perpetual  virginity,  which  they  moft 
faithfully  obferved.  He  alfures  us,  that  he 
was  perlbnally  acquainted  with  a m )11;  re- 
fpecdiable  old  lady  of  this  claL,  who  was  both 
a friend  and  a relation  ot  the  p;  incefs  his 
mother.  Whoever  con  fide  rs  this  iionourable 
teftimony  in  their  favour,  will  readily,  I 
truft,  admit  that  primi  ive  Old  Maids  ex- 
ifted  in  the  weftern  world,  before  it  was 
enlightened  by  its  European  invaders. 

I cannot  quit  dais  part  of  my  fubiett 
without  paying  a juft  compliment  to  that 
I immortal,  though  ftflitious,  maiden  of  Peru, 

1 the  Zllio  of  Madame  de  Graffigny.— W ho- 
ever  wiftaes  to  be  more  acquainted  widi  the 
Virgins  of  the  Sun,  may  find  both  informa- 
tion and  delight  in  the  Peruvian  Letters; 
a workt  that,  for  delicacy  of  fentiment, 
and  vivacity  of  defcription,  is  inferioi,  per 
haps,  to  no  performance  which  the  literary 
world  has  received  from  the  tender  and 
lively  imagination  of  woman. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


On  the  Reverence  paid  to  Old  Maids  by  our- 
Northern  Ancejtors. 

F all  people  on  the  globe,  thofe  to 


whom  the  fifterhood  of  Old  Maids 
have  been  moft  indebted,  arc  undoubtedly 
our  brave  progenitors  of  the  North.  The 
manly  and  generous  Godis  have  acquired  a 
degree  of  glory. 

Above  all  Greeks  above  all  Roman  fame 

by  paying  the  moft  tender  deference  to  the 
fair  fex,  and  by  fetting  the  higheft  value  on 
the  virtue  of  chaftity.  According  to  the 
religious  creed  of  thefe  gallant  tribes,  the 
virgin  who  died  chafte,  like  the  warrior 
who  fell  in  battle,  was  immediately  admit- 
ted, with  diftinguiflied  honour,  into  their 


Valhalla, 
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Vaihalb,  or  Palace  of  the  Dead  Among 
the  Goddefies  enumerated  in  that  amufing 
colleftion  of  Gothic  Fables,  the  Edda, 
>ve  find  the  two  virgins  Fylla  and  Gefione. 
The  office  of  the  latter  was  to  prefide  over 
maidens  after  their  death.  The  Hall  of 
Odin,  and  the  Paradife  of  Mahomet,  bear 
a ftriking  refemblance  to  each  other.  The 
, beatitude  which  departed  warriors  were  fup- 
. pofed  to  enjoy  in  thefe  two  regions  of  eter- 
nal  delight,  appears  to  have  confifted  chiefly 
in  being  attended  by  virgins  ; and  the  learn- 
ed Keyfler  fuppofes,  that  Mahomet  was  in- 
■i  debted  to  the  ancient  Scythians  for  this  al- 
j luring  idea  f. 


* In  ejus  (Freix)  aulam  etiam  veniebant  e fequiore 

fexu,  qux  virgines  obiifi'ent. 

Keyner,  Antiq.  Septent.  pag.  ibo. 


+ Mahomed  enlm  nihil  novi  hac  parte  effinxit  et 
pollicitus  eft  adhclis;  fed  quod  in  yic.nis  gcntibus, 
Scytharuin  progenie,  et  Turcis  imprimis  orte  vi  e 
bat  fuis  arridere,  id  in  novam,  quam  adornabat,  reli- 
gionem  tranftuUc.  Ibid.  pag.  152. 
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The  Gothic  maid,  who  perfevered  in  her 
chaftity,  had  indeed  a peculiar  claim  to  dif- 
tindtion  in  the  regions  of  the  dead,  fince,  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  creed  of  her  country, 
fhe  was  expofed,  when  living,  to  trials  of  the 
moft  extraordinary  and  tremendous  nature, 
arifing  from  the  influence  of  Runic  fpells. 
In  the  Angular  little  poem,  in  which  Odin 
enumerates  his  own  magical  powers,  he  de- 
clares, that  “ he  is  polTefled  of  an  incanta- 
tion,  by  which  he  can  change  the  mind  of 
“ any  coy  maiden,  and  bend  her  entirely  to 
his  wilhes  “ And  long  after  the  age 
of  Odin,”  fays  Bartholiiie,  it  was  be- 
‘‘  lieved,  that  by  a certain  Runic  compofl- 
“ tion,  the  mind  of  any  damfel,  however 
“ averfe  to  love,  might  be  rendered  pliant 
**  to  the  entreaties  of  her  admirer — but  if 
“ the  lover,  who  attempted  to  form  this 
“ amorous  fpell,  made  any  miftake,  even  in 
tracing  a Angle  letter  of  the  charm,  in- 
" ftead  of  infpiring  his  fair  one  with  love. 


“ he 


* Bartholin.  Antiq.  Dan,  p.  658, 
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“ he  deprived  her  of  health,  and  loaded  her 
“ with  fuch  bodily  infirmities,  as  could  be 
cured  only  by  a more  fk.ilful  mafter  of 
“ this  interefling  magic,  who  might  difco- 
“ ver  the  errors  of  the  imperfect  fpell,  and 
remove  the  evil  it  produced  by  a new  in- 
cantation.” 

To  confirm  his  account  of  this  popular 
; opinion,  my  author  has  quoted  a little  ftory, 
which  Ihews  what  a fevere  misfortune  it 
was  to  a Gothic  lady  to  be  beloved  by  a 
blockhead. 

The  fum  of  the  ftory  is  this:— Hclga, 

I the  daughter  of  Thorfin,  was  reduced  to 
' great  infirmity,  both  of  body  and  mind,  by 
one  of  thefe  amorous  Runic  Ipells,  imper- 
fectly written  by  a bold  but  ignorant  riiftic, 
who  had  firft  vainly  fought  her  in  marriage, 
and  afterwards  as  vainly  courted  her  to  an 
illicit  connection.  The  fource  of  the  lady’s 
malady  was  detected,  and  the  was  reftored 
to  health  by  the  fuperior  magical  talents  of 
Egill  the  poet. 

If  the  heroes  of  the  North,  endued  as 

they 
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they  were  with  great  bodily  ftrength,  pof- 
fefled  alfo  this  magic  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  fair  fcx,  they  certainly  deferve 
our  eftecm  for  having  ufed  their  double 
powers  with  admirable  moderation  and  ge- 
nerofity.  The  Goths,  in  particular,  were 
not  only  attentive  to  female  honour,  in  re- 
fpefl  to  the  women  of  their  own  nation  ; but 
they  paid  the  higheft  regard  to  the  chaftity 
of  their  fair  captives,  in  the  moft  licentious 
hours  of  viflory  and  plunder.  When  the 
Gothic  king  Totila  made  him.felf  mafler  of 
Rome,  he  exerted  fo  much  care  in  preferv- 
ing  the  women  from  violation,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  hiftorian  Procopius,  not  a Angle 
virgin,  or  matron,  or  widow,  was  difho- 
noured 

Before  that  event,  an  Italian,  named  Ca- 
laber, had  complained  to  the  Gothic  mo- 
narch, that  his  daughter  had  been  ravifhed 

♦ Ita  ut  non  virginis,  non  matrisfarr.ilias,  non  vi- 
duaj  ulllus  corpori  illufum  ik;  unde  magna  iili  mo- 
delH;c  fama. — Procopii,  lib.  iil.  — Grotli  Hill.  Goth, 
p.  356. 
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; by  a powerful  chieftain  of  his  army.  The 
; magnanimous  fovereign  doomed  ^ the  of- 
1 fender  to  death,  although  the  Gothic  nobles 
i interceded  for  him,  on  account  of  his  mill- 
: taty  talents : Totila  replied  to  their  in^r- 
► ceflion  in  a fpeech  truly  royal;— the  nobles 
I acquiefced  in  the  juftice  of  their  king  : the 
I diftinguifhed  ravifher  fuffered  death  for  his 
offence,  and  his  property  was  given  to  the 

maiden  whom  he  had  injured*.  ^ 

i A tender  veneration  for  the  fair  fex  was  a 

i charafteriftic  of  the  northern  barbarians,  to 

ii  which  Csfar  and  Tacitus  have  borne  a more 
early  and  a very  honourable  teftimony. 
The  latter  has  preferved  the  names  of  two 

- Northern  Old  Maids,  who  appear  to  have 


been  idolized  by  their  gallant  countiymen 
for  their  prophetical  fagacity.  1 h e mo. 
eminent  of  thefe  was  Veleda,  a virgin  wno 

* Perfuafi  dicTis  Gothi  pro  fatelllte  hand  ultra, 
deprecabantur;  fed  regem  fmebant  de  eo  quod  vellet 
aeere.  Is  baud  multo  poll  homiiu  vicam  ademit. 
Pecunias,  qux'cunque  ejus  fuerant,  fiuprum  pa.^ 
, Grutii  Hill-  Gotii.  p.  334- 

had 
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had  extcnfive  authority  over  that  warlike 
tribe  the  Brufteri,  according  to  the  cuf-* 
tom  of  the  Germans,  fays  Tacitus,  which 
led  them  to  worfhip  their  prophetic  fe- 
males as  goddelles.  Veleda  maintained 
her  dignity  with  all  the  circumfpedlion 
that  is  pr('per  for  a maiden  of  a charac- 
ter fo  important.  She  refided  in  a lofty 
tow'er,  and  admitted  not  to  her  prefence  the 
Homan  emilTaries  who  wifhed  to  converfe 
with  her  * : yet,  Pnaring  the  misfortunes  of 
her  brave  countrymen,  diis  chafle  pro- 
phetefs  fell  a victim  to  Roman  tyranny,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  haye  been  a captive  in  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  Vefpafian.  She  had, 
however,  a virgin  fuccelTor  in  her  religious 
office,  whofe  name  was  Ganna ; and  from 
this  circumftance  Mr.  Pellontier,  in  his 
elaborate  hiftory  of  the  Celts,  has  fuppofed, 
with  great  probability,  that  in  the  German 


• Sed  coram  adire,  alloquique  Veledam,  iiegatuin. 
Arcebaatur  afpcdu,  quo  venerationis  plus  ineflet. 

Tacitus,  Hid.  lib.  Iv, 

tribe 
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tribe  of  the  Brufteri  there  was  a regular 
fucceffion  of  prophetical  Old  Maids  *. 

The  aclive  valour^  and  the  enthufiaftic 
1 gallantry,  which  the  manly  barbarians  of  the 
‘ North  difcovered,  even  in  their  rudeft  ftate, 

, produced,  in  procefs  of  time,  that  fingular 
! and  gorgeous  monument  of  Gothic  genius, 
j the  Tnftitution  of  Chivalry,  an  inftitution 
i fuperior,  in  fome  points  of  view,  to  every 
I thing  that  we  find  in  the  antiquities  of 
1 Greece  and  Rome  ; an  inftitution  peculiarly 
? interefting  to  the  fifterhood  of  Old  Maids, 
s as  one  of  its  capital  objefts  was  the  prefer- 

f vation  of  virginity  1 

A literary  prelate  of  our  church  has  at-* 
j tempted,  in  a feries  of  letters,  to  elucidate 
i this  noble  inftitution,  and  to  vindicate  the 
i glory  of  the  Gothic  characfter  :-but  he  has 
t unluckily  made  two  remarks,  which  would 
g greatly  debafe  the  very  charaifter  that  he^ 
wifties  to  exalt,  if  they  were  not,  like  many  ot 
. his  critical  opinions,  entirely  devoid  of  all  fo- 

* Hiftolre  des  Celtes,  livre  iv.  chap*  iS* 

Vot.  III.  G W 
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lid  foundation.  As  thefe  two  remarks  relate 
to  virgins,  and  their  chafte  Gothic  admirers 
and  defenders,  I lliall  dwell  a little  on  both. 
The  learned  bifhop  aflerts,  that  the  Grecian 
hero,  or  demi-god,  and  the  Gothic  knight, 
were  charadlers  completely  fimilar,  or,  to 
ufe  his  own  words,  that  “ the  Grecian  Bac- 
“ chus  and  Hercules  were  the  exa5i  counter- 
parts  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  Amadis  de 
“ Gaule  He  quotes,  indeed,  the  great 
authority  of  Spenfer  for  this  comparifon  j 
but  a flight  refemblance  in  valour  and  con- 
quefl:  was  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  the 
poet.  The  critic,  attempting  to  aggrandize 
the  Gothic  name,  ought,  inftead  of  adopt- 
ing this  poetical  fimilitude,  to  have  fhewn 
how  the  Grecian  dilFered  from  the  more 
noble  and  more  virtuous  Goth.  In  the  great 
point  of  generous  chaftity,  the  difference 
was  extreme.  In  the  Greek  poem,  that  re- 
cords the  adventures  of  Bacchus,  one  of  his 
principal  exploits  is  that  of  violating  a 

f Hurd’s  Letters  on  Chivalry,  Letter  iv. 

fleeping 
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fiecplng  nympth*;  and  the  incontinence  of 
Hercules  was  lb  notorious,  that  (not  to  men- 
tion his  robbing  an  Amazonian  princefs  of 
her  girdle)  he  is  faii  by  Herodotus  to  have 
didinguillied  himfclf  by  a very  grofs  adven- 
ture in  Scytl-iiaf.  If  the  Gothic  heroes. 
Sir  Launceiot  and  Am.adis,  could  ftart  into 
life,  what  punilhment  would  they  think  fe- 
vere  enough  for  a critic,  who  had  rallily  da- 
red to  call  them  the  exa§r  counterparts  of 
thefe  Grecian  ravifliers.  In  fadt,  no  com- 
parifon  can  be  more  injurious ; for  in  the 
heroic  ages,  the  Grecian  hero  appears  to  have 
taken  the  moft  unwarrantable  liberties  with 
every  virgin  that  fell  into  his  power;  and 
the  Gothic  knight,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
defended  the  purity  of  eveiy  maid  in  diftrefs, 
but  was  often  bound  by  the  moft  folemn 
oaths  to  remain  a virgin  himfelf.— The  fe- 
cond  remark  of  the  learned  bifliop  is  equally 
injurious  to  the  pure  and  liberal  heroes  of 
the  Gothic  or  feudal  ages : for  it  fuppofea 

• Nonni  Dionyf.lib.  xlvui. 

G 2 


I Hcrodot.  lib.  iv. 
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“ that  feudal  gallantry  was  the  offspring  of  the 
“ privilege,  which  the  ladies  then  poflefTed, 
“ of  feudal  fuccefTion  * j”  or,  in  other  words> 
that  the  Gothic  knights  idolized  the  fair  for 
their  rank  and  riches,  and  not  for  their  beauty 
and  their  virtue.  We  can  believe,  indeed, 
that  fuch  ideas  might  influence  the  courtly 
manners  of  a priefl;  in  the  eighteenth  century ; 
but  a very  flight  acquaintance  with  hiftory 
and  romance  is  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that 
fuch  ideas  were  never  harboured  by  any 
true  knight,  in  the  pureft  ages  of  chivalry. 

How  far  the  virtue  of  the  ladies  was 
more  refpefted  than  their  rank,  by  the  gal- 
lant gentry  of  this  period,  we  have  a ftrik- 
ing  example  in  an  anecdote  related  by  that 
indefatigable  fearcher  into  the  records  of 
chivalry,  Mr.  de  Sainte  Palaye. 

This  curious  author  informs  us,  ‘That 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Tour,  in  his  inftruc- 
“ tio;is  addrefTed  to  his  daughters,  about 
“ the  year  1371,  mentions  a knight  of  his 
time,  who,  in  pafTmg  near  the  caftles  in- 

Lettcra  on  Chivalry. 

“ habited 
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“ habited  by  ladies,  affixed  a mark  of  in- 
' famy  to  the  manfion  of  thofe,  who  were 
' “ not  worthy  to  receive  loyal  knights  pur- 

I “ fuing  honour  and  virtue.  He  bellowed, 
at  the  fame  time,  a jull  encomium  on 
“ thofe  whofe  m.erlts  entitled  them  to  pub- 
“ lie  elleem  *” 

That  infinuating  Platonic  love,  which 
i mingled  itfelf  with  the  manners  of  chivalry, 

I has  often,  perhaps,  undermined  the  challity 
i of  a refolute  virgin.  It  would  be  a curious 
I fpeculation  to  confider  how  far  this  refined 
] paffion  has  proved  a treacherous  deflroyer 
of  Old  Maids,  and  to  trace  its  prevalence 
" or  decline  in  different  ages  ; but,  as  1 fear  it 
1 might  lead  me  to  fwell  this  little  work  into 
f|  a formidable  fize,  I fliall  content  myfelf 
y with  pointing  out  the  fubjefl  as  worthy  the 
T researches  of  my  philofophical  brethienj 
i and  only  remark,  that  this  chafte  yet  dan- 
y gerous  affeftion  was  highly  fafliionable  at 
jj  the  court  of  England  in  the  year  1634,  as 

* Memoires  fur  1’  Anclcnne  Chevalerie,  tom.  1. 
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we  learn  fronn  one  of  Howell’s  familiar  let- 
ters * i and  that  it  is  ridiculed  with  much 
lively  fpirit  in  a play  of  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant’s,  called  the  Platonic  Lovers,  repre- 
fented  in  1636. 

Let  us  return  to  the  ages  of  chivalry. — 
Notwithftanding  the  prevalence  of  this  pe- 
rilous Platonic  love  in  thofe  ages,  the  fpirit 
of  the  times  gave  fuch  fidelity,  as  well  as 
vigour,  to  all  the  generous  affeftions,  that  I 
am  perfuaded  many  a lovely  damfel  of  that 
period  became  a perfedt  Old  Maid,  from  a 
faithful  attachment  to  the  memory  of  her 
gallant  deceafed  admirer.  1 confider  the 
tender  Melefinda,  Couritefs  of  Tripoli,  in 
Paleftine,  as  a moft  refpeilable  Old  Maid 
of  this  clafs.  The  romantic  Troubadour 
Geoffrey  Rudel  becamie  enamoured  of  her 
beauty  by  the  mere  report  of  her  charms.  He 
crolfed  the  fea  to  throw  himfelf  at  her  feet. 
Illnefs  feized  him  on  the  voyage,  and  when 
they  carried  him  afhore,  he  was  fuppofed 
to  be  dead,  The  fingular  paffion  of  the  ’ 
* Vol.  i.  page  259. 
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knight  touclied  the  tender  foul  of  the 
Countefs.  She  haftened  to  vlfit  this  gal- 
lant viedim  of  love.  He  ftill  breathed 
received  her  companionate  embraces,  and 
expired  with  expreffions  of  delight  on  the 
felicity  of  dying  in  her  arms.  The  Coun- 
tefs honoured  his  remains  with  a magnifi- 
cent funeral,  and  retired  to  lament  him, 
during  her  life,  in  the  chafte  folitude  of  the 

cloifter  *.  . . . r 

Strange  as  it  may  found,  the  virginity  ot 

woman  will  be  often  found  to  have  derived 
if;  firmeft  fupport  from  the  gallantry  o 
man  ; a paradox  fufficiently  explained  by 

the  preceding  ftory.  ^ 

As  the  Greeks  were  utterly  unacquainted 

with  the  fpirit  of  gallantry,  according  to 
the  confeffion  of  their  learned  hiftorian 
Mr.  Mitfordt,  this  may  be  one  among 
other  reafons  to  account  for  the  extreme 
fcarcity  of  elderly  virgins  in  Greece,  bor 
our  fuperior  politenefs,  and  that  happy  mix- 

• Hifloire  des  Troubadours,  tom.  i.  p.  89. 
f Hiftoryof  Greece,  p.  122. 
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ture  of  franknefs  and  delicacy  in  our  man-r 
ners  towards  women,  by  which  the  modern 
world  is  exalted  above  the  ancient,  we  are 
certainly  indebted  to  our  noble  anceftors  of 
the  North,  who  exhibited,  in  the  earlieft 
period  of  their  hiftory,  the  moft  generous 
attention  to  female  honour  in  general, 
and  a particular  veneration  for  their  intelli- 
gent Old  Maids. 


£ND  OF  THE  FIFTH  BOOK, 
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BOOK  VL 

CONTAINING  MISCELLANEOUS  MATTER, 


CHAP.  I. 

On  certain  Pajfages  in  Englijh  Poets  concern- 
Ifig  Virginity. — On  the  medical  Influence 
ajerihed  to  it. — On  ‘-carious  Devices  /up- 
pojedto  ajeertainit,  iPc. 

Having  examined  at  large.  In  a 
former  part  of  this  Effay,  the  many 
brilliant  compliments  which  the  fathers  of 
the  church  have  paid  to  virginity,  I Iball 
now  confider  the  terms  in  which  the  great- 
eft  poets  of  our  country  have  fpoken  of 
this  delicate  and  interefting  fubject.  As  en- 
thufiafm  is  the  effential  quality  both  of 
faints  and  poets,  we  might  from  hence  con- 
jedure,  that  the  genuine  Old  Maid  would 
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be  treated  with  equal  reverence  b}  both ; 
but  alas ! the  poetical  entliufian:  is  fubjetd: 
to  a certain  gay  and  wanton  levity  of  fpirlt, 
which  tempts  him  now  and  then  to  fail  in 
the  refpebl  that  we  all  owe  to  the  fifterhood. 
This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to 
Chaucer  and  *Shakefpeare.  I am  happy, 
however,  in  being  able  to  add,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Engllfh  mufe,  that  two  poets, 
of  equal  eminence,  have  treated  virginity 
with  all  the  modefl  and  tender  veneration 
which  we  have  feen  it  receiving  from  fo 
many  eloquent  faints.  It  will,  I truft, 
be  amufing  to  compare  the  language  of 
thefe  four  illuftrious  bards  on  our  favourite 
fubjedt.  — Let  us  begin  with  Chaucer. 
I'hough  he  flouriflied  at  a time  when  the 
convent  and  chivalry,  thofe  two  profeft 
guardians  of  maiden  purity,  were  in  fafhion, 
he  does  not  feem  to  have  entertained  any 
very  high  reverence  for  a perpetual  virgin; 
at  lead  we  find  him  treating  that  charadter 
V-dth  much  farcaftic  jocularity,  in  the  long 

and 
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j and  lively  prologue  with  which  his  ife  of 
i Bath  introduces  her  talc.  The  following 
■ lines  leeni  to  indicate  that  the  poet  himfelf 
poireifed  a fpirit  as  amorous  as  that  of  the 
buxom  lady,  in  whole  charadter  he  is  fpeak- 

ing. 

What  rekketh  me,  though  folk  Jay  vilanie 
Of  fbrevoed  Lamech,  and  his  bigamie  ; 

I wot  wel  Abraham  was  an  holy  man. 

And  Jacob  eke,  as  fer  as  ever  I can, 

Ajid  eche  of  heyn  had  wives  mo  than  two. 

And  many  ayiother  holy  man  alfo. 

Wher  can  ye  feen,  in  any  ynaner  age, 

^hat  highe  God  defended  rnariage 
By  expref[e  word  ? I pray  you  telleth  me, 

' Or  wher  comynamded  he  virghiitee  ? 

I wot,  as  wel  as  ye,  it  is  7io  drede, 

\ 'The  Apofile,  whan  hejpake  of  rnaidenhede, 

\ He  f aid,  that  precept  thereof  had  he  non  ■, 

i Men  may  confeille  a woman  to  ben  on, 

. i But  confeilling  is  no  commandentent 

I He  put  it  in  our  owen  jugement. 
j For 
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For  hadde  God  commanded  Maidenhedcy 
'Fhan  had  he  dampned  Wedding  out  of  drede  ; 
And  certeSy  if  then  were  no  fede  yfowcy 
Virginitee  than  whereof fould  it  growe  ? 

Tyrwhitt’s  Chaucer,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  argument  again  ft 
virginity,  contained  in  the  laft  couplet,  ap- 
pears alib  in  a Greek  epigram  by  Paulus 
Silentiarius,  an  author  of  the  fixth  centur}% 
•who  has  defcribed  the  church  of  Sanfta  So- 
phia at  Conftantinople  in  a very  fingular 
poem,  and  who  fays,  in  the  epigram  to 
which  I allude. 

Virginity  is  wealth  : but  if  by  all 
fhis  wealth  were  hoardedy  life  itfelf  mujl 
fall*. 

Let  me  obferve,  for  the  credit  of  Chaucer, 

* KaAet  ra  wapSsuvif  7rxp(lfjtri  $Cy 

'J'ov  uMaiy  oty,  ft'jnocrlojxeyti. 

Anthologia  Lubini,  4to,  page 43. 

that 
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that  he  appears  defiroiis  of  atoning  for  Jie 
freedom  with  which  he  had  treated  virgins  of 
every  clafs,  by  his  verfes  on  that  marvellous 
holy  maid  St.  C-£cilia;  a compofition  in 
which  he  engaged,  if  we  may  believe  the 
following  introdiidtion  to  it,  to  preferve 
himfelf  from  the  perils  of  licentious  indo- 
lence : 

And  for  to  put  us  from  finche  idelnejfey 
‘That  caufe  is  of  fo  gret  confufion, 

I hanje  here  don  my  feithful  befineffcy 
ii  After  the  Legende,  in  tranflation 
Right  of  thy  glorious  lif  and  paffion^ 

^ ‘Thou,  with  thy  gerlond  wrought  of  r of e and 
; lilie, 

1 ^hee  tnene  f maid  and  martir^  Seinte  Cecilie, 
Tyrwhitt’s  Chaucer,  vol.  iii.  p.  65» 

But  if  Chaucer  appears  to  have  failed 
f now  and  then,  in  his  veneration  towards  the 
; fifterhood,  his  tranfgreffions  againft  the 
: chafte  community  are  very  trivial,  when 
compared  with  thofe  of  Sliakefpcare.  The 

Old 
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Old  Maid  may-  applaud  herfelf  for  pofief^ 
fing  a charitable  fpirit,  if  fire  perfeftly  for- 
gives this  faucy  prince  of  dramatic  poets 
for  the  following  pafiage  in  his  comedy  of 
“ All’s  well  that  Ends  Well.” 

“It  is  not  politic  in  the  commonwealth 
“ of  nature  to  preferve  virginity.  Lofs 
“ of  virginity  is  rational  increafe ; and 
“ there  was  never  virgin  got,  till  virginity 
was  firfl;  lolf.  That  you  were  made  ofj- 
“ is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginity,  by 
being  once  loft,  may  be  ten  times  found ; 
“ by  being  ever  kept,  is  ever  loft  : ’tis  too 
cold  a companion ; away  with  it ! There’s 
little  can  be  faid  in’t,  ’tis  againft  the  rule 
“ of  nature.  To  fpeak  on  the  part  of  vir- 
“ ginity,  is  to  accufe  your  mothers ; which 
is  moft  infallible  difobedience.  Ele  that 
“ hangs  himfelf  is  a virgin  j virginity  mur- 
“ ders  itfelf;  and  fhould  be  buried  in  high- 
ways,  out  of  all  fan(ftified  limit,  as  a def- 
“ perate  oftendrefs  againft  nature.  Virgi- 
“ nity  breeds  mites,  much  like  a cheefe  5 
“ confumes  itfelf  to  the  very  paring,  and  fo 

“ dies 
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''  dies  wlrh  feeding  its  own  ftomnch.  Be- 
iidesj  virginity  is  peevifn,  proud,  idle, 

‘‘  made  of  feif-love,  which  is  the  mod  in- 
“ hibited  fin  in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not, 

“ you  cannot  chufe  but  lofe  by  t : out 
“ wdth’t ! Within  ten  years  it  will  make  it- 
felf  two,  which  is  a goodly  increafe,  and 
the  principal  itfelt  not  much  the  worfe 
away  withkl — ’Xis  a commodity  will  lofe 
« the  glofs  with  lying ; the  longer  kept,  the 
lefs  worth : — off  with’t  while  ’tis  vendible  ! 

“ anfwer  the  time  of  requeft.  Virginity, 
like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of 
“ fafhion ; richly  fuited,  but  unluitable : 
“juft  like  the  brooch  and  the  toothpick, 
“ which  wear  not  now.  Your  date  is  better 
“ in  your  pye  and  your  porridge  than  in 
“ your  cheek : and  your  virginity,  your 
“ old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French 
“ withered  pears : it  looks  ill ; it  eats 
“ dryly : — marry,  ’tis  a wither’d  pear : it 
“ was  formerly  better : marry,  yet  ’tis  a 
“ wither’d  pear 

• All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Ad  I,  Scene  i. 

Let 
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Let  us  obferve,  as  an  apology  for  our  ifii- 
fnkable  poet,  that  he  has  given  us  the  pre- 
ceding farcafms  agdinft  the  fillerhood  as  the 
language  of  a poltroon. 

Since  the  perfonal  hidory  of  Shakefpeare, 
dark  as  it  is,  muft  be  dill  peculiarly  inter- 
eding  to  every  Englifh  reader,  let  me  ha- 
zard a few  conjedlures  concerning  it,  that 
were  fuggeded  by  the  paflage  I have 
quoted. 

Mr.  Malone,  in  his  very  ingenious  and 
amufing  attempt  to  afeertain  the  order  in 
which  the  plays  of  Shakefpeare  were  writ- 
ten, has  allotted  the  comedy  of  “ All’s 
Well  that  Ends  Well”  to  the  year  1598. 
I was  at  fil’d  inclined  to  fuppofe,  that  this 
elegant  and  accurate  commentator  was  mif- 
taken  in  this  article,  from  an  idea,  that 
Shakefpeare  could  not  have  written  fuch 
an  inveftive  againd  old  virginity  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  prided  herfelf  ol; 
being  the  queen  of  Old  Maids.  But,  re- 
fieftion  has  led  me  into  a conjetlure,  which^ 
fanciful  as  it  may  feem  to  others,  to  me  ap-.. 

Dears 
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pears  to  confirm  the  date  affigncd  by  Mr. 
Malone  to  this  comedy;  and  to  give  allb 
additional  fpirit  to  the  paflage,  as  direftly 
pointed  againfl  the  queen  herfelf,  from  an 
honeft  indignation  of  the  poet  in  behalf  of 
his  great  friend  and  patron  the  liberal  earl 
of  Southampton,  Mr.  Malone,  in  fpeaking 
of  this  nobleman,  has  obferved,  that  he 
attended  lord  EfTex  on  the  expedition  to 
“ Cadiz,  in  1597^  as  a volunteer,  and  after- 
wards  to  Ireland  as  general  of  the  horfe, 

“ from  which  employment  he  was  difmiffed 
by  the  peremptory  orders  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth,  who  was  offended  with  him  for 
‘‘  having  prefumed  to  marry  Mifs  Eliza- 
“ beth  Vernon  [in  159^1  without  her  ma- 
“ jefty’s  confent.” 

Now  it  appears  to  me  highly  probable, 
that  when  his  patron  was  thus  injurioufly 
treated  by  the  antiquated  maiden  queen, 
merelv  for  man7ing  a lovely  young  woman, 
it  appears,  I Ey,  highly  probable, ^ that 
Shakefpeare  might  at  this  iunfture  point  all 
his  wit,  with  a generous  acrimony,  againft 
VoL.  III.  H that 
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ikat  old  %'irgimly-,  which,  equivocal  as  it 
was,  his  tyrannical  fovereign  confidered  as 
the  highcft  of  her  titles.  In  the  following 
)^ear  (K99)  when  Efi'ex  was  in  confine- 
ment, Lord  Southampton  and  Lord  Rut- 
land (as  we  learn  from  a letter  of  that  pe- 
riod) “ came  not  to  the  court  [at  Non- 
“ fuch]  but  paffed  their  tymie  in  London, 

merely  in  going  to  plaies  every  day*”  If 
the  comedy  in  queftion  made  a part  of  their 
entertainment,  as  it  probably  did,  they 
tnuft  have  enjoyed,  wdth  peculiar  relifii,  tliis 
fpirited  caricatura  of  old  virginity,  as  high- 
ly applicable  to  that  malevolent,  alfedled 
Old  Virgin,  who  had  fo  recently  excited 
their  anger  and  derifion. 

Tltis  conjedliire  may  at  firft  appear  in- 
confiftent  with  the  tradition,  that  Shake- 
fpeare  wn'ote  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor 
in  the  year  i6or,  at  the  requeft  of  Lliza- 
beth ; yet  it  is  poflible,  that  lier  majefty 
might  enjoin  our  poet  to  exhibit  a carica- 

* Rowland  Whyte’s  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Sidney. 
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tura  of  love,  in  the  perfon  of  FalllafF,  to 
atone  for  the  fatirical  freedom  with  which 
he  had  delineated  old  virginity  in  the  fpeech 
of  Parolles.  We  muft  at  the  fame  time  con- 
fefs,  that  this  imperious  Old  Maid  would 
have  probably  corrected  the  dramatift  in  a 
manner  much  more  fevere,  had^  flie  ever 
fufpected  him  of  pointing  his  fatlre  againft 
her  own  princely  perfon ; although  fhe 
owed  him  much  indulgence  for  the  fublime 
compliment  which  he  had  formerly  paid 
her, 

‘‘  As  a fair  Vejlal  throned  hy  the  Weft 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  our  uncertain 
conjeftures  on  this  inimitable  fovereign  of 
the  drama,  to  fpeak  with  more  certainty  of 
a poer,  who  has  treated  the  fifterhood 
with  fuperior  courtefy.  1 mean  the  gentle 
Spenfer;  who  has  not  only  celebrated  the 
virginity  of  his  queen,  in  the  Introduftion 
to  his  Legend  of  Chnftuie  but  in  his  cha- 

* See  Midfummcr-Nigla’s  Dream. 

-}-  See  the  third  Bock  oi  the  I*  aerie  Queene. 
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rafter  of  Belphcebe  has  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  defcription  of  this  female 
perfeftion. 

^'hat  daintie  roje^  the  daughter  of  her  morney 
More  deare  than  life  Jhe  tendered^  whoje 
flowre 

I’he  girlond  of  her  honour  did  adorne ; 

Ne  fuffred  fhe  the  middaye's  fcorching 
powrey 

Ne  the  parp  northerne  wind  thereon  to 
powre  y 

But  lapped  up  her  filken  leaves  moji  chairey 
When fo  the f reward  fkye  began  to  lowre  : 
But  foone  as  calmed  was  the  chrijlall  airCy 
She  did  it  faire  difpredy  and  let  to  florip  faire. 

Et email  Gody  in  his  almighty  powrey 
To  make  epample  of  his  heavenly  grace. 

In  Paradife  whilome  did  plant  this  flowre  ; 
Whence  he  itfetcht  out  of  her  native  place. 
And  did  in  ft o eke  of  earthly  ftep  enrace. 

That  mortall  men  her  glory  ftoould  admire : 

In  gentle  ladies  breftcy  and  bounteous  race 
Of  womankindy  it  fair  eft  flowre  doth  fpire. 
And  beareth  fruit  of  honour  and  all  chaft  deftre, 

Fayre 
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Fdyys  yinpes  of  beautle^  'whoje  hight  J}jin~ 
ing  hecimes 

Adorne  the  W0'ld  ‘voith  like  to  heciveyily  light. 
And  to  your  ‘willes  both  royalties  and 
reames 

Subdew,  through  conquejl  of  your  wondrous 
might ! 

JVith  this  faire  flowre  your  goodly  girlonds 
dight. 

Of  chajlitie  and  vertue  virginall, 

That  jhall  embellifh  more  your  beautie  bright. 
And  crowne  your  heades  with  heavenly  co~ 
ronall. 

Such  as  the  angels  weare  before  Gods  tri- 
bunall. 

To  your  faire  felves  a faire  enf ample  frame 
Of  this  faire  virgin,  this  Belphcsbe  faire. 

To  whom,  inperfebl  love  and fpotlejfe  fame 
Of  chajlitie,  none  living  may  compaire  : 
Nepoyfnous  envyjujlly  can  emfaire 
The  prayfe  of  her  freflo  flowring  may  den- 
head ; 

For-thy  foe  fandeth  on  the  highefi faire 
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Of  tF  honour  able  ft  age  of  womanhead, 

That  ladies  all  may  follow  her  enf ample  dead*. 

To  thefe  lines  of  Speiifer  I am  tempted 
to  add  another  portrait  of  virginity,  by  his 
neglefted  but  fpirited  difciple  Phineas 
Fletcher,  who  was  once  called  the  Spenfer 
of  his  age.  In  his  allegorical  poem,  intitled 
“ The  Purple  Ifland,”  after  giving  a de- 
fcription  of  Agnia,  or  Chaftitie  in  the  Mar^ 
ried)  to  life  the  words  of  his  own  illuftration, 
he  proceeds  thus : 

hVith  her,  her  ftfter  went,  a warlike  maid, 
j-  Parthenia,  all  in  fteel  and  gilded  arms  ; 

In  needle' s ftead  a mighty  fpear fhe fway  d. 
With  which  in  bloody  fields,  and  fierce 
alarms, 

'The  holdeft  champion  ftoe  down  would  bear. 
And  like  a thunderbolt  wide  pajfage  tear. 
Flinging  all  to  the  earth  with  her  enchanted 
fpear. 


* Faerie  Queen,  book  iii.  canto  v. 

•j-  Chaftitie  in  the  Single. 
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Her  goodly  annoiir  Jeem  d a gciraen  greeny 
IVhere  thoujand  JgotUJfe  likes  frejkly  blew  ; 
And  on  her  fhield  the  'lone  bird  might  bejeen^ 
'Tb'  Arabian  bird,  Poining  in  colours  new ; 
Itfelf  unto  itjelf  was  onely  mate:. 

Ever  the  fame,  aiU  new  in  newer  date, 

And  underneath  was  writ.  Such  is  chafte 
fingle  ftate  *. 

After  a long  defeription  of  this  heroine, 
the  poet  concludes  her  character  in  the  fol- 
lowing ftanza : 

A thoujand  knights  wodd  her  with  hufie 
■pain  ; 

Eo  thoujand Jhe  her  virgin  grant  denied-,  ^ 
Although,  her  dear-Jought  love  to  entertain, 

I Ehey  all  their  wit  and  all  their  Jlrcngt 
applied : 

Yd  in  her  heart  Love  cloje  hbjeeper  Jway’d,^ 
Yhat  to  an  heavenly  JpouJe  her  thoughti 
betraid, 

IVbcre  Jhe  a maiden  wipe  might  live,  and 
wijely  maid. 

* The  Purple  Ifiand,  Canto  x.  edit.  1633,  p- 
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But  of  all  the  poetical  compliments  that 
virginity  has  received,  none,  I think,  are  fo 
truly  beautiful  and  fublime,  as  tliofe  which 
have  proceeded  from  the  chafte  enthufiafm 
of  Milton.  Let  the  reader  judge  from  the 
following  paffages  of  Comus. — The  elder 
brother,  in  fpeaking  of  his  loft  fifter, 
fays. 


She  has  a hidden  Jirength, 

Which  if  Heaven  gave,  it  may  he  term'd  her 
own : 

'Tis  Chafity,  my  brother,  Chajiity  : 

She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  Jieel, 

And,  like  a ciuiverd  nymph  with  arrows  keen, 
May  trace  huge  forejis  and  unharbour' d heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  fandy  perilous  wilds. 

Where,  through  the  f acred  rays  of  Chafity, 

No  favage  fierce,  bandite,  or  mountaneer. 

Will  dare  to  foil  her  virgin  purity : 

Tea  there,  where  very  deflation  dwells. 

By  grots,  and  caverns  fhagfd  with  horrid 
fades. 

She 
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She  meiy  fajs  cji)  with  unllench'd  7najeji)\ 

Be  it  not  done  in  pride  or  in  prefumption. — 

Some  Jay,  no  ez'il  thing  that  walks  by  night 
In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake,  or  moorijh  fen. 

Blue  meager  hag,  or  Jltibborn  uydaid  ghoji, 

I'hat  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfeu  time  ; 

No  goblin,  or  f wart  faery  of  the  'mine, 

Hath  hurtful powr  o’er  true  virginity. — 

Ho  ye  believe  'me yet,  or  fio all  I call 
Antiquity  from  the  old  fchools  of  Greece 
H 0 tefiify  the  arms  of  Chajiity  ? 

Hence  had  the  hiintrefs  Hian  her  dread  bow, 
Fairfilver-fhafted  queen,  for  ever  chafte. 
Wherewith  fhe  ta/m’d  the  brmded  licnefs 
And fpotted  yjiountain  pard,  but  fet  at  nought 
Fhe  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid ; Gods  and  men 
Fear’d  her  Jiern  frown,  and  fhe  was  queen  o 
th’  woods. 

What  was  that  fnaky -headed  Gorgon  jhield 
Fhat  wife  Minerva  vuore,  unconquer’d  virgin. 
Wherewith  fhe  freez'd  her  foes  to  congeal  d 
flone. 

But  rigid  looks  of  chafte  aufterity. 

And  noble  grace,  that  dafij  d brute  violence 

With 
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With  Jtidden  adcraticn  and  blank  aive  ? 

So  dear  to  Heaven  is  faintly  Chajlity^ 

‘That  vjhen  a foul  is  found fincerely  foy 
A thoufand  liveried  angels  lacky  her. 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  fn  and  guilt. 
And  in  clear  dream  and folemn  vifion 
T dl  her  of  things  that  no  grofs  ear  can  hear. 
Till  oft  converfe  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  caji  a beam  on  th'  outward  Jhape, 

The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 

And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  fouVs  effence. 
Till  all  he  made  immortal*. 

Again,  the  lady  herfelf,  in  her  addrefs  to 
Comtis,  vindicates,  with  great  fpirit,  tl)e 
dignity  and  power  of  maiden  excellence. 

To  him  that  dares 

Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous 
words 

Againfi  the fun- clad  powe'r  of  Chaftity, 

Fain  would  I fomething  fay  ; yet  to  what  end  ? 
Thou  haft  nor  ear  nor  foul  to  apprehend 


The 
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‘the  fuhlhne  notion  and  high  myfiery, 

That  mnji  be  uttered  to  unfold  thejage 
And fer ions  doctrine  of  Virginity. 

While  we  admire  the  tranfcendant  grace 
and  eners^v  of  Milton’s  language,  let  us  re- 
mark,  in  juftice  to  an  elder  and  admirable 
poet  of  our  country,  that  mod;  of  the  pre- 
ceding ideas,  which  relate  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  genuine  and  confirmed  virgin, 
are  copied  from  that  neglefted  but  very 
beautiful  paftoral  drama,  the  haithiui  Shep- 
herdefs  of  Fletcher.  In  this  drama,  Clorin, 
a tender  and  pious  nymph,  having  bu- 
I ried  her  lover,  and  being  determined  to 
' die  an  Old  Maid,  rcfides  by  his  grave  in  a 
wood,  and  is  attended  by  a modeft  and 
obedient  fatyr.  The  caufe  of  this  obe- 
dience, from  fuch  a creature,  flie  exprefles 
in  the  following  fpeech  1 to  which  Milton 
has  paid  the  higheft  honour,  by  more  than 
one  imitation  of  it. 

IVhat  greatnefS'i  or  what  private  hidden  power 
Is  there  in  me-,  to  drazv  fuhinijion 


From 
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From  this  rude  man  and  heajl  ? — Sure  I was 
mortal^ 

*Fhe  daughter  of  a Jhepherd ; he  was  mortal ; 

And  Jhe  that  bore  me  mortal : Prick  my  hand. 
And  it  will  bleed ; a fever  /hakes  me,  and 
*Fhefelf-fayne  wind  that  makes  the  young  lambs 
fhrink 

Makes  me  a- cold  my  fear  Jays  I am  mortal : 

Tet  I have  heard  ( my  mother  told  it  me ) ’ 

And  now  I do  believe  it,  if  I keep 
My  virgin  flower  uncropt,  pure,  chafle,  and  1 
fair,  ' 

No  goblin,  wood- god,  fairy,  elf,  or  fend. 

Satyr,  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  groves , 
Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illuflon 
Draw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires. 

Or  voices  calling  me  in  dead  of  night, 

*To  make  me  follow,  and fo  tole  me  on, 
through  mire  and  /landing  pools,  to  find  my 
ruin  ; 

Fife,  why  floould  this  rough  thing,  who  never 
knew 

Manners,  nor  fmooth  humanity,  whofe  heats 
Are  rougher  than  himfelf,  and  more  mi/hapen, 

Fhus 
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^hus  mildly  kneel  to  me  ? Sure  there's  a po'wer 
In  that  great  name  of  virgin,  that  binds  fafi 
All  rude  uncivil  bloods,  all  appetites 
that  break  their  confines : then,  firong  Chajlity, 
Be  thou  my  ftrongefi  guard,  for  here  I'll  dwells 
In  oppofition  againjl  Fate  and  Hell  *. 

We  find  in  the  fame  drama,  that  the  poet 
has  ingenioudy  availed  himfelf  of  the  po- 
pular opinion  concerning  the  medical  power 
□f  the  true  maiden.  His  holy  fiaepherdefs, 
Clorin,  fays,  in  defcribing  herfelf. 

Of  all  green  wounds  I know  the  remedies. 

In  men  or  cattle,  be  they  flung  withjnakes. 

Or  charm' d with  powerful  words  of  wicked  a?  t. 
Or  be  they  love-fick,  or  through  too  much  heat 
Grown  wild  or  lunatic,  their  eyes  or  ears 
Sthic'i:en'd  with  mifly  film  of  dulling  rheum  5 
'thefe  I can  cure,fuch  fecret  virtues  lie 
In  herbs,  applied  by  a virgin’s  hand  -j-. 

£ The  falutary  infiuence  afcribed  to  virgi- 
^nity  appears  to  have  been  very  cxtenfive. 

■j 

I *■  The  Faithfa!  Shepherded,  aft  i.  k.  1. 

t 
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In  the  old  poem  on  Sir  Bevis  of  Southamp- 
ton, we  find  that  noble  knight  preferved 
from  his  enemy,  the  dragon,  by  luckily 
Humbling  into  a well  of  miraculous  purity  : 

For  Jonie  time  dwelled  in  that  land 
A virgin  full  of  Chriftes  [and, 

Fbat  had  been  bathed  in  that  we  If 
Fhat  ever  after,  as  men  can  tell, 

Might  no  venomous  worrne  come  therein. 

By  the  virtue  of  that  virgin 

But  the  idea  that  medical  pov/ers  belong 
to  the  true  maiden,  thougii  it  was  cheriflied 
by  our  romances  of  chivalry,  and  Hill  more 
by  our  monaftic  legends,  did  not  firft  arife 
from  modern  fuperfticion.  Vve  learn  from 
a paflage  in  ^lian,  that  feme  of  the  an- 
cients admitted  even  the  apparel  of  a ge- 
nuine maid  among  the  articles  of  their  ma- 
teria medica  j nor  did  they  fuppofc  tire  effi- 
cacy of  this  fingular  medicine  confined  to 
die  human  frame.  That  dreadful  difeafe 

* Warton’s  ElT;:y  on  Spenfer,  page  ^o.  vol.  i. 
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of’  man,  which  has  been  fuppofed,  both  in 
England  and  France,  to  admit  of  no  cure, 
but  from  the  touch  of  the  fovereign,  might 
be  healed,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  by  the  purer  hand  of  virginity. 
But  as  thefe  maidenly  remedies  have  long 
ceafed  to  be  faflilonable  in  the  medical 
world,  I flaall  not  fwell  thefe  volumes  by 
enumeratins;  the  different  maladies  to  which 
they  were  applied,  or  the  various  modes  of 
application. 

Ceafing,  therefore,  to  confider  virginity 
as  a nofirum,  let  us  proceed  to  remark,  that 
it  has  fometimes  been  the  patient,  as  well 
as  the  inftrument,  of  quacks.  It  is  one  of 
die  rnoft  ftriking  foibles  in  man,  that  he 
will  often  a,ttempt  to  afcertain,  by  iniuih- 
cient  tefls,  m.any  doubtful  points,  w’hich  it 
would  be  much  wifer  to  admit  entirely 
upon  truft.  flence  liav'e  arifen  many  fan- 
ciful and  fallacious  devices  to  prove  the  in- 
tegrity of  a virgin.  Pliny  the  naturalift 
informs  us  that  the  ftone  Gagates  of  Lycia 
was  ufed  for  this  curious  experiment;  and 
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Albertiis  Magnus  is  ftill  more  explicit  in 
fpeaking  of  its  wonderful  property  *.  A fimi- 
lar  power  of  proving  the  fidelity  of  a wife  is 
afcribed  to  the  magnet,  in  the  ple'afing  little 
Greek  poem  on  precious  ftones,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Orpheus  -j-. 

But  the  moft  furprifing  evidence,  that 
ever  bore  teftimony  againlt  a frail  woman, 
w'as  a bird  called  Porphyrio,  which  is  faid 
to  have  had  fo  delicate  a fenfe  of  honour, 
that  it  put  an  end  to  its  own  exiftence,  if 
its  miftrefs  offended  againft  the  laws  of 
chaflity  J. 

On  this  fubjeft  wc  ought  not  to  omit  the 
ferpent  kept  in  a temple  of  Juno,  which 
dlfdained  to  accept  any  food  unlefs  offered 
by  the  pure  hand  of  a virgin.  This  dainty 

* Dc  Miner.  lib.  ii.  De  G agate — aiunt  autem 
de  expertis  efie,  quod  fi  colatura,  et  ejus  lotura  cum 
rafura  detur  virgini,  bibita  retinebit  earn,  quod  non 
ininget ; fi  autem  non  ell  virgo,  llatira  minget  : et 
fic  debet  probari  an  aliqua  fit  virgo. 

•j-  Ver.  319,  p.  44,  edit.  Tyrwliitt. 

i Athensiis,  lib.  ix. — ^Elian,  lib,  iii.  cap.  42, 

animal 
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animal  is  mentioned  by  .®lian,  and  alluded 
to  by  the  poet  Propertius,  who  tells  us, 
in  elegant  and  pifturefque  verfes,  of  which 
the  following  are  an  imperfe6t  copy, 

In  ■palejufperje  the  fearful  damfels  gazd. 

Who  to  theferpenfs  mouth  raftj  offerings  raisdi 
From  the  chafe  maid  the  proffer'd  food  he 
takes. 

While  in  her  trembling  hand  the  hafket  floakes 

In  the  Greek  romances  we  find  various 
trials  of  virginity  clrcumftantially^  defcribed. 
Chariclia,  the  heroine  of  Heliodorus,^  is 
reprefented  by  that  elegant  and  lively  writei 
as  pafTmg  with  intrepid  innocence  through 
a fiery  ordeal.  The  lovely  maiden,  arrayed 
in  a Delphic  robe,  with  her  hair  didievelled, 
and  with  a countenance  expreffing  religious 
tranfport,  leaps  on  a blazing  altar,  and 

* T alia  deir.iF^e  fallent  adfacra  puelia^i 

Cum  temere  a7iguineo  creditur  ore  manus  . 
llle  fibi  admotai  a ojirgine  cerripit  efcas ; 

Virginia  in  palmia  ipfa  canijira  tremunt.  ^ 

Propertius,  lib.  iv.  cleg.  8: 

VoL.  III.  I 
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{lands  imhiirt  amid  the  flames,  attradllng 
univerial  admiration,  as  more  like  a Divi- 
nity than  a mortal 

Achilles  Tatiiis  has  delineated  a fcene  of 
a flmilar  kind,  Hill  more  pidlurefque.  He 
tells  us,  that  in  a grove  belonging  to  Diana 
there  was  a cave  of  peculiar  fandlity  devoted  , 
to  Pan.  Jufl;  within  the  portal  of  this  | 
cave  a miraculous  pipe  was  fufpended,  ] 
formed  of  thofe  reeds  into  which  the  nymph 
Syrinx  was  metamorphol'ed,  when  fhe  fled 
from  the  wanton  purfuit  of  the  ruHic  God.  | 

A wondrous  power  refided  in  this  pipe,  j 
and  rendered  it  an  unqueftionable  tell  of  i 
maiden  innocence.  Whenever  a true  vir-  J 
gin  entered  the  cave,  founds  of  the  fvveeteil  | 
melody  proceeded  from  this  inilrument ; ‘ 
but  if  one  who  had  loll  her  purity  was  rafh 
enough  to  approach  it,  the  pipe  continued 
filent,  and,  inftead  of  mulic,  a groan  of  la- 
mentation was  fent  forth  from  the  cave. 

Leucippe,  the  heroine  of  Tatius,  being 

* licliodori  A^thiop.  lib.  x. 
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accufed  of  impurity,  is  brought  to  afcertaiii 
either  her  guilt  or  innocence  by  this  awful 
experiment.  She  is  furrounded  by  feli- 
citous fpectators  ; her  malignant  accufer, 
her  anxious  iather,  and  her  lover,  fuffering 
flill  ftronger  agitation — confident,  indeed,  in 
the  virtue  of  his  millrefs,  yet  trembling  left 
fhe  might  iiifi-er  from  the  wantonnefs  of 
Pan.  Thus  attended,  the  virgin,  with  a 
meek  and  modeft,  yet  intrepid  dignity,  de- 
feends  into  the  cave.  What  a group  for 
the  pencil!  New  pidlures  fucceed. — The 
doors  of  the  cave  now  xlofe  upon  her. 
What  a moment  of  univerfal  anxiety ! — 
The  pipe  begins  to  found  with  peculiar 
fweetnefs — the  doors  unfold,  and  the  virgin 
afeends  to  honour  and  to  love.  What  a 
feene  of  triumph  and  ecftacy  for  her  father 
and  her  future  hufband  ! 

In  the  fajne  romance  we  have  another 
trial  of  virgin  purity,  intided,  The  Trial  of 
the  Stygian  Fountain.”  The  ceremonial  of 
it  is  thus  deferibed: — A maiden  accufed  of 
impurity  fwears  that  the  acculation  is  falfe. 
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Her  oath  is  infcribed  on  a fmall  tablet, 
and,  with  this  fulpended  to  her  neck,  fhe 
defcends  into  the  fountain.  If  flie  has 
fworn  falfely,  the  water  begins  to  fwell,  and 
rifes  till,  reaching  her  neck,  it  overwhelms 
the  tablet ; but,  if  flie  is  a genuine  maid, 
the  placid  water  continues  below  her  knee, 
and  the  triumphant  virgin,  having  remained 
her  appointed  time  in  the  fountain,  is  led 
out  of  it  by  the  applauding  prieft*. 

In  the  romance,  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  learned  bifhop  Euftathius,  a fimilar 
trial  occurs.  That  amufing  author  de- 
feribes  a temple  of  Diana,  in  which  was  a 
golden  ftatue  of  the  Goddefs  bending  her 
bow ; at  her  feet  flowed  a murmuring 
fountain,  by  which  the  chafte  Divinity  ufed 
to  prove  the  innocence  of  her  votaries.' 
The  fufpefted  virgin  was  conducted  into 
this  myflerious  water  with  a crown  of  laurel 
on  her  head.  If  Ihe  was  really  pure,  the 
Goddefs  did  not  extend  her  bow,  the  water 

* Achilles  Tatius,  lib.  viii. 
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remained  calm,  and  the  maiden  palled  qui- 
etly through  it,  retaining  her  laurel  crown 
on  her  head  ; but  if  (to  copy  the  expreffion 
of  Euftathius)  the  breath  of  Venus  had  ex- 
tlnguifhed  her  virgin  lamp,  Diana  directed 
her  bow  againft  the  pretended  virgin,  and 
feemed  to  aim  at  her  head.  The  af- 
frighted culprit  hid  herfelf  in  the  ftream  to 
avoid  the  lhaft,  and  her  laurel  wreath  was 
waflied  off  by  the  murmuring  water 

Incidents  of  this  kind  feem  to  belong  to 
romance  ; yet  the  learned  editor  of  Eiifta- 
thius,  in  a note  to  this  ftory,  has  produced 
a fimilar  anecdote  from  a grave  hiftorian. 
Lie  quotes  a palfage  from  an  unpubliflred 
Greek  chronicle  of  Conftantinople,  which 
informs  us,  that  a ftatue  of  Venus  in  that 
city  had  this  formidable  attribute  of  difco- 
vering  the  foibles  of  the  fail  : it  afcertained 
the  purity  of  married  women  and  of  virgins, 
both  rich  and  poor  ; but  at  lafi:,  fays  the 
chronicle,  the  fifter  of  Juftin’s  wife  de- 

* Eullatliius  de  Ifmeniai  et  Ifmencs  Amoribus, 
lib.  viii. 
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flroyed  the  ftatue  for  having  cleteiTtcd  her 
frailty 

The  only  remains  of  thefe  fuperflitious 
and  fantaftic  trials  of  virginity,  that  have 
defcended  to  our  more  refined  and  enlio-ht- 

O 

ened  age,  appear  in  the  common  jeft  of  try- 
ing to  rekindle  by  the  breath  an  extingiiilhed 
candle.  Pafquier,  the  learned  Ed'ench  an- 
tiquarian, has  written  a chapter  on  this 
fportive  cuftom ; he  does  not,  indeed,  at-, 
tempt  to  difeover  its  origin,  but  gravely 
takes  occafion  from  the  idea  to  all'ert  the 
defpicable  emptinefs  of  all  animal  pleafure, 
and  to  affirm,  on  the  authority  of  Tertul- 
lian,  that  the  happinefs  of  woman  confifts 
in  her  virginity -j-. 

I Pnall  clofe  this  mifcellaneous  chapter 
by  acquainting  the  chalde  fifterhood  with 
many  vain  attempts  that  I have  made  to 
elucidate  a very  myfterious  proverb,  by. 
wliich  their  whole  order  is  p.'epod;eroufly 
condemned  to  a very  ftrange  and  unworthy 

Euftathius  Gaul.nlni,  Notarum,  p.  37. 

•j-  l’af(]>.uer,  Rcclieixhes,  lib.  vili.  chap,  22. 
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deftlny  ; I mean  the  proverb,  which  fays, 

I that  Old  Maids  are  doomed  “ to  lead  apes 
I in  hell.”  After  confulting  the  pro- 
foundefl  antiquarians  of  our  own  country, 
and  fome  upon  tlfe  continent,  I am  ftill  un- 
. able  to  afcertain  the  origin  of  this  remark- 
i able  faying.  One  of  my  ingenious  friends 
i is  convinced  that  it  was  invented  by  the 

• IMonks,  to  allure  opulent  females  into  the 
i cloifter,  by  teaching  them,  that  if  they  did 

not  befome  the  fpoufes  either  of  man  or 
God,  they  muft  expeft  to  be  united,  in  a 
I future  v/orld,  to  the  moil  impertinent  and 
j difgufting  companion.  For  my  own  part, 

I I am  inclined  to  rank  an  idea  fo  injurious 
1 to  my  fair  friends  among  the  difmal  and 
! defpicable  fuperftitions  of  i^igypt,  as  I find 
j a paffage  in  Hermes  TriftnegiHus,  which 

• fays,  that  thofe  who  die  childlefs  are,  im- 
I mediately  after  their  death,  tormented  by 

I demons  *.  I muft  confcfs,  hovvevci-,  that 

from  the  very  high  refpedl  which  the 
Aigyptians  entertained  for  the  ape,  the 
* Trirmce:iili  lib.  i.K. 
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demons  intended  by  Trifmegiftus  could 
hardly  be  of  that  figure.  Indeed,  the  af. 
feftionate  adoration  which  apes  have  fome^ 
times  received,  as  we  learn  from  the  pious 
poet  Prudentius  has  ^ times  led  me 
to  conjedture,  that  the  faying  in  queftion 
might  have  arifen  in  fome  country  where 
it  bore  a very  different  meaning  from 
what  we  annex  to  it  at  prefent ; where  this 
deftiny  of  the  ancient  virgin  was  intended, 
not  as  the  punifliment,  but  the  reward  of 
her  continence. 

That  the  ape,  though  a wanton  animal, 
was  fometimes  confidered  by  the  Pagans  as 
a fervant  to  the  Goddefs  of  Chaftity,  we  learn 
from  Strabo,  who  tells  us  there  was  a temple 
of  Diana  in  which  apes  were  faid  to  dance 
on  her  feftival. 

I do  not  recolledl  to  have  feen  the  ex- 
preffion  of  leading  apes  in  any  of  our  very 
early  Englifli  writers.  The  lively  Beatrice  of 

* Venerem  precaris,  comprecare  et  fimiam. 

Prudentius. 
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Shakefpeare  alludes  more  dian  once  to  this 
humiliating  deftiny  of  the  antiquated  maiden; 
and  Delia,  in  Shirley’s  comedy,  called  The 
School  of  Compliments,  1637,  talks  alfo 
of  being  condemned  to  lead  apes  in  hell. 

A living  poet  of  our  country  feems  to 
have  wiflied  to  make  the  fifterhood  amends 
for  the  infult  of  this  injurious  proverb,  by 
affigning  a place  to  Old  Maids  in  his  poe- 
tical elyfium.  As  the  friend  and  advocate 
of  the  chafte  community,  I tranfcribe  with 
fingular  pleafure  the  following  verfes,  in 
which  their  negledled  merits  are  fo  libe- 
rally diftinguifhed. 

‘Turn  to  this  chearful  hand,  and  mark  in  this 
**  Spirits  who  jujlly  claim  my  realms  of  blijs  I 
‘‘  M-oft  lovely  theje ! when  judg  d hy  generous 
“ truth, 

‘iho'  beauty  is  not  theirs,  nor  blooming 
youth  j 

For  thfe  are  they,  who,  hi  life's  thorny 
fhade. 

Repin'd  not  at  the  name  of  ancient  maid. 
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No  proud  dijdain,  no  narro’wmjs  of  heart,  | 

Held  them  from  Hymen' s tempting  rites  apart-,  * 
“ But  fair  dijcretion  led  theh  to  withdraw  ) 
“ From  the  priz'd  honour  of  his  proffer'd  law  j 
To  quit  the  objedt  of  no  hafly  choice 
In  mild  fiibmijfion  to  a parent's  voice ; 

« The  valued  lover  with  a figh  refign. 

And facrifice  delight  at  duty's  ffrine. 

With  /miles  they  bore,  from  angry  fpleen  ' 
exempt,  i 

Injurious  mockery  and  coarfe  contempt : .• 

'Twas  theirs  to  clafp,  each  JelfiJh  care  above,  ' 
“ A fifter's  orphans  with  parental  love, 

“ And  all  her  tender  cffces  f apply,  \ 

“ Though  bound  not  by  the  Jirong  maternal  tie ; 

“ 'Twas  theirs  to  bid  intefim  quarrels  ceafe,  ■ 
“ ■ And  form  the  cement  of  domeftic  peace : 

No  throbbing  joy  their Jpotlefs  bojom  fir'd, 

“ Save  what  Benevolence  herfelf  injpir' d -, 

No  praije  they  fought,  except  that  prai/e  • 
“ refin'd. 

Which  the  heart  whifpers  to  the  worthy  ' 
“ mind*," 

* Hayley’s  Triumphs  of  Temper,  canto  v.  ver.  563. 

t , CHAP. 
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Containing  the  DijcnJJlcn  of  a 'very  delicate 
and  important  dhiejllcn. 

A S good  fortune  has  thrown  into  my 
Jl\,  hands  a manufcript  oration  on  a 
topic  highly  intcrelding  to  the  fifterhood,  I 
fhall  infert  it  in  this  chapter  ; and,  to  gra- 
tify, to  the  utmofc  of  my  pov/er,  the  curio- 
lity  of  my  fair  readers,  I fliall  introduce  it 
by  a little  hiftoiy  of  the  incidents  which 
have  enabled  me  to  ennch  my  work  with  fo 
fingular  an  embellifnment. 

A few  years  ago  I liad  the  happincfs  of 
ranking  among  my  friends  a gentleman  of 
the  moft  amiable  fingularity.  He  w'as  a 
baronet  of  an  ancient  family,  and  very  am- 
ple polTeffions,  in  the  North  of  England. 
His  father,  who  had  all  the  convivial  fplrit 
fo  prevalent  in  that  part  of  our  iQand,  paid 
a very  heavy  tax  for  his  bacclianalian  en- 
joyments. 
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joyments,  in  fuffering  the  frequent  vlfits  of 
an  excruciating  gout,  and  in  dying  at  laft  a 
martyr  of  the  bottle.  My  friend  Sir  Hi- 
lary tlighman  had  all  the  natural  vivacity 
of  his  father  ; he  loved  pleafure  as  well,  but, 
warned  by  fo  ftriking  an  example,  he  re- 
folved  to  purfue  it,  though  with  equal  ar- 
dour, yet  in  paths  of  lefs  peril. 

While  his  father  was  yet  living,  he  difco- 
vered  in  his  own  frame,  young  as  it  was, 
forrie  traces  of  that  formidable  diflemper,  to 
which  parental  intemperance  had  given 
him  too  good  a title.  This  tendency  he 
wifely  determined  to  counteradt,  by  a fteady 
adherence  to  the  moll  fimple  diet.  Yet, 
as  he  was  unwilling  to  irritate  the  growing 
ill-humour  of  a parent,  whom  he  tenderly 
regarded,  he  engaged  not  in  this  degenerate  , 
regimen,  till  he  had  taken  leave  of  the  jo- 
vial, telly,  and  crippled  old  gentleman,  to 
embark  in  a favourite  projefl  of  vifiting  the 
ruins  of  Greece.  An  oppofite  condudh 
might  have  endangered  his  future  fortune; 
as  the  impetuous  old  toper  detelled  the 

charadlcr 
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f chara£ler  of  a milkfop,  and  would  not,  per- 
E haps,  have  Icrupled  to  difmherit  a fon, 
t merely  for  renouncing  that  feftive  polfon, 
; which  had  deftroyed  his  own  temper,  and 
r was  rapidly  preying  on  the  dregs  of  his  ex- 
5 haufted  life.  My  friend,  indeed,  when  he 
! fet  out  on  his  travels,  relying  on  the 
.1  ftrength  of  his  father’s  conftitution,  enter- 
£ tained  a very  lively  hope  of  amufing  the 
{<  old  knight,  on  his  return,  with  a hiftory 
[(  of  his  adventures.  But  the  fates  deter- 
j mined  otherwife.  A long  fcene  of  eleftioa 
i feftivity  hurried  this  hearty  friend  of  Bac- 
• chus  to  the  grave ; and  the  temperate  Sir 

(Hilary  was  recalled  from  the  ruins  of 
Athens,  to  take  polfelTion  of  an  eftate  large 
enough  to  furnilh  every  kind  of  luxury  to 
i an  attic  imagination.  Abllemious  as  he 
I was.  Sir  flilary  was  a genuine  difciple  of 
Lpicurusj  he  confidered  pleafure  as  the 
univerfal  aim  of  every  fenfible  being ; but 
the  pleafure  he  courted  was  only  luch  as 
arifes  from  the  indulgence  of  an  elegant 
fancy  and  a benevolent  heart.  He  was 

particularly 
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particularly  fond  of  female  foclety  j and  his 
palTions  were  vehement,  though  tender ; a 
Grecian  lady,  of  exquifite  beauty  and  ac- 
complifliments,  inflamed  them  to  the  high- 
eft  degree,  and  he  had  been  privately  mar- 
ried to  her  many  months,  when  the  intelli- 
gence arrived  whicli  recalled  him  to  his 
country.  The  delights  arifing  from  his 
new  conneiflion,  and  the  general  ftate  of  his 
father’s  ruined  health  and  temper,  allowed 
him  not  to  feel  any  great  poignancy  or 
grief,  though  he  frequently  fpoke  of  the  de- 
parted old  gentleman  with  a grateful  and 
tender  regret.  Sir  Hilary  was  far  from 
fliewing  any  eagernefs  to  take  pofleflion  of 
the  princely  opulence  which  had  now  de- 
volved to  him.  His  affedlionate  attention 
to  his  lovely  Greek,  rendered  his  travels 
homeward  particularly  flow.  T his  fair  part- 
ner of  his  fortune  was  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy. Her  hufband  would  have  kindly 
waited  the  event  on  the  coaft  of  Afia  Mi- 
nor, of  which  fne  w'as  a native  ; but  it  was 
fettled,  at  the  requeft  of  tiie  lady,  that  they 

' ftiould 
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I flioiikl  proceed  on  their  v/ay  to  England  as 
i fiir  as  Rome,  where  Ihe  had  the  happinels  of 
I prefenting  to  Sir  Hilary  two  lovely  boys, 

I not  inferior  to  the  twin  founders  of  the  im- 
perial city.  The  exulting  mother  foon  re- 
; covered  her  ftrength  with  increafing  loveli- 
I nels  j and  the  whole  party  arrived,  with 
i chequered  fenfations  of  joy  and  forrow,  at 
1 the  paternal  feat  of  Sir  Hilary.  The  young 
! baronet  paid  all  decent  honours  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  father,  and  handfomely  provid- 
ed for  a few  old  domeftics,  who  had  iliared 
: both  the  joviality  and  the  infirmities  of  their 
I late  mafcer.  Pie  foon  began  to  new-model 
his  houfe,  and  to  regulate  his  eftablifliment. 
In  both  it  was  his  chief  aim  to  unite  ele- 
gance with  comfort,  and  gaiety  ivith  tem- 
perance. He  built  a very  fpacious  library^ 
with  an  adjoining  faloon  ■,  the  latter  was 
well  furnilhed  with  a few  admirable  pic- 
tures, and  the  former  completely  enriched 
with^books,  bufts,  and  ftatues.  Sir  Hilary 
had  imbibed  very  early  an  extreme  paffion 
for  Cjrecian  literature,  whicii  rlu;  incidents 

of 
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of  his  life  had  tended  to  Increafe.  He  parti- 
cularly admired  that  call  of^  converfation 
■which  ufed  to  form  the  moft  delightful  part 
of  an  ancient  attic  entertainment,  and  he 
often  wiflied  to  fubftitute  fomething  of  this 
nature  in  the  room  of  thofe  dull  or  difguft- 
ing  topics  of  difcourfe,  which  produce  fuch 
a heavy  effedf  in  tlie  rural  vifits  of  our 
Englifli  gentry.  He  was  a hearty  friend  to 
every  harmlefs,  focial  pleafure;  but  he  wiflied 
to  give  a little  tinfture  of  literary  refine- 
ment to  his  convivial  neighbourhood.  This 
was  no  eafy  talk  j yet  Sir  Hilary  accom- 
pliflied  it : and  indeed  there  is  hardly  any 
enterprize  too  hard  for  a man,  who  pof- 
felTed,  as  he  did,  engaging  manners  with 
warm  philanthropy,  and  a very  abundant 
portion  of  opulence  apd  wit.  Events,  how- 
ever, happened  luckily  to  facilitate  his  de- 
fign.  On  his  extenfive  eftate  there  were 
two  livings  of  confiderable  value  ; they  had 
been  occupied  by  two  orthodox  topers,  pro- 
moted by  the  old  baronet  for  their  uniform 
adherence  to  the  bottle.  Thefe  honeft  di- 
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vines  had  drank  fo  deeply  together  to  the 
rneiTiory  of’ the  good  old  knight,  that  they 
ibon  fininied  their  laft  burnper  on  earth, 
and  flept  in  peace  with  their  patron^  Sir 
Hil’arv  feized,  with  great  plealure,  this  op- 
portunity of  fettling  in  his  neighbourhood 
two  gentlemen  whole  habits  of  lire  were 
cono:enial  with  his  own.  He  was  happy  in 
beftowing  eafe  and  independence  on  two 
liberal  men,  with  w'lom  he  liad  contra6led 
an  intimacy  at  college,  and  who  had  been 
the  afibciates  of  his  early  ftudies.  They 
■were  perfons  of  equal  integrity,  but  of  dif- 
ferent characters.  Literature  was  the  paf- 
fion  of  each  j but  the  firll  valued  learning 
only  as  it  led  him  to  the  ferious  pradtice  of 
virtue ; the  fecond  loved  it  as  the  moft 
pleafing  exercife  of  an  active  and  playful 
fpirit.  Oppofite  as  they  were  in  their  dif- 
pofitions,  they  had  a perfeCt  efteem  for  each 
other,  and  for  the  amiable  patron,  who  con- 
fidered  their  fociety  as  one  of  the  higheft 
gratifications  that  propitious  fortune  had 
beftowed  upon  him.  Thefe  clerical  friends 
VoL.  III.  K were 
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were  both  in  the  prime  of  life ; and,  as  they  ' 
were  both  unmarried,  they  were  particu- 
larly carefled  by  the  families  around  them. 

By  the  aid  of  thefe  gentlemen,  with  a third 
clergyman,  who  refided  under  his  roof  as  a 
domeftic  chaplain,  and  his  affiftant  in  the 
education  of  his  children.  Sir  Hilary  com- 
menced an  inftitution,  which  contributed 
not  a little  to  the  amufement  of  himfelf  and  | 
his  acquaintance.  At  the  full  of  every  moon,  | 
it  was  his  cuftom  to  give  a very  elegant  en-  | 
tertainment  to  the  gentry  of  his  neighbour-  j 
hood.  On  thefe  days,  in  the  interval  be-  ‘ 
tween  tea  and  fupper,  orations  were  read  or.,  • 
fpoken  in  the  fpacious  library,  on  a fubjeft  ' 
propofed  at  the  preceding  alTembly.  It  was 
the  banquet  of  Plato,  an  author  in  whom  ' 
Sir  Plilary  delighted,  that  firft  infpired  him 
with  this  idea : and  in  thefe  Englifli  dia- 
logues the  moral  fpirit  of  that  fublimc 
Grecian  was  fometimes  very  happily  co- 
pied, without  any  mixture  of  the  grofs  inde- 
cency, with  which  the  moft  engaging  of 
his  produdlions  is  miferably  difgraced. 

Sir 
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Sir  Hilary  did  not  confine  his  enteruiinment 
to  profaic  difcourfcs  ; but  profeired  himfelf 
equally  obliged  to  thoie  guells,  who  pro- 
duced either  a profe  dilTertation,  or  a poeti- 
cal jeu  d'efprit  on  the  topic  or  the  day. 
The  verfes  were  depofited  on  a large  li- 
brary table,  and  ufually  read  by  Sir  Hi- 
lary’s  fecretary,  who  adled  as  clerk  to  the 
afiembly,  before  the  orations  began ; which 
were  generally  delivered  by  their  refpeclive 
authors,  and  fometimes  without  any  pre- 
meditation. Extempore  verfes,  compofed 
upon  the  fpot,  were  alfo  kindly  received  j 
and  if  thrown  on  the  table  while  the  afiem- 
bly  was  fitting,  they  were  read  by  the  clerk, 
when  the  orations  were  clofed,  as  a kind  of 
epilogue  to  the  amufements  of  the  day. 

I happened  to  meet  my  old  acquaintance 
Sir  Hilary  in  London,  at  a time  when  I w'as 
greatly  reduced  by  a fevere  and  lingering 
illnefs.  He  kindly  infifted  on  my  palfing  a 
few  weeks  with  him  at  his  country  feat,  in 
the  friendly  hope  of  contributing  to  the  re- 
covery of  my  health,  affirming,  with  his 
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iifual  plcafantry,  that  one  of  his  attic  ban- 
quets would  prove  to  me  a nervous  cordial ; 
and  conduce,  more  than  the  moft  fafhion- 
able  medicines,  to  the  revival  of  a literary 
invalid.  My  friend’s  inftitution  was  now 
Indeed  In  a very  flourifliing  ftate.  Sir  Hi- 
lary had,  by  degrees,  diffufed  around  his 
neighbourhood  a I'pirit  of  amicable  and  ele- 
gant emulation.  He  had  particularly  ca- 
re iTed  and  animated  the  young  people  in 
the  genteel  families  around  him,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  years  he  had  formed,  in  his 
affembly,  a little  band  of  orators,  whom 
Athens  herfelf  mie-ht  have  liflened  to  with 
pleafure.  The  ladles,  though  they  never 
fo  far  forgot  the  delicacy  of  their  fex  as  to 
declaim  in  thefe  meetings,  yet  contributed 
not  a little  to  the  general  amufement,  by 
various  compofifions. 

As  to  myfelf,  I wifhed  in  vain  for  powers 
to  take  an  aeftive  part  in  the  pleafing  cere- 
mony of  the  place ; but  my  health  was  ftill 
fo  weak,  that  I dared  not  venture  on  any 
kind  of  mental  exertion.  I had,  however, 

before 
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before  this  period,  conceived  the  firft  idea  of 
my  prefent  work,  and,  wifhing  to  derive  all 
the  advantages  I could  from  this  accom- 
plillied  Ibciety,  I requefted  my  friend  Sir 
Hilary  to  propofe  the  following  qiieftion  as 
a fubiect  of  debate  in  one  of  his  afTemblies ; 

• — Which  is  the  more  eligible  for  a wife, 
“ a Widow,  or  an  Old  Maid  — My  lively 
friend  very  chearfully  acquiefced  in  my  pro- 
pofal ; and  the  topic  gave  birth  to  much 
innocent  pleafantry,  and  to  fome  ferious  ar- 
gument. I heartily  wifli  it  were  in  my 
power  to  enrich  thefe  volumes  witn  many 
of  the  pieces,  both  in  profe  and  rhyme,  that 
were  produced  on  this  occafion  ; but  ail  that 
I was  allowed  to  treallire  up,  amounts  only 
to  three  epigrams,  and  a Tingle  oration.  It 
is,  however,  the  very  oration  that  I was  moft 
folicitous  to  obtain  j for,  alas  ! with  grief  I 
confefs,  that  although  feven  orators  ha- 
rangued upon  the  queftion,  one  alone  had 
generofity  enough  to  argue  on  the  fide  of 
the  negledted  fifterhood  ; with  v/hat  powers 
of  rhetoric,  my  reader  will  very  Toon  have 
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the  opportunity  of  judging.  I fhall  firfl 
produce  the  poetical  jeux  d'ef-prit.  The 
hrft  of  the  three  following  epigrams  was 
found,  witli  other  pieces  of  poetry,  on  the 
library  table,  and  were  recited,  according  to 
the  ceremonial  I have  mentioned,  before  the 
orations  began  j the  others  were  literally 
produced  extempore,  and  of  courfe  were 
not  read  till  the  fpeeches  were  clofed  j but 
as  they  arofe  'from  the  preceding  epigram, 

I fliali  here  infert  them  united. 

EPIGRAM 

. On  this  Queftion, 

Which  Is  the  more -eligible  for  a Wife, 
“ a Widow,  or  an  Old  Maid 

Tcy  who  to  wed  the  JweeteJl  wife  would  try^ 
Ohjerve  how  men  a Jweet  Cremona  buy  ! 

New  violins  they  Jeek  not  from  the  trade. 

But  one,  on  which  Jome  good  mufician  play'd : 
Strings  never  try' d fome  harjhnejs  will  produce  j 
"The fiddle's  harmony  improves  by  uje. 

IMPROMPTU 
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On  the  preceding  Epigram. 

Oils  rule  ‘uoifl  Wives  and  Fiddles  fit  y 
Is  fialfely  Jaidy  I fear  y by  wity 
T 0 fad  experience  blind : 

For  Woman  s an  ^Folian  harp, 
Whoje  every  notey  or  flat  or  fioarp, 
Depends  upon  the  wind. 


A REPLY 
To  the  two  Epigrammatifts. 

Fiddles  and  Harps  no  more  compare 
( Improper  Jymbols  ! ) to  the  Fair, 

However  they  attradi ! 

Ye  wits  ! for  Woman  let  me flee. 

If  Muftc  will  not  yield  to  me, 
flu  fly  to  grace 
Yhe  female  race. 

An  image  more  exalt  ! 

Woman,  I fay,  or  dame  or  lafs. 

Is  an  Harmonica  of  glafs, 

Celejiial  and  complete : 
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If  new-,  or  by  Jome  trials  known^ 

It  matters  not  ’ 

A fingle  jot ; 

IVhen  rightly  touch'd,  its  every  tons 
Is  ravifmgly  Jweet, 

There  were  other  verfes  recited,  of  a 
more  ferious  caft.  Some  juvenile  barely 
wandered  a little  from  the  fubjedl:;  and  a 
young  Oxonian  forgot  the  refpefl;  due  to 
both  parties  concerned  in  the  quellion ; 
for,  inftead  of  deciding  the  point  in  debate, 
he  fatirized  both  the  Widow  and  the  Old 
Maid  with  much  farcaftic  wit,  and  con- 
cluded witli  a moft  animated  panegyric  on 
a blooming  girl  of  eighteen. 

More  than  one  poet,  however,  pleaded 
the  caufe  of  the  Widow  with  energy  and  pa- 
thos j but  the  frail  nymphs  of  Parnaffus 
were  fo  unfriendly  to  the  claims  of  the  el- 
derly virgin  fifterhood,  that  no  bard-  ap- 
peared to  fmg  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
poor  Old  Maid  : nor  will  this  circum- 
flance  be  thought  furprifing,.  when  we  re- 
.5...  collcdj, 
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colleftj  tliat  among  the  orators  (a  more  rea- 
ibnable  let  of  men  than  the  Iportive  Tons  of' 
Apollo)  the  Old  Maiden  found  only  a finglc 
advocate.  Of  the  fix  fpeakers  "who  argued 
with  vehemence  for  the  Widow,  the  moft 
amufing  was  a lively  and  honeft  fox-hunter, 
not  remarkable  for  erudition,  but  poirelfed 
of  drong  mental  powers  in  a robuft  confti- 
tution,  and  happy  in  a rich  vein  of  original 
humour.  This  gentleman  was  aftually  in 
chace  of  a young,  opulent,  and  lovely  Wi- 
dow. He  gloried  in  this  purfuit,  and, 
being  animated  with  the  faireft  profpe6l  of 
fuccefs,  he  fpoke  with  peculiar  force  and 
felicity  on  the  topic  of  the  day.  I mufb 
confefs,  that  he  fometimes  threw  the  au- 
dience into  a kind  of  panic,  by  appearing 
to  gallop  very  ^fafl:  towards  the  precipice  of 
indecency  ; but  whenever  he  found  him- 
felf  on  the  brink  of  it,  he  rapidly  made  fo 
delicate  and  dexterous  a turn,  that  he  con- 
verted the  terrors  of  the  company  into 
eafe,  admiration,  and  good-humour. 

The  debate  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion 
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was  clofed  by  a fpeaker  of  an  oppofite  cha- 
• radler.  tie  was  a gentleman  of  extenfivc 
learning  and  a grave  deportment,  yet  eafy 
in  his  addrefs  and  forcible  in  his  elocution. 
He  gave  us  a ferious  yet  entertaining  hif- 
tory  of  widowhood,  and  enumerated  the 
happy  events,  and  the  illuflrious  charaders, 
to  which  the  fccond  marriage  of  fome  emi- 
nent Widows  had  given  birth.  When  his 
peroration  was  ended,  w'hich,  being  tender 
and  pathetic,  formed  a pleafing  contrail  to 
the  humorous  arguments  of  his  prede- 
celfor,  a gentleman  arofe,  who  polfelTed, 
with  a very  graceful  perfon,  an  uncommon 
archnefs  of  countenance ; and  in  a voice  pe- 
culiarly melodious,  he  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing oration : 

“ Mr.  Prcfident, 

“ Though  I was  aware  that  a very  for- 
“ midable  majority  of  fpeakers  would  ap- 
“ pear  againft  me,  it  is  yet  with  confidence 
“ that  I engage  on  the  unpopular  fide  of 
the  prefent  qnellion  j a quellion  upon 
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which  the  prejudices,  the  pafTions,  and 
“ the  praflice  of  mankind,  arc  in  dire6t 
ODDofition  to  the  cleareft  diflates  of  rea- 

L X 

fon  and  of  juftice  ! Yes  ! Sir,  I will  be 
fo  bold  as  to  affirm,  that  if  the  condu6t 
arid  the  opinions  of  men  were  under  the 
“ iLcady  guidance  of  equity,,  this  queftion 
“ could  not  remain  doubtful  for  a fingle 
minute,  in  the  mind  of  any  man  ; it  mull 
“ be  decided,  without  a moment’s  hefita- 
tion,  in  favour  of  that  injured,  that  de- 
“ tided  being,  the  involuntary  Old  Maid, 
“ whofe  advocate  I profefs  myfelf : nor 
“ would  fuch  a decifion  depend  on  any 
“ prior  fentiments,  which  the  arbiter  might 
“ form,  to  the  difcredit,  or  to  the  glory,  of 
wedlock ; for,  whether  we  confider  mar- 
riage  as  a burthen  or  as  an  enjoyment,  it 
“ is  equally  unjuft  that  any  female  Ihould 
twice  fuffer  that  burthen,  or  be  twice 
“ indulged  in  that  enjoyment,  while  an- 
other,  at  the  fame  period  of  life,  is  kept 
an  titter  ft  ranger  to  the  cares  or  to  the 
- delights  of  an  important  office,  which 
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flie  is  equally  ready  to  afliime,  and 
“ equally  able  to  fupport.  This  pofitlon 
is,  I truft,  fo  evident,  that,  if  I could 
“ convert  tliis  alTembly  into  the  fupreme 
“ court  of  judicature,  and  bring  to  its  bar 
‘‘  both  the  Widow  and  the  Old  Maid,  as 
rival  claimants  of  the  nuptial  coronet,  on 
“ the  mere  principles  of  right,  I am  per- 
fuaded  the  integrity  of  this  audicnca 
“ would  foon  terminate  the  conteft,  and 
“ ratify  the  title  of  my  client  by  an  unani- 
“ mous  decree.  But  alas ! in  this  point 
“ there  is  no  tribunal  on  earth,  to  which 
“ the  difconfolate  Old  Maiden  can  fuccefs- 
fully  apply  for  fubftantial  jufbice.  The 
clamour  of  prejudice  is  againft  her,  and 
“ her  pretenfions  are  derided : while  cuftom 
and  commodity, 

‘ ’That  Jmooth-fac' d gentleman,  tickling  com- 
modityd 

are  fuch  a(5live  and  profperous  agents 
for  her  antagonift,  the  Widow',  that  fhe, 
this  infidious  antagonift!  is  admitted, 

‘‘  perhaps, 
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“ perhaps,  three,  four,  or  even  live  times 
“ to  the  recent  altar  of  flymen,  while  mv 
“ unfortunate  client,  the  nefrlefted  Old 
“ Maid,  howewer  wifhfully  lire  may  look 
towards  the  portal,  is  not  allowed  to  find 
“ even  a temporary  flielter  within  a por- 
tico  of  the  temple.— Can  this.  Sir,  be 
“ called  equity  ? Is  it  not  injuftice  ? Is  it 
not  barbarity  ? — But  I may  be  told,  that  In 
“ the  common  occurrences  of  life.  In  a tranf- 
“ action  fuch  as  marriage,  peculiarly  lubjeft 
“ to  fancy  and  caprice,  we  muft  not  expeft, 
we  muft  not  require  men  to  obferve  the 
nicer  dicftates  of  ftri6t  equity,  and  a fpe- 
culative  rule  of  right. — Be  it  fo  ! — I will 
not,  therefore,  on  this  important  queftion, 
appeal  folely  to  the  confciences  of  men ; 
1 will  appeal  to  their  interefts.  I will 
“ p]-ove  to  them,  that  he  who  marries  an 
‘‘  Old  Maid,  has  a much  greater  chance  of 
being  invariably  beloved  by  his  wife,  or, 
“ In  other  words,  of  being  happy  in  wed- 
lock,  than  he  has,  who  rafhly  throws 
“ himlelf  into  the  open  arms  of  a Widow. 

“ — Sir, 
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“ — Sir,  I flatter  myfelf,  it  will  require  no 
long  chain  of  arguments  to  eflablifh  and 
“ fortify,  on  the  moft  folld  ground,  this 
“ momentous  pofition.  I truft,  that  1 fhall 
be  able  to  accomplilli  it,  merely  by  re- 
“ minding  tiiis  audience  of  a propenlity  in 
“ the  human  mind,  which  cannot  'be  called 
“ in  queftion ; I mean  the  propenfity  to 
exalt  in  our  eftimation  thole  polTeffions 
“ of  which  we  are  deprived,  and  to  fink 
“ the  value  of  what  is  adlually  in  out 
hands. — Sir,  .the  firft  part  of  this  pro^ 
penflty  is  lb  general,  and  it  operates  with 
“ fuch  amazing  force  on  the  charadler  to 
“ whom  I wifli  to  apply  it,  that  I remem- 
“ ber  the  admirable  Fielding,  with  a moll 
‘‘  happy  coincidence  of  humour  and  of 
“ truth,  calls  the  death  of  an  hufband  ‘ an 
“ infallible  recipe  to  recover  the  loft  af- 
“ fedlions  of  a wife.’ 

Let  me.  Sir,  entreat  this  affembly  to 
“ retain  in  their  thoughts  the  propenfity  I 
‘‘  have  mentioned,  and  then  to  contemplate 
“ widi  me  the  feelings  of  the  late  Widow 
I “ towards 
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towards  her  lecond  or  third  hufband,  and 
“ the  feelings  of  the  quondam  Old  Maid, 
“ now  joyflilly  united  to  her  firft  and  only 
love. — Sir,  the  afFeftion  of  the  re-married 
Widow  is  a pocket  telefcope  ; fhe  diredts 
“ the  magnifying  end  of  it  towards  her 
“ good  man  in  the  grave,  and  it  enlarges 
“ to  a iTiarvellous  degree  all  the  mental 
and  all  the  perfonal  endowments  of  the 
‘‘  dear  departed.  She  then  turns  the  In- 
tc  verted  glafs  to  his  diminifliing  fucceffor, 
‘‘  and,  whatever  his  proportion  of  excel- 
lence  may  be,  the  poor  lucklefs  living 
mortal  foon  dwindles  in  her  fight  to  a 
comparative  pigmy.  But,  Sir,  this  is 
“ not  the  cafe  with  our  quondam  Old 
Maid.  No  ! Sir — her  aftedtion  is  a porta- 
“ ble  microfeope,  which  magnifies  in  a ftu- 
“ pendous  manner  all  the  attradlive  merits 
“ and  powers  of  pleafing,  however  incon- 
“ fiderable  they  may  be,  in  the  fixvourite 
“ creature  upon  whom  fhe  gazes.  Like 
“ an  inexperienced  but  a paihonate  natura- 
“ lift,  fhe  continues  to  lurvey  the  new  and 
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foie  object  of  her  contemplation,  no* 
“ only  with  unremitted  alTidiiity,  but  with 
increafing  amazement  and  delight.  lie 
fills  her  eye  ; he  occupies  her  mind  ; he 
“ engrofles  her  heart. 

“ But  it  may  be  faid  in  reply,  If  the 
man  who  marries  an  Old  Maid  has  this 
fuperior  chance  of  being  uniformly  be- 
loved  by  his  wife,  fince  it  is  certainly  the 
“ wifh  of  every  man  who  marries  to  be  fo, 
“ how  happens  it  that  men  decide  fo  pre- 
pofteroufly  againft  themfelves,  and  per- 
“ petually  prefer  the  Widow  to  the  Old 
Maid  ? Is  not  this  conftant  preference  a 
« very  ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  the 
chara6ler  fo  preferred  ? Does  it  not 
prove,  that  the  Widow  has  acquired  the 
“ art,  or  the  power,  of  conferring  more 
happinefs  on  her  fecond  hufband  than 
“ the  Old-Maid  is  able  to  beftow  upon  her 
firfl;  ? for  can  we  fuppofe  that  men,  in- 
“ ftru61:ed  by  the  experience  of  ages,  would 
“ continue  to  adl  in  conftant  oppofition  to 
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their  own  domeftic  happlnefs,  in  the 
moft  important  article  of  human  life  ? 

Alas  ! Sir,  I fear  there  are  more  arti- 
cles  than  one,  in  which  we  inconfiderate 
" mortals  may  be  frequently  obferved  to 
a6l  againft  experience,  againft  our  rea- 
fon,  and  againft  our  felicity.  That  the 
Widow  is  conftantly  preferred  to  the  Old 
Maid,  I moft  readily  admit ; nay,  I 
“ complain  of  it  as  an  inveterate  grievance ; 
“ but  I truft.  Sir,  that  I can  account  for 
“ this  unreafonable  preference,  without 
“ adding  a fingle  grain  to  the  weight,  or 
rather  to  the  empty  fcale,  of  the  Widow. 

“ I believe,  Sir,  a very  fimple  meta- 
“ phor  will  illuftrate  the  whole  affair  on 
both  Tides. 

The  Widow  Is  an  experienced  and  a 
fkilful  angler,  who  has  acquired  patience 
to  wait  for  the  favourable  minute,  and 
rapidity  to  ftrike  in  the  very  inftant 
“ when  the  fifh  has  fairly  rifen  to  the  hook. 
“ By  this  double  excellence  her  fuccefs  is 
enfured.  But  alas ! Sir,  the  Old  Maid 
VoL.  HI.  L “ is 
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is  an  angler,  whom  frultlefs  expeflatlon 
has  rendered  both  impatient  and  unfkil- 
“ ful ; file  is  thrown  into  trepidation  by 
the  firft  appearance  of  a nibble^  and  by 
making  a too  hafly  movement  at  that 
critical  junftiire,  flie  too  often  renders 
her  bait,  however  fweet  it  may  be,  an 
objefl  of  terror,  inftead  of  allurement, 
to  what  file  wifhes  to  catch.  Though 
my  allufion  may  found  a little  coarfely, 
let  me  entreat  you.  Sir,  not  to  imagine 
“ that  I mean  to  exprefs  any  degree  of  dif- 
refpefl  to  my  ’ honeft  and  worthy  client, 
the  improfperous  Old  Maid.  Allow  me. 
Sir,  to  remind  you,  that  ingenuous  and 
unhackiiied  fpirits,  though  aftively  in- 
dined,  are  often  reduced  to  do  nothing, 
by  their  too  eager  defire  to  do  well ; 
and  this  is  frequently  the  cafe  of  the 
good  and  delicate  Old  Maid,  in  her 
laudable  projed  of  fecuring  a hufband : 
“ fo  that  even  when  fhe  is  herfelf  the  caufe 
“ of  her  own  failure  in  this  worthy  purpofe, 
“ fhe  deferves  not  our  cenfure  but  our 
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compaffion.  Yes!  Sir,  the  partizans  of 
“ the  Widow  may  fmile,  if  they  pleafe,  at 
my  afieition ; but  I fcruple  not  to  af- 
firm,  that  the  folitary,  negledled  Old 
Maid  is  more  truly  entitled  to  pity,  that 
“ foft  harbinger  of  love,  than  the  weeping 
Widow  herfelf.  Much  has  been  faid, 
and,  I confefs,  with  great  eloquence,  on 
‘‘  the  Vv^idow’s  attractive  forrow.  It  is,  in- 
deed,  attraEiive  j and  fo  attradtive,  that 
it  has  frequently  recalled  to  miy  imagi- 
nation  the  moan  of  the  hyaena,  that  art- 
ful,  deftructive,  and  infatiable  creaturCj 
who  is  faid  by  the  ancient  naturalifts  to 
lure  into  Iiet  den,  by  a treacherous  cry 
of  diftrefs,  the  unwary  traveller  whom 
fhe  intends  to  devour.  This  infidious 
behaviour  of  the  hyaena  is  a queftionable 
fadt,  that  no  one,  perhaps,  can  fully 
prove  or  reflite  j but  all  perfons  of  any 
“ experience  in  the  world  have  feen  in- 
fiances  of  men,  who  have  been  allured 
“ into  the  fnare  of  the  Widow,  and  have 
lamented,  when  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
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treat,  that  they  fell  the  vi^lims  of  their 
own  generous,  but  mifplaced  compafTion. 

“ The  habit  of  changing  is  very  apt  to 
“ produce  a palTion  for  novelty ; and  the 
wife,  who  has  buried  one  or  two  huf- 
“ bands,  on  a flight  difagreement  with  her 
fecond  or  third,  will  foon  wifli  him  to 
deep  in  peace  with  his  departed  prede- 
cefTor,  from  her  hope  of  being  more 
“ lucky  in  her  next  adventure.  You  may 
‘‘  remember,  Sir,  that  our  old  poet  Chau- 
cer,  that  admirable  and  exadf  painter  of 
“ life  and  manners ! has  very  happily 
marked  this  prevalent  difpofition  of  the 
rc-married  Widow,  in  the  long  prologue 
which  he  affigns  to  his  Wife  of  Bath. 
“ That  good  lady  glories  in  having  al- 
ready  buried  four  hufbands,  and  expreffes 
a perfedl  readinefs,  whenever  Heaven 
may  give  her  the  opportunity,  to  engage 
“ with  a fixth.  Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  this 
cliaradler  is  a mere  phantom,  created  by 
‘‘  the  lively  imagination  of  a fatirical  and 
facetious  poet ! No  ! Sir,  this  venerable, 
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‘‘  though  fportlve  old  bard^  copied  na- 
“ ture  moft  faithfully : and,  as  a proof 
“ that  he  did  fo  in  the  prefent  cafe,  I will 
‘‘  mention  a more  marvellous  example  of 
this  palTion  in  the  re-marrying  Widow 
‘‘  for  an  unlimited  fucceffion  of  novelties. 
“ Sir,  the  example  I mean,  is  recorded  in 
an  ecclefiadical  writer  of  great  authority, 
“ whofe  name  I cannot  in  diis  moment  re- 
“■.collcftj  but  I remember  he  mentions  it 
“ as  a fafl,  which  happened  at  Rome,  and 
“ to  which  he  was  himfelf  an  eye-witnefs. 
This  fact,  Sir,  was  the  marriage  of  a 
widow  to  her  twenty -Jccond  hujbiind.  The 
man  alfo  had  buried  twwty  wi^es  5 and 
all  the  eyes  of  Rome  were  fixed  on  this 
“ fingular  pair,  as  on  a couple  of  gladiators, 
anxious  to  fee  which  Would  condudt  the 
“ other  to  the  grave.  If  I remember 
right,  the  woman,  after  all  her  funeral 
triumphs,  was  the  victim  in  this  wonder- 
« ful  conflicl : but  the  flory,  however  it 
might  terminate,  fufficiently  proves  the 
“ pafTion  for  novelty,  which  I have  aferibed 
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to  the  Widow.  Now,  Sir,  if  the  fecond 
or  third  hufband  of  a Widow  may  have 
“ frequent  caufe  to  imagine,  that  his  lady’s 
transferrable  affedlions  are  veering  to- 
ward  his  probable  fuccefibr,  he  cannot 
furely  be  fo  happy,  or  fecure,  as  the  man 
“ who  has  more  wifely  united  himfelf  to  a 
‘‘  worthy  Old  Maid.  She,  good  foul ! re- 
‘‘  membering  how  long  fl'iC  waited  for  her 
hrfl;  hufband,  inflead  of  haftily  looking 
“ forward  to  a fecond,  will  direct  all  her  at- 
“ tention  to  cherifli  and  preferve  the  dear 
creature,  whom  flie  at  laft  acquired  after 
tedious  expeftation.  Ider  good  man  has 
“ no  rival  to  fear,  either  among  the  living 
‘‘  or  the  dead,  and  may  fecurely  enjoy  the 
“ dcdig!'>trul  prerogative  of  believing  him- 
felf  the  abfolute  mailer  of  his  wife’s  af- 
‘‘  feftions.  I entreat  you.  Sir,  to  obferve 
how  very  different  fhe  cafe  is  with  the  in- 
confiderate  man,  who  raflily  married  a 
‘5  Widow  ! Pie  has  not  only  to  apprehend^ 
that  the  changeabie  tendernefs  of  his 
kidy  may  take  a fudden  turn  towards,  his 

“ probable 
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« probable  fucceflbr,  but,  if  her  thoughts 
are  too  faithful,  and  too  virtuous,  to  wan- 
der  towards  the  living,  even  then,  Sir, 
“ after  all  his  endeavours  to  take  full  pof- 
feffion  of  her  heart,  though  he  may  de- 
“ lude  himfelf  with  the  vain  idea  of  being 
“ its  foie  proprietor,  he  will  frequently  find, 
that  he  has  only  entered  into  partnerfhip 
with  a ghofl.  Yes  ! Sir,  though  my  op- 
ponents  may  treat  the  exprefiion  as  ludi^- 
‘‘  crous,  I will  maintain  that  it  is  literally 
“ juft.  I repeat,  he  has  entered  into  part- 
“ nerfhip  with  a ghoft,  and  I will  add.  Sir, 
the  very  probable  confequence  of  fuch  a 
partnerfhip ; he  will  foon  find,  that  by 
the  fubtle  illufions  of  his  invifible  partner, 
he  has  loft;  even  his  poor  moiety  in  that 
“ precarious  pofTefnon,  the  heart  of  a re- 
married  W idow  ! and  will  find  himfeifj  at 
“ the  fame  time,  a real  bankrupt  in  happi- 
“ nefs.  Since  my  antagonlfls  have  been 
“ pleafed  to  fmile  at  my  expreffion,  as  the 
“ language  rather  of  fancy  than  of  truth, 
“ fuffer  me,  Mr.  Prefident,  to  c^uote  a cafe, 
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in  which  this  dead,  this  derided  partner 
made  his  aftual  appearance,  and  was  bold 
“ enough  to  urge  an  exclufive  claim.  Sir, 
“ I truft  the  cafe  I allude  to  is  a cafe  di- 
‘‘  re6l:ly  in  point ; it  is  quoted,  indeed,  on 
“ a different  occafion,  by  the  admirable 
“ Addifon,  from  the  feventeenth  book  of 
the  Jewifli  hiftorian,  Jofephus.  I mean 
the  cafe  of  the  Widow  Glaphyra,  who, 
‘‘  havino;  been  twice  a Widow,  took  for 
her  third  hulband  Archelaus.  You  may 
‘‘  remember.  Sir,  that  the  thoughts  of  this 
‘‘  lady,  after  her  third  adventure,  ran  fo 
“ much  on  her  firff  lord,  that  flie  faw  the 
“good  man  in  a vific- — ‘Glaphyra,’  faid 
“ the  phantom,  ‘ thou  haft  made  good  the 
“ old  faying,  that  women  are  not  to  be 
“ trufted.  Was  not  I the  hufband  of  thy 
“ virginity  ? Have  I not  children  by  thee  ? 
“ How  cGuldft  rhou  forget  our  loves  fo  far, 
“ as  to  enter  into  a fecond  marriage,  and 
“ after  that  into  a third  ? — But  for  our 
“ paffed  loves  I will  free  thee  from  thy  pre- 
“ fent  reproach,  and  make  thee  mine  for 
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ever.’ — Glaphyra  related  her  dream,  and 
died  foon  after.  This,  Sir,  is  a ferious 
and  tragical  proof,  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
marry  a Widow.  Surely  no  confiderate 
man  would  chufe  to  incur  the  hazard  of 
‘‘  having  his  bride  thus  torn  from  his  em- 
“ braces  by  fo  arrogant  a phantom. — Al- 
low  me,  Sir,  to  relate  a ftory  of  a comic 
cad,  which  will  equally  prove  the  fecret 
perils  of  fuch  a marriage.  I received  it 
from  a very  worthy  old  gentleman,  not 
unknown  to  this  alTembly.  He  was  ac- 
quainted,  in  his  youth,  with  a famous 
‘‘  mimic  of  the  lad  century,  who  was  the 
principal  adtor  in  this  comic  or  rather 
farcical  fcene,  and  related  it  circumdan- 
“ dally  to  my  friend.  This  mimic.  Sir,  a 
**  man  of  pleafantry  and  adventure,  court- 
ed,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  a very 
handfome  and  opulent  Widow  ; fhe  gave 
him  the  highed  encouragement;  but,  as 
“ avarice  was  her  foible,  flie  at  lad  jilted 
“ him  for  a wealthy  fuitor,  who,  though 
“ of  a very  timid  conditudon,  was  rafh 
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enough  to  marry  this  very  tempting  Wi- 
dow.  The  difearded  mimic  was  inflamed 
“ with  a variety  of  paiTions,  and  determined 
" to  take  fome  very  fignal  revenge.  An 
opportunity  of  vengeance  occurred  to 
“ him,  which,  as  he  knew  the  extreme  ti- 
midity  of  his  fortunate  rival,  he  feized 
without  the  paufe  of  apprehenfion.  Plis 
**  valet  had  intrigued  with  the  favourite 
" abigail  of  the  Widow,  and  by  her  affift- 
“ ance  the  mimic  commanded  the  nuptial 
“ chamber  of  the  bride.  He  had  known 
“ the  perfon  of  her  firft  hufband,  and,  hav- 
**  Ing  concealed  himfelf  under  a toilet,  till 
“ the  hour  of  confummation,  he  then  made 
‘‘  his  appearance,  aflfuming  die  mofl;  exadl 
“ fimilitude,  both  in  figure  and  voice,  to 
“ the  dear  departed.  He  had  hardly  un- 
" drawn  the  curtain,  when  the  affrighted 
“ bride  fell  into  a fit.  The  bridegroom, 
“ who  had  alfo  known  his  deceafed  prede- 
“ ceffor,  was  feized  with  a panic  ftill  worfe, 
and  the  vehemence  of  his  agitation  ferved 
to  recover  the  lady  from  her  I'woon.  She 
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revived  in  perfect  poflefTion  of  her  fenfes, 
‘‘  and,  findina;  the  dead  hufband  vanillied, 
and  the  living  one  unfit  for  a com- 
panion,  fhe  haftily  arofe.  As  flie 
loved  money,  flie  had  taken  the  prudent 
precaution  of  fecuring  to  herfelf  the  en- 
joyment  of  her  own  fortune,  and,  having 
fome  fufpicion  of  the  trick  which  had 
been  played  againft  her,  fhe  refolved  to 
make  a wife  ufe  of  it,  and  declared, 
‘‘  that  fhe  would  never  proceed  to  confum- 
mate  her  marriage  with  a man,  who  had 
not  refolution  enough  to  protedl  her 
« from  a ghoft.  She  perfifted  in  this  con- 
“ duft,  and  the  lucklefs  derided  bride- 
groom  remained,  through  life,  a melan- 
choly  example  to  confirm  the  wifdom  of 
that  adage,  which  fays,  that  he  fhould, 
“ indeed,  be  a bold  man,  who  enters  into 
“ the  fervicc  of  a Widow. 

“ Sir,  I fhould  entreat  your  pardon  for 
having  trelpaffed  on  the  patience  of  this 
“ affembly  by  the  recital  of  fo  long  a (lory, 
did  I not  flatter  myfelf  that  it  will  hav(? 

“ a happy 
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“ a happy  tendency  to  guard  die  fingle 
gentlemen,  who  hear  me,  from  the  ini- 
‘‘  quitous  temerity  of  preferring  a Widow 
to  an  old  Maid. 

I might  alledge.  Sir,  many  arguments 
which  I have  not  hitherto  touched  upon, 
•'  in  favour  of  my  client.  I might  fliew 
of  what  infinite  importance  It  is  to  ma- 
trimonlal  felicity,  that  the  hufband 
fhould  receive  into  his  arms  a partner 
**  for  life,  whole  difpofition  and  habits,  in- 
(lead  of  being  fixed  already  by  a former 
lord,  are  yet  to  be  moulded  according 
*'•  to  the  will  and  abilities  of  her  firft  and 
*■'  only  diredtor.  Sir,  in  this  point,  th-e 
Widow  Is  a piece  of  warped  wood,  which 
the  moft  fkilful  workman  may  find  him- 
felf  unable  to  fliape  as  he  wifiiesj  but 
the  Old  Maid,  Sir,  is  the  pliant  virgin 
wax,  which  follows,  widi  the  mofi:  happy 
dudtility,  every  ferious  defign,  every  in- 
“ genious  device,  every  fportive  whim,  of 
the  modeller. 

But  I will  relinquifii  the  Innumerable 

“ arguments 
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" arguments  that  1 might  yet  adduce  m 
Tupport  of  the  Old  Maid  ; I will  reft  her 
« caiife  on  that  folid  rock,  which  I have 
“ endeavoured.  Sir,  to  exhibit  in  different 
“ points  of  view,  I mean  the  fuperior  fe- 
“ curir/  with  which  her  hufband  may  de- 
“ pend  on  the  ftability  of  her  affection.  I 
« will  conclude  by  conjuring  every  gentle- 
man,  who  may  happen  to  hefitate  be- 
tween  a Widow  and  an  Old  Maid,  to 
“ remember,  that  reafon  and  experience, 
“ that  equity  and  the  general  intereft  of 
« mankind,  all  loudly  plead  for  his  pre- 
“ ferring  the  latter : I will  conjure  him  to 
« recoiled,  that  the  man  who  marries  a 
“ Widow  has  great  caufe  to  apprehend  un- 
reafonablc  expedations,  unpieafant  com- 
“ parifons,  and  variable  affedion ; while 
“ he,  who  marries  an  Old  Maid,  may  with 
“ confidence  prepare  to  meet  unexading 
**  tendernels,  increafing  gratitude,  and  per- 
petual  endearments.” 
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I will  not  ptefume  to  comment  on  the 
preceding  oration ; but  merely  add,  that  the 
ecclefiaftical  author,  from  whom  the  inge- 
nious fpeaker  has  cited  a moft  remarkable 
anecdote,  is  St.  Jerom.  It  is  contained  in 
one  of  his  epiftles  addrehed  to  a Widow, 
whole  name  was  Ageruchia.  I fiiall  tran- 
feribe  the  words  of  the  faint  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  *,  and  clofe  this  chapter  by  re- 

* Rem  didurus  fum  incredibilem,  fed  multorum 
telHmoniis  appiobatam.  Ante  annos  plurimos, 
quum  in  chartis  ecclefiadicis  juvarem  Damafum,  Ro- 
manae  urbis  epifeopum,  et  Orientis  atque  Occidentis 
fynodicis  confultationibus  refponderem,  vidi  duo  in- 
ter fe  paria,  viliflimoiem  e plebe  hominum  compa- 
rata,  unum  qui  viginti  fepelillet  uxoie?,  alteram  qu.'B 
vicefimum  fecundum  iiabuifi'et  maritum,  exlrcmo 
fibi,  ut  ipfi  putabant,  matrimonio  copulates.  Summa 
omnium  expeflatio,  virorum  paritcr  ac  feminarum, 
poll  tantas  rudes,  quis  quern  prii'S  efFerret : vicit  ina- 
ritus,  et  totius  utbis  pcpulo  confluente,  coronatus, 
et  palmam  tenens,  adoreamq  '.c  per  f.ngulos  fibi  accla- 
mantes,  uxoris  multinuba:  fcrclrum  praecedebat. 

Epift,  Sancti  Hicron.  ad  .Ageruchiam, 
dc  Monogamia. 

turning 
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turning  thanks  to  my  eloquent  friend,  for 
the  pcrmiffion  to  print  his  fpeech,  and  by 
expreffing  a cordial  wifh,  that  my  readers 
may  beftovv  on  it  as  much  favour  and  ap- 
plaufe,  as  it  received  from  the  amicable  and 
polite  aflembly  in  which  it  was  delivered* 
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CHAP.  Ill 


*['be  concluding  Chapter  of  the  EJfay,  contain- 
ing a Sermon  to  Old  Maidsy  delivered  in  a 
'Dream. 

r tlE  moft  fangulne  projeflor  that 


ever  V7afted  his  fortune  and  his 


brains  in  the  fmoke  of  expeftation,  never 
thought  on  the  golden  crown  of  all  his  la- 
bours with  more  alTiduity  and  hope,  than  I 
have  thought  on  the  amufement  and  advan- 
tage, which,  I truft,  will  accrue  to  the  com- 
munity of  Old  Maids  from  this  elaborate 
Efliiy.  The  good  fpinfters  have  frequently 
engrolTed  me  deeping  as  well  as  waking. 
In  proof  of  this  affectionate  affertion,  I 
fliall  clofe  my  work  with  a circumftanrial 
account  of  a very  fingular  vifion,  which  my 
extreme  folicitude  ior  their  intereft  moft 
certainly  produced. 

I had  been  reading,  in  a hoc  fummer’s 


day. 
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day,  a Iltde  too  Toon  after  dinner,  one  of  the 
Greek  homilies  on  virginity  ; when  my  at- 
tention gradually  dimini ihed,  and  deep  im- 
perceptibly dole  upon  me.  I found  my- 
felf  tranfported  on  a fudden  from  my  own 
narrow  ftudy,  and  a little  circle  of  dingy 
folios,  to  the  middle  of  a large  and  magni- 
ficent apartment.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
refedtoiy  of  a very  populous  convent  : at 
the  upper  end  of  it  were  two  doors  the 
one,  which  flood  open,  difeovered  to  me  a 
very  elegant  and  extenfive  chapel ; the 
other,  as  I found  in  the  fequel,  led  into  a 
fet  of  apartments  appropriated  to  the  lady 
abbefs  of  this  chafte  but  unfettered  fociety. 
1 was  foon  informed,  by  a group  of  cour- 
teous females,  who  were  walking  for  the 
purpofes  of  exercife  and  converfation  in 
this  fpacious  hall,  that  the  ample  and  fump- 
tuous  fabric  had  been  raifed  by  the  contri- 
bution of  many  elderly  virgins,  all  of  libe- 
ral birth  and  education,  though  unequal  in 
their  fortunes,  who,  forming  themlelves 
into  a very  numerous  yet  friendly  commu- 
VoL.  III.  M niry. 
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nity,  dwell  together  with  quiet  induftry 
and  Ibcial  content. 

“ We  are  governed,”  faid  a kind  and 
communicative  filler  of  the  houfe  (who, 
with  a difpofition  that  appeared  to  me  pe- 
culiarly angelical  in  an  ancient  virgin,  ex- 
prelfed  more  eagernefs  to  fatisfy  my  curio- 
fity  than  her  own)  “ we  are  governed  by  a- 
“ prefident  of  our  own  fex,  who  is  annually 
“ ele6led  by  a majority  of  our  fifterhood  ; 

but  though  we  formally  exert  the  privi- 
“ lege  of  elebtion,  we  have  never  had  but 
“ one  and  the  fame  governefs  for  the 
lady  who  firft  planned,  and  has  fince  di- 
refled,  our  fociety,  is  conllantly  rechofen 
into  the  delicate  and  important  office, 
“ which  ffie  difeharges  to  the  fatisfaflion 
“ of  all  with  w'hom  ffie  is  connefled.” 

How,  madam,”  1 exclaimed,  “ how  may 
“ I obtain  the  happinefs  of  beholding  a 
“ perfonage  fo  extraordinary  ?”  “ You  will 
probably  behold  her  very  foon,”  replied 
my  kind  informer,  “ returning  into  this  fi- 
“ loon  from  our  adjoining  chapel.  You 

“ mav 
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may  diftinguifL,”  fhe  continued,  “ thro’ 

“ that  open  door,  a diftant  party  engaged 
“ about  the  altar  j among  them  you  may 
*‘juft  difcern  our  .prefident  Seraphina, 

“ with  her  two  favourite  affiftants,  Mele- 
“ fmda  and  Fufcina.  They  are  employed 
in  a melancholy  yet  pleafing  office,  in 
“ decorating  the  tomb  of  an  amiable  old 
“ divine,  who  formed  a part  of  our  houfe- 
V hold,  and  was,  indeed,  to  have  appeared 
“ in  the  charafter  of  our  pallor;  but  as, 
‘‘  from  motives  of  maidenly  difcretion,  we 
chofe  the  good  man  in  a very  advanced 
and  infirm  period  of  life,  he  has  never 
“ been  able  to  afcend  the  pulpit  prepared 
“ for  him.  We  were  afraid  of  wounding 
both  him  and  ourfelves,  by  appointing 
any  fubllitute  for  him,  while  we  could 
hope  for  his  recovery,  and  have  there- 
fore  fubfifted  hitherto  without  any  adting 
miniller,  except  one  feledled  from  our- 
felves,  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  reading 
the  chapel  fervice  of  the  day ; for  we  are 
« very  pundlual  in  our  daily  devotions  ; and, 
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now  the  good  old  man  Is  departed,  our 
“ prefidcnt  will  probably  foon  chufe  for  us 
“ a preacher,  who  may  fill  more  effedtually 

the  department  of  the  deceafed.”  My 
pulfe  quickened  as  flie  fpoke ; but  the 
mingled  fcntlments  of  furprife,  joy,  and 
ambition,  rendered  me  unable  to  frame  an 
immediate  reply.  Never  did  the  hot  peri- 
cranium of  any  dean  or  provoft  fo  itch  and 
burn  for  an  expedled  mitre,  as  mine  did  at 
this  moment  for  a certain  fquare  cap  of 
white  velvet,  adorned  Vv'ith  a filver  talTel, 
which  now  glittered  in  my  view.  It  was 
fufpended  to  the  wall  of  the  faloon,  at  the 
centre  of  the  dining- table  ; and  my  good- 
natured  Informer,  who  obferved  with  what 
an  inquiring  eye  I furveyed  It,  very  kindly 
told  mie,  it  was  the  work  of  their  fair  prefi- 
dent,  prepared  as  a mark  of  affectionate 
diltinCtion  for  the  paftor  of  this  maiden 
flock.  While  this  finning  objeCt  of  my 
chafte  ambition  ftill  attracted  my  eyes,  and 
I was  ftill  liflening  to  fevtral  interefting 
little  anecdotes  concerning  it,  the  lady  ab- 
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befs  and  her  attendants  began  to  move  to- 
wards me.  My  heart  fluttered  as  they  ad- 
vanced. Though  a confiderable  fpace  was 
yet  between  us,  I was  ftruck  with  a trem- 
bling and  fpeechlefs  awe,  by  the  air  of  com- 
placent grandeur  which  appeared  in  the 
form  and  countenance  of  Seraphina.  Ne- 
ver did  a young  volunteer,  prefenred  for 
the  firfl:  time  to  the  imperial  Catherine  of 
Ruffla,  feel  a more  ardent,  unutterable  de- 
fine to  ferve  his  fair  fovereign  in  the  field  or 
the  cabinet,  than  I felt  to  recommend  my- 
felf  to  the  veiy  different  favours  of  this 
dignified  lady.  But  how  is  it  poflible, 
thought  I to  myfelf,  as  flae  was  approach- 
ing, to  make  her  fuddenly  my  patronefs  ? 
Her  charadler,  and  ail  her  features,  affure 
me,  that  flae  is  utterly  devoid  of  anabitioii 
and  defire,  thofe  quick  and  powerful 
fprings,  by  the  means  of  v/hicii  the  frater- 
nity of  eloquent  and  able  miniflers  have  fo 
often  and  fo  rapidly  been  exalted  by  die 
queens  and  abbelfes  of  thejr  refpeCtive 
countries.  But  thci'e  is  a nobler  paffion, 
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my  heart  inwardly  faid  to  itfelf,  that,  by 
adluating  both  of  us  alike,  may  facilitate 
my  fuccefs  with  Seraphina  ; and  this  is  our 
mutual  zeal  for  the  felicity  of  her  fellow- 
maidens.  Could  this  fair  prefident  of  au- 
tumnal virgins  be  made  acquainted  with  all 
that  I have  thought,  and  all  that  I liave 

written,  in  behalf  of  Old  Maids but 

here’s  my  difficulty  and  diftrefs ; how  can  I 
explain  to  her,  in  a few  minutes,  the  long 
labours  of  my  life  ? — While  thefe  ideas 
were  paffing,  with  confufed  rapidity,  in  my 
mind,  Serapliina  advanced  very  near  to  me. 
The  mild  dignity  of  her  afpedl  extorted 
from  me  a bow  of  affedtionate  admiration, 
1 made  an  imperfedl  effort  to  tell  her  fo ; 
but,  before  I could  utter  a fingle  fentence 
to  recommend  myfelf,  as  I wiffied,  to  her 
favour,  file  faluted  me  by  my  name,  to  my 
infinite  aftoniffimentj  and  proceeded  to  in- 
form me,  with  a graceful  and  engaging  fa- 
miliarity, that  the  departed  minifter  was 
one  of  my  old  friends,  who  had  given  her  a 
complete  idea  both  of  my  perfon  and  my 

charadter. 
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charafter,  exprefllng  a wifh  on  his  death- 
bed, in  the  moft  flattering  terms,  that  1 
might  be  chofen  to  fucceed  him  in  the  paf- 
toral  care  of  this  fifterhood.  “We  are  no 
“ ftrangers,”  continued  the  polite  Sera- 
phina,  “ to  the  benevolent  call  of  your  ftu- 
“ dies,  and  we  look  with  peculiar  gratitude 
“ on  a perfon,  whofe  pen  has  been  long 
“ employed,  with  a very  Angular  humanity, 
“ to  amufe,  to  inftrudl,  and,  I may  fay,  to 
“ honour,  a certain  clafs  of  females,  whom 
“ the  unthinking  world  have  inceflTantly 
“ wounded  with  derifion  or  negledl.  It  is 
“ pofTible,  Sir,”  fhe  added,  “ that  your 
“ book,  to  which  I allude,  however  en- 
“ riched  and  adorned  with  learning;  and 
“ with  fancy,  with  reafon  and  with  wit ; it 
“ is  poflible,  I fay,  that  this  book  may  not 
“ find  more  kindnefs  from  the  world, 
“ than  what  has  hitherto  attended  the 
“ degraded  order  of  beings  to  whom  it 
“ is  fo  generoufly  devoted.  But,  wliat- 
“ ever  fate  may  attend  your  work,  whofe 
“ merits  have  been  fully  explained  to  us, 
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we  fliall  at  lead  enjoy  the  happinefs  of 
fecuring  you  from  many  of  thofe  humi- 
hating  perfonal  evils,  to  which  the  great- 
cil  authors  have  been  expofetl,  if  you 
‘‘  will  allow  us  to  appoint  you  the  preacher 
“ of  our  chapel.” 

Seraphina  paufed  for  my  reply  ; but  my 
head  and  heart  were  too  full  to  allow  me 
the  ufe  of  fpeecli  in  the  firft  moments  of  my 
furprife  and  exultation.  I made  her  the 
profoLindeft  reverence,  that  a body  not  per- 
fedlly  eladic  could  accompliQi.  It  was  as 
low  as  the  bow  of  a new-created  bifliop  to 
his  earthly  maker,  yet,  I fear,  it  was  not  fo 
much  the  genuine  movement  of  humility,  as 
of  pride. 

Seraphina  feemed  to  read  all  my  fenti- 
ments,  and,  to  relieve  me  from  the  perplex- 
ing difficulty  of  putting  my  thanks  into 
proper  words,  ffie  thus  purfued  her  dif- 
courfe. 

“ It  is  now  the  ufual  hour  of  our  morn- 
ing  prayers : will  you  allow  me,  Sir,  the 
“ pleafure  of  introducing  you  to  your  new 

“ office  ? 
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office  ? You  will  find  the  books  of  our 
“ chapel  in  order ; and  I doubt  not  but,  as 

you  have  long  meditated  on  the  good  and 
“ evil  of  our  fingle  ftate,  you  can  oblige  us, 
“ on  the  inftant,  with  a fernnon  adapted  to 
“ our  fequeftered  condition.” — Much  as  I 
was  elated  by  the  flattering  appointment,  I 
felt  myfelf  embarralTed  by  this  propofah  In 
truth,  I was  utterly  unprepared  ; and  wiflied 
to  excufe  myfelf  on  the  fcore  of  my  drefs, 
thinking  it  improper  to  appear  as  the  paftor 
of  tliefe  elegant,  though  ancient  maidens,  in 
a rufty  black  coat,  which  time  and  fnuffhad 
confpired  to  disfigure  ^ but  caking  fuch  a 
downward  glance  on  my  own  perlbn,  as 
every  man  doer,  who  means  to  ground  an 
apology  on  his  habit,  I was  aftoniflied  to 
find  mvfeif  arrayc'l  in  a new  cafTock.  My 
amazement  increafed,  on  perceiving  that  my 
right  hand,  v/hicii  held  a clean  cambrick 
handkerchief,  was  decorated  with  a magni- 
fijcent  ring,  not  of  diamond  indeed,  but 
formed  by  a fingle  fapphire  of  uncommon 
magnitude  and  luflre.  Without  dillurbing 
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my  brain  to  account  for  my  acquifition  of 
this  furprifing  ornament,  I bowed  again  to 
the  fair  prefidcnt,  and  followed  her  towards 
the  chapel.  My  ring  had  adled  as  a talif- 
man  to  difpel  my  embarralTment,  and  I ad- 
vanced with  fuch  an  air  of  confidence,  as  I 
have  formerly  obferved  in  a courtly 
preacher,  apparently  infpired,  not  indeed 
by  the  inward  light  of  the  foul,  but  by 
the  radiance  beaming  from  his  own  little 
finger. 

We  now  entered  the  chapel:  it  was  a 
llrudture  of  exquifite  proportions,  in  which 
elegance  and  fimplicity  were  moll  happily 
united.  The  walls  were  covered  with  a 
ftucco  of  very  pale  dove-colour,  enrich- 
ed with  decorations  of  white  marble,  confift- 
ing  chiefly  of  emblematic  figures,  expref- 
five  of  innocence  and  peace.  The  only 
painting  which  this  edifice  contained,  was 
ofglafs;  it  formed  the  rich  and  magnifi- 
cent window,  to  which  the  chapel  was  in- 
debted  for  all  the  light  it  received.  I'hc 
cfiefl  of  this  window  W’as  truly  celeftial ; not 

only 
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only  from  the  happy  difpofition  of  that  foft 
and  Iblemn  radiance  which  it  diffufed  over 
tlie  building,  but  from  the  tranfcendent 
beauty  of  the  figures  with  which  it  was  en- 
riched. Chaftity  was  here  reprefented  in  a 
meek  yet  firm  pofition,  fupported  by  Tem- 
perance and  Fortitude,  and  paying  a kind  of 
modeft  homage  to  Charity  and  Faith.  The 
two  latter  were  raifed  on  a flight  elc''.’'ation, 
and,  being  united  by  a pofture  of  fifterly 
endearment,  formed  the  pyramidical  point 
in  this  enchanting  group.  The  diftindt  cha- 
rafter  of  every  perfonage  was  fo  exqiiifitely 
conceived,  and  fo  forcibly  exprefifed ; the 
connedtion  of  all  was  rendered  fo  happily 
vifible  by  their  attention  to  each  other,  that 
no  fpedtator  could  behold  this  little  alTembly 
of  virtues,  without  feeling  a tender  reve- 
rence for  each,  and  without  wifliing  to  be- 
come the  perfedt  votary  of  all. 

While  I gazed  on  this  enchanting  pic- 
ture, the  bell  began  to  toll : the  numerous 
fifterhood  came  flocking  to  their  feats  : I ad- 
vanced to  the  reading  deflt : I adj Lifted  the 
c books : 
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books : I went  through  the  fervice : and 
now,  with  a heart  that  began  to  palpitate 
afreih,  I afcended  the  piil]Mt.  A multitude 
of  curious  and  piercing  eyes  flaflied  upon 
me  : but  my  embarrafTment  was  a little  re- 
lieved by  a hymn  of  the  divined  melody, 
mod  admirably  ding  by  a few  fiders  of  the 
houfe.  In  the  time  which  this  foothlns;  ce- 
remony  allowed  me  to  colleft  my  hurried 
fpirits,  it  druck  me,  that  the’  unknown 
power  to  whom  I was  indebted  for  my  caf- 
fock  and  my  ring,  might  have  happily  fup- 
plied  me  with  a fupernatural  fermon.  In 
this  hope  I now  fearched  my  pockets,  but, 
to  my  utter  difappointment,  I could  find 
only  a fmall  copy  of  the  Old  Tedament. 
In  confufion  and  dldrefs,  I turned  hidily  to 
fuch  paflages,  as  I thought  might  befriend 
me  on  the  prefent  occafion.  My  eye  fud- 
denly  fadened  on  a text  that  pleafcd  me  ; I 
clofed  the  volume  i lat  in  profound  thought 
for  a few  minutes  ; then  rofe,  with  inward 
exultation,  and  delivered  the  following  d'f- 
courfe. 
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" In  the  I ith  Chapter  of  Judges,  and  at  the 
“ 38th  Verfe,  it  is  thus  written — 

" She  went  with  her  CompanionSy  and  be^ 
wailed  her  Virginity  S' 

^^ALAS!  the  tender-hearted  might 
fay  to  themfelves,  on  firft  hearing  thefc 
few  and  fimpie  words,  how  frequent, 
how  univerfal  is  fuch  lamentation! — In 
every  age,  and  in  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  globe,  many  inconfiderate  daugh- 
ters  of  Eve  have  been  haftily  led  into  pe- 
nitence  and  forrow,  by  the  violence  or  the 
artifice  of  an  imperious  and  a deceitful 
pafTion  : and  often  have  they  bewailed  the 
“ diflionourable  lofs  of  that  maiden  purity, 
“ regarded  as  the  befl,  and  perhaps  the 
only  treafure,  which  nature  and  fortune 
“ had  beftowed  upon  them. 

“ But  it  was  not  fo  with  the  fair 
mourner  in  my  text : Hie  was  the  chafle 
“ and  honoured  daughter  of  Jephtha,  the 
Judge  of  Ifraeli  fhe  bewailed  not  the 
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“ lofs  of  her  virginity,  but  that  (he  was 
deftined  to  carry  it  to  the  grave.  Being 
condemned  to  die,  in  compliance  with 
the  rafh  vow  of  her  father,  (he  lamented 
“ not  the  immediate  (Iroke  of  death,  but 
“ the  idea  of  dying  without  having  fulfilled 
“ her  fiir  expeftations  of  nuptial  happinefs 
“ and  maternal  delight. 

“ Before  I proceed  to  any  remarks  on 
this  interefting  (tory,  let  me  here  obferve 
**  to  you,  my  fillers,  that  the  learned  and 
pious  men,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
“ elucidate  the  obfcurer  palTages  of  the 
“ Old  Tellament,  are  by  no  means  agreed 
on  the  real  fate  of  this  lovely  vlftim. 
“ Some  contend  that  (he  ailually  perilhed 
‘‘  by  a violent  death ; and  others  affirm, 
“ that  (lie  was  only  condemned  to  perpe- 
“ tual  virginity.  I will  not  enter  upon  the 
merits  of  this  queftion,  becaufe,  in  what- 
“ ever  light  the  hillory  of  this  fair  fufferer 
may  be  confidered,  it  equally  affords  me 
“ a proper  ground-work  for  the  do6lrlne  I 
widi  to  inculcate.  Her  forrov.'’,  whatever 

“ its 
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its  duration  might  be,  naturally  leads  me 
“■  to  point  out  to  you  a great  and  important 
truth ; a truth,  my  fillers,  in  which  you 
“ are  principally  coneerned  ! and  it  is  this — • 

“ that  to  pafs  through  human  life,  either 
‘‘  by  a fhort  or  a long  journey,  and  finally 
to  quit  it  in  the  charadler  of  a virgin, 
“ is  by  no  means  a juft  caufe  for  lamenta- 
“ tion. 

“ Do  not  miftake  me,  I mean  not  to  re- 
fie6l,  with  a cruel  afperity,  on  Jephtha’s 
unhappy  daughter ! I mean  not  to  infinu- 
ate  aught  againft  the  temper  or  the  mo- 
“ defty  of  the  damfel  j that  wmuld  indeed 
be  barbarous,  when  her  ftrange  mif- 
chance  was  fo  peculiarly  fevere,  as  to 
“ plead  for  the  tendered  fympathy  and 
“ compalTion.  She  came  ctU  to  'meet  her 
victorious  father,  with  timbrels  and  with 
“ dances  \ and  flie  was  his  only  child:  he- 
fide  her  he  had  neither  Jon  nor  daughter. 
“ How  bitter  muft  l^e  the  condition  of  this 
“ darling  child,  when  Ihe  found  her  trium- 
“ phant  feftivity  turned  to  anguilh,  by  the 
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vow  of  her  precipitate  parent  ! Every" 
“ humane  heart  miift  bleed  at  the  idea  ; and 
the  more,  when  it  remarks  with  what  an 
affedionate  magnanimity  fhe  fubmitted 
“ to  her  fate : — y^7^£i  Jhe  Jaid  unto  hm.  My 
father,  if  thou  haft  opened  thy  mouth  unto 
“ the  Lord,  do  to  me  according  to  that  which 
“ hath  proceeded  out  of  thy  mouth,  foraftnuch 
as  the  Lord  hath  taken  vengeance  for  thee  of 
thine  enmies. — Generous,  heroic  maiden  I 
“ Hie  enjoyed  the  paft  triumph  of  her  fa- 
“ ther,  in  lier  own  prefent  calamity  and  de- 
“ fpair.  Her  firft  fentiments  were  thofe  of 
the  affectionate,  difmterefted  daughter  : if 
“ thefe  were  followed  by  a more  felfifh  idea, 
“ it  was  fuggefted  by  a national  ciiftom, 
“ and  arofe  not  from  any  defeCts  in  the 
“ fpirit  and  character  of  die  devoted  vie- 
“ tim.  But  let  us  hear  how  fhe  proceeded  ! 
“ And  ftje  Jaid  unto  her  father.  Let  this 
“ thing  he  done  for  me : let  me  alone  two 
“ months,  that  1 tnay  go  up  and  down  upon 
“ the  mountains,  and  bewail  my  virginity,  I 
“ and  tny  fellows  ! — Strange  as  her  requeft 

“ may 
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may  found  in  a modern  ear,  it  appeared 
reafonable  to  her  father;  and  he  /aid. 
Go  ! — and  well  might  he  fay  fo  ; for  her 
‘‘  petition  was  not  the  dictate  of  a wan- 
ton  and  dilTolute  fpirir,  preparing  to  la- 
“ ment  the  lofs  of  expe6ted  pleafure,  with 
coarfenefs  of  fentiment  and  indelicacy  of 
“ language:  no  ! it  proceeded  only  from 
‘‘  her  wiih  to  obferve  a religious  ceremony, 
which  prevailed  among  the  unmai'ricd  fe- 
“ males  of  her  country,  who  confidered  the 
deftiny  of  living  and  of  dying  in  a fingle 
“ ftate,  as  the  fevercft  evil  that  Heaven 
could  inflid.  This  idea  v/as  indeed  uni- 
‘‘  verfal  among  the  Jews : btit  the  Jews 
“ were  a moody  and  a murmuring  people, 
“ perpetually  difpofed  to  quarrel,  not  only 
“ with  the  common  incidents  of  life,  but 
“ with  the  mod  merciful  difpcnfitif)ns  of 
‘‘  their  God.  It  is  the  perverhty  of  tlieir 
general  judgment  on  tliis  head,  and  not 
the  particular  condud  of  one  moll  ami- 
able  and  unfortunate  inaiclcn,  that  1 
mean  to  cenlure.  To  guard  the  whole 
VoL.  III.  N “ fillcrhood 
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“ fiderliood  againd  the  infidlous  approaches 
of  difcoiitent,  1 would  here  demondrate, 
“ that  to  bewail  virginity,  in  the  Jewifli 
lenfe  of  bewailing  it,  is  equally  irrational 
“ and  irreligious. 

A cudom,  however  reprehenfiblc, 
wlfich  has  prevailed  among  any  civilized 
people,  deferves  to  be  fairly  confidered, 
and  will  generally  be  fouiid  to  pofiefs 
ibme  important  advantage  to  plead  in  its 
‘‘  behalf.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  cafe 
in  the  cudom  I allude  to ; it  wanted  net 
*'*  the  plea  of  political  wifdom ; the  female 
“ ceremony  of  bewailing  virginity  had  af- 
furedly  a drong  tendency  to  promote 
‘‘  wedlock,  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  me- 
‘‘  rited  the  countenance  of  a wife  legidator  ; 
“ — but  obferve  wdth  what  cruelty  it  mud 
have  operated  upon  one  unprotected  dais 
''  of  the  community  ! How  wretched  mud 
‘‘  have  been  the  condition  of  an  elderly 
maiden  among  the  Jews,  if  Rich  a cha- 
“ rader  exided  among  them,  v/hen  die  was 
‘‘  taught,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  public, 

to 
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“ to  defplfe  and  to  deteft  herfelf,  as  the  ob- 
“ jetft  of  human  contempt,  and  divine  dif- 
“ pleafure  ! 

“ It  is  an  ima£!:e  of  humiliation  and  dif- 
“ trefs  too  grievous  for  a gentle  heart  to 
dwell  upon.  Let  us  haflien  to  contem- 
“ plate  the  very  dilTerent  condition  of  the 
fame  character  among  the  early  ChriL 
tians  ! — Here,  indeed,  we  behold  an  ex- 
“ cefs ; but  of  a more  chearful  and  ami- 
able  complexion  ; not  an  excefs  of  abfurd 
“ barbarity,  but  of  tender  enthufiafm.  In- 
“ ftead  of  bev.'ailing  virginity  as  an  evil, 
‘‘  they  exalted  it  into  an  evidence  of  fuper- 
natural  merit : they  regarded  it  as  a clear 
“ title,  not  only  to  celehial  blifs,  but  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  beatitude  that  Heaven 
“ can  beftow. 

“ I will  not  bafely  attempt  to  ingra- 
“ date  myfeif  v/ith  this  audience,  by 
“ adopting,  from  the  fathers  of  the  Catlio- 
lie  church,  a flattering,  iHufive  dodlrine, 
‘‘  to  which  the  purity  of  our  reformed 
religion  can  afford  no  countcnaace,  for  it 
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was  not  countenanced  by  that  meek  and 
“ righteous  Mafter,  whofe  life  and  lan- 
“ guage  are  the  great,  unerring  lights  that 
“ we  profels  to  follow. 

“ Though  an  advocate  for  a fingle  life, 
St.  Paul  himfelf  acknowledges,  ‘That 
“ concerning  virgins,  he  had  no  com- 
“ mandment  of  the  Lord:’ — and  indeed 
“ we  find  nothing  in  the  words  or  actions 
“ of  our  bleffed  Saviour,  that  can  be  fairly 
“ conftrued  into  a recommendation  of  their 
“ fingle  flate.  That  he  was  very  far  from 
“ being  a morofe  enemy  to  the  joys,  and 
“ even  the  feftivity  of  marriage,  one  of  his 
“ own  miracles  has  fufficiently  evinced : he 
“ feems  not,  Itowever,  to  have  fliewn  any 
“ prejudice  cr  partiality  towards  any  parti- 
“ cular  order  of  human  beings,  but  to  have 
“ refpefled  all  the  different  conditions  of 
that  life,  which,  for  the  good  of  all,  he 
“ condefeended  to  affume.  Pie  refpedied 
“the  natural  liberties  of  mankind:  he  in- 
“ terfered  with  no  civil  or  focial  duties  : 
“he  forbad  no  innocent  pleafurcs:  and, 
9 “ what 
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“ what  is  more  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  he 
“ recommended  not  an  adherence  to  any 
“ precife  ftate  of  life,  becaufe  his  own  di- 
“ vine  inftitutions  are  adapted  to  every 
“ condition  into  which  a human  creature 
“ can  be  thrown,  by  thofe  bufy  fliifters  of 
“ human  fcenery,  time  and  chance. 

“ But  it  may  be  laid,  ‘Although  we  readily 
“ allow  the  benign  influence  of  Chrif- 
“ tianity,  upon  all  who  fincerely  profefs  it, 
“ we  are  warranted  by  reafon  and  expe- 
“ rience  in  affirming,  that  certain  modes  of 
“ life  have  a tendency  to  throw  a gloom 
“ over  tiie  mind,  and  to  produce  fuch  a 
“ dejection  of  fpirit,  as  naturally  leads  to 
“ lamentation  ; and  is  not  the  celibacy  of 
“ an  ancient  virgin  an  example  of  this 
“ triitii  ?’ 

“ We  feel  the  full  force  of  this  quellion  ; 
“ and  imagination  fets  before  us,  what  the 
“ world  exhibits  daily  to  many  a fpectator, 
“ a diiconfolate  maiden,  the  daughter  of. 
“ an  opulent  father,  yet  accidentally  de- 
“ prived  of  all  her  fair  profpedfs,  all  her 
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tendereft  ' connedlions,  and  deditute  of 
“ fortune  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Slvall  we  fiy  to  this  folitary  virgin, 

‘ Bewail  not  your  condition  ; for,  if  you 
“ are  a good  Chriftian,  you  Ihould  be 
“happy?* — No!  we  will  not  addrefs  her 
“ thus  ; and  fliame  on  thofc  ill-inilrudled 
“ miniftcrs  of  Chrifl,  who  infult  the  wretch- 
“ ed  with  fuch  abrupt  and  unfeeling  admo- 
“ nition  ! It  is  oiii  duty  to  penetrate,  with 
“ infinuating  tendernefs,  into  the  painful 
“ recehes  of  a futtcring  fpirit.  Let  us 

“ gently  fearch  into  the  natural  train  of 
“ dioLighr,  which  deprtfles  the  unfortunate 
“ Virgin,  and  purlue  that  line  of  confola- 
“ tion,  which  the  prefent  turn  of  her  own 
“ mind  iray  efteflually  fugged  I-  By  what 
“ is  die  deprefied  ^ By  the  contraff,  w'liich 
“ memory  prefents  to  her,  between  the  gay 
“ fefiivity  of  her  early  days,  and  the  ncgledl 
“ and  folitude  to  which  die  is  now  re- 
duced  ; by  the  comparifon,  which  ima- 
“ gination  fuggeds  to  her,  between  her 
“ own  dcfolate  condition,  and  the  diderent 

“ dedinv 
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deftiny  of  thofe  female  companions  of 
“ her  youth,  wlio  were  fo  fortunate  as  to 
marry.  Let  us  follov/  this  clue,  and  it 
‘‘  may  enable  us  to  lead  the  dejected  fufferer 
« from  the  labyrinth  of  perplexed  and 
gloomy  thoughts  into  light  and  peace  1 
Let  us  firft  indulge  and  humour  the  me- 
“ lancholy  of  her  Ipirit ! let  us  allow  the 
“ feeming  feverity  of  her  lot ! let  us  fay 
to  her,  ‘You  have,  indeed,  been  unjuftiy 
“ overlooked  by  men,  who  have  pitched 
“ upon  companions  lefs  attraftive,  and 
“ have  fnared  their  wealth  and  fplondor 
“ with  partners  far  lefs  deferving : but  bc- 
“ fore  you  eRimate  their  fuppofed  felicity, 
“ examine  the  real  Rate  of  thofe  affociates 
“ of  your  youth,  whom  marriage  has  placed 
“in  a condition  fo  different  from  your 
c<  ! — p,et  us  try  the  firft.— She  is  a 
“ woman  of  rank,  of  opulence,  of  gaiety ; 
“ but  her  innocence  was  undern.ined  by 
“ the  fuppofed  conRituents  of  her  vifienary 
“ happinefs  5 and  your  heart  is  too  pure  to 
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envy  plealures  debafed  by  infamy  or 
loaded  with  remorfe. 

L.et  us  proceed  to  a fecond. — Behold 
“ a voman,  whom  nature  and  education 
had  rendered  a lovely  compound  of  vi- 
“ vacity  and  virtue  ! She  was  wedded  to 
the  man  of  her  choice,  with  the  fandion 
“ of  her  delighted  parents.  The  figure, 
the  reputation,  and  the  fortune  of  her 
‘‘  hufband,  maJe  her  the  envy  of  ail  her 
‘‘  fair  fingie  friends  : but  alas  ! could  they 
“ have  read  her  dclliny,  (lie  would  have 
excited  only  compafliun  j for  fhe  foon 
found,  that  tlie  pleafing  manners,  tlie 
“ enchanting  talents,  and  the  bright  fem- 
blance  of  integrity,  in  the  man  whom 
file  fondly  thought  all  perfedion,  covered 
a mind  corrupted  by  licentious  pleafure, 
“ and  a heart  that  could  only  counterfeit, 
for  a very  fhort  period,  all  the  generous 
charaderiflics  of  genuine  love.  His  paf- 
fion  was  extinguifiied  by  a few  weeks 
polTeflion  3 and  Ihe  then  experienced,  in 

“ return 
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« return  for  real  and  anxious  affeftion,  mor- 
tifying  negleft,  contemptuous  farcafm, 
and  perpetual  infidelity.  His  vices  foon 
“ produced  their  natural  effetl,  the  ruin  of 
“ his  fortune,  his  temper,  and  his  health. 
Haunted  by  every  painful  recolleftion, 
he  now  vainly  tries  to  drown,  in  deeper 
intemperance,  all  ideas  of  his  mifery ; 
while  the  innocent  and  ftill  lovely  vi6lim 
of  his  various  crimes,  furrounded  by  in- 
digent  and  deferted  children,  looks  up 
“ to  thofe,  her  former  companions,  who 
‘‘  have  remain  unmarried,  as  the  moffc 
‘‘  enviable  of  human  beings. 

“ But  let  us  pafs  on  to  a third,  and  a 
much  happier  example  of  married  life. — 
“ Here,  indeed,  as  you  truly  obferve,  here 
we  find  every  circumftance  of  chara6ler 
and  condition,  that  is  juftly  entitled  to 
“ the  name  of  fortunate.  In  this  perfon 
“ we  may  behold  the  beloved  wife  of  an 
affectionate  and  a fenfible  huPoand  ; the 
healthy  and  opulent  mother  of  a numc- 
roLis  and  lovely  offspring.  She  has  a 
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heart  and  fpirlt  to  relifli  happinefs,  and 
“ the  is  furroundcd  by  every  tliiiig  that  is 
likely  to  give  and  to  enereafe  it.  Her 
condition  is,  in  truth,  oppofite  to  that  of 
‘'■the  elderly,  indigent,  and  folitary  mai- 
“■  clen. — But  let  us  take  a nearer  view  of 
“ this  fortunate  perfonage  ! let  us  vifit  the 
“ manfion  of  felicity  ! — Where  is  the  gaiety 
drat  ihould  furround  it  ? — Good  Hea- 
“ vens  ! what  evil  has  befallen  it  ? — All 
“ is  diforder  and  diflrefs.  — Mifchance 
“ has  happened  to  one  of  the  young  and 
“ favourite  branches  of  this  flourifliing 
“ houfe.-: — It  is  the  cry  of  the  diftrafLcd 
“ mother  over  her  darling,  torn  from  her 
by  a calamitous  death, — Let  us  retire  ! for 
“ her  we  cannot  comfort  ! — Her  grief  can  be 
" alleviated  only  by  that  Almighty  Power, 
“ who  has  permitted  it  to  be  infiibled. 
" But  we  have  received  our  lelfon  in  the 
“ piercins:  found  of  her  diftrefs.  A finHe 
''  flrriek  of  the  mother,  on  the  expiration  of 
her  child,  ought  to  drowm  for  ever  all  the 
“ petty  murmuring  of  maidenly  difeontent. 
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Let  it  not  be  faid,  that  fuch  calamities 
“ are  rare  ! Who  has  ever  known  a nu- 
merous  Lmily  unvint-ad  by  ficknefs  and 
forrow  ? O ! ye  confiderate  virgins  ! let 
“ me  lead  you  to  form  a true  efrimate  of 
all  the  good  and  evil  in  female  life ! 
Place,  if  you  pleafe,  to  the  account  of 
“ the  wife  and  mother,  all  the  more  intenfe 
and  more  lively  pleafures  ! but  enter 
“ fairly,  at  the  fame  time,  her  anxieties, 
“ her  terrors,  her  agonies,  both  of  body 
and  of  mind!  enter  alfo,  on  your  own 
fide  of  the  account,  your  exemption 
‘‘  from  all  thefe  ! forget  not  the  more  cer- 
“ tain  and  quiet  enjoyments,  which  parti- 
ctilarly  belong  to  your  own  condition  ! 
Lxamine  the  two  accounts  with  ftrift 
“ impartiality,  and  perhaps  you  will  find, 
“ that,  in  a courfe  of  years,  the  balance  has 
run  confiderably  in  your  favour. 

‘‘  But  It  fhould  not  be  the  foie  bufinefs 
‘‘  of  a mortal  to  regard  the  enjoyments  ot 
“ human  life  ; a concern  more  important 
demands  the  attention  of  us  ail  ^ 1 mean, 
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**  the  preparation  for  death.  It  is  hardly 
“ poffible,  that  the  virgin  can  be  properly 
“ prepared  for  this  inevitable  hour,  who  has 
“ reached  the  latter  end  of  a long  life  in  the 
“ habit  of  murmuring  at  her  own  lot,  and 
“ thereby  condemning  the  difpenfations  of 
“ that  God,  in  whofe  prefence  llie  is  fo 
foon  to  appear.  But,  on  the  other  hand 
“ the  ancient  maiden,  who  has  fupported 
“ the  negleft  and  injuftice  of  mankind 
“ with  pious  refignation  and  content,  has 
“ fuch  advantages  over  the  married  woman, 
**  in  the  aweful  and  important  clofe  of  hu- 
man  exiftence,  as  more  than  repays  her 
for  any  fuppofed  or  real  inferiority  in  the 
point  of  worldly  enjoyments.  Let  us 
purfue  this  idea  ! it  leads  us  to  intcreft- 
‘‘  ing  contemplation.  Circumllances  that 
“ attend  the  dying,  of  every  ftation,  are  par- 
ticularly  deferving  of  our  notice ; be- 
caufe,  however  different  the  degrees  and 
“ fafnions  of  our  live?,  in  the  act  of  death 
we  muft  all  rcfemble  each  ether.  It  is 
“ a trial  univcrfally  endured,  though  va- 

“•  riot!  fly 
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rlouPiy  fuftained.  Let  me  then  conduQ: 
yon,  my  fifters,  to  two  feenes  of  this 
“ kind,  different  from  each  other,  yet  both 
‘‘  affeflino;  and  inffruflive  ! — Let  ns  nrff 
“ approach,  and  confider  the  death- bed  of 
the  Wife ! — Behold  a womian  of  virtue 
and  of  piety  ! behold  her,  after  many  blef- 
ffngs  thankfully  received,  and  many  du- 
ties  faithfully  dilcliarged,  behold  her  de- 
“ voucly  haffening  to  her  heavenly  reward  I 
“ — See  ! though  her  frame  is  lhattered,  her 
mind  is  ftili  fedatel—yet  fee  w’ith  what 
tender  anmiilh  fne  takes  leave  of  an  af- 
dieted  hufband,  who  has  been  her  fond 
“ and  fiithful  guide  in  the  paths  of  inno- 
“ cence  and  religion  ! — obferve  how  her 
“ fortitude  is  flraken,  by  reading  in  his 
features  a vehemence  of  diffrefs  burffing 
through  the  kind  mafk  of  refignation, 
which,  in  pity  to  her  fufferings,  he  vainly 
“ labours  to  wear  1 

Yet  even  tliis  is  not  her  fevereff  trial: 
as  her  life  ,is  haffening  to  its  dole,  llie 
yields  to  a parental  and  irrcfilbble  de- 

lire ; 
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fire;  file  calls  for  her  children,  to  fold 
“ them  for  the  lad  time  to  her  bofom.— 

“ Good  Heavens  ! what  a fcene  ! — O Gc'd  ! 

''  releafe  her,  for  fiae  has  loft  the  firmnefs  of 
piety  itfch  ! — her  foul,  engroflcd  by  the 
‘‘  wants  and  forrov/s  of  thefe  little  inno- 
“ cents,  and  by  a dreadful  idea  of  what 
“ they  may  fiifidT,  Ihould  their  father  alfo 
“ be  taken  from  them — iier  difuracted  foul 
“ pays  no  longer  its  jufi  obedience  to  the  . 

fummons  of  her  Maker  ! — Yet  thou  art 
“ not  ofiended.  Almighty  Parent ! for  tliere 
are  weaknefies  peculiarly  entitled  to  tliy 
mercy ; and  fuch  are  the  fond  cxcefies  of 
“ a maternal  heart,  to  whicli  thou  haft  al- 
“ lotted  the  extremes  of  delight  and  agony. 

“ Let  us  turn  from  this  heart-rendin" 

O 

“ fcenc,  to  one,  though  equally  aweftfi,  yet 
“ much  Icfs  afflifting  ! Let  us  approach 
the  death-bed  of  the  Ancient  Maiden  1 — 

“ Behold  a woman,  not  endued  with  a 
more  cultivated  iinderfcanding,  or  with 
“ more  habitual  piety,  than  the  dying  mo- 
tiler  whom  we  have  juft  beheld  ! but 

“ O ! 
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O ! with  wliLit  a difi'erent  frame  of  rolad 
“ and  heart  does  the  prefent  expiring  mor- 
“ cal  fupport  the  mofi:  ftriking,  if  not 
“ the  moft  important^  of  human  trials  I 
“ Obferve  with  what  ferenity  flie  contera- 
“ plates  the  vifibie  approach  of  that  de- 
“ ftroying  power,  who  has  been  called  the 
“ King  of  Terrors  ’—She  has  led  a life  of 
“ innocence  and  content ; but  her  foul  is 
not  ri vetted  to  earth  by  thofe  eartMy 
fetters,  which,  in  the  preceding  inftance, 
the  twin  feraphs,  Flope  and  Faith,  were 
“ hardly  able  to  unlock.  Here  religion 
“ operates  without  a check.  This  elderly^ 
expiring  virgin  has,  indeed,  her  tender 
“ attachments  to  relinquifli ; but  fiie  bids 
“ adieu  to  her  friends  with  the  placid  air  of 
one  who  is  fetting  forth  on  a loirg- 
wiflned-for  journey.  She  does  not  burry 
''  from  tlie  world  with  the  over-iieatcd 
“ enthufiafm  of  Romifli  nuns,  wlio  call 
themfelvcs,  witli  an  unbcconung  fami/i- 
arity  aiid  fa  vour  of  lan.^uatrc,  the  fooufes 
of  their  Clod. — No  ’ fue  contemplates 
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“ the  gracious  promifes  of  her  Redeemer 
“ with  the  humble  confidence  of  a faithful 
and  afTedtionate  fervant.  She  prepares 
to  meet  him  with  the  meek  obedience  of 
“ tender  humanity  and  unperverted  reafon, 
“ willing  to  quit  a world,  where  Ihe  has 
“ been  frequently  wronged  and  neglected, 
to  enter  thofe  blefied  regions  where 
“ ncglcdl  or  injuftice  can  never  be  ad- 
mitted. 

“ O ! my  fiflcrs,  -what  is  tlie  IcfTon  that 
thefe  contraiLcd  feenes  may  fuggeft  to 
" us  ? Is  it  not  this  ? that  every  good  and 
“ wife  virgin  of  advanced  life,  inftead  of 
“ finking  into  the  Jewifla  folly  of  bevvail- 
“ ing  her  virginity,  fnould  regard  it  as  a 
paffport  from  Providence,  which  m.cy 
have  conduced  her  throui?h  a vex.itious 
“ wopld,  cxenqit  from  many  of  its  ilverefl 
troubles ; and  v/hich  may  at  lafl  enable 
“ her  to  pafs  the  gates  of  death,  not  with 
reiiiciant  anguilli,  but  with  rational  com- 
pofure  and  devout  exultation. — To  crown 
“ all  our  difquietudcs  and  conllidls  by  an 

“ end 
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end  fo  happy,  is  a deftiny  that  the  pureft 
and  happieft  of  human  charafters  might 
“ efteem,  perhaps,  the  mod  defirable  of 
blehings  ; and  to  this,  my  beloved  fifters, 
may  the  God  of  purity  condudt  us  all ! — 
Amen.’^ 

In  defeending  from  the  pulpit  I obferved, 
with  an  honed  pride,  the  effedt  of  my  dif- 
courfe  in  the  features  of  the  fiderhood. 
Several  of  them  preded  around  me  to  ut- 
ter their  compliments  on  the  occafion ; 
while  others  contrived  to  compliment  their 
preacher  in  a manner  dill  more  engaging,  by 
difeovering  to  me,  without  adedtation,  the 
traces  of  thofe  fiibfiding  tears,  which  I had 
drawn  from  my  tender  audience,  not  by  the 
real  excellence  of  my  fermon,  but  by  the 
cordial  fervour  and  apparent  fincerity  of 
my  zeal.  In  truth,  I had  preached  to  them 
from  the  bottom  of  a feeling  and  benevo- 
lent heart ; and  I had  railed  fo  forcibly 
before  my  own  eyes  the  fuccedive  images 
which  I prefented  to  them,  that,  in  delivcr- 
Voi,.  III.  O ing 
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ing  my  fcrnnon,  I was  myfelf  afFecfledl  even 
to  tears,  and  obliged  to  paufe,  more  than 
once,  to  recover  the  powers  of  my  fufpended 
voice. t—T.' he  lady  Seraphina,  who  fpoke  to 
me,  as  prefident,  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
munity, had  begun  to  honour  me  with  a 
very  delicate  encomium,  but  checked  her- 
felf  on  a fudden  ; and,  obferving  that  I had 
exhaufted  myfelf  to  fuch  a degree  that  I 
was  ready  to  faint,  Hie  haftily  difpatched  the 
good  Melefinda  for  a glafs  of  hartfhorn  and 
water.  I was  (till  within  the  chapel ; for, 
perceiving  myfelf  in  fome  danger  of  falling, 
I had  fupported  my  w'eak  and  emaciated 
body  againft  a pillar.  The  compalTionate 
lady  abbefs  held  one  of  my  hands,  which 
anfwered  the  honeft  preffure  of  her  gene- 
rous anxiety.  Her  favourite  Fufcina  con- 
tinued, by  her  diredlion,  to  chafe  my  tem- 
ples till  the  hartfliorn  arrived.  1 drank  it 
with  fome  difficulty,  and,  regaining  a little 
portion  of  flrength,  I faid  to  my  charitable 
affiiftants,  in  a feeble  and  broken  voice. 
Be  not  alarmed,  my  good  fifters ! you 

‘‘  lee 
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« fee  before  you  a frail  and  feverifli  mor- 
tal,  whofe  trembling  nerves  have  but  too 
often  refufed  to  fecond  and  fupport  the 
honeft  ardour  of  his  foul.  Accept,  how- 
ever,  my  good  intention,  and  allow  me 
“ to  live  and  die  in  ,your  fervice  !”  The 
attentive  lady  abbefs  endeavoured  to  raife 
and  comfort  me  with  the  moft  friendly  and 
endearing  exprefl'ions.  She  now  conduced 
me,  in  the  tendered;  manner,  into  her  own 
private  apartment.  She  feated  me  on  a 
moft  comfortable  fopha,  that  filled  a large 
recefs  in  an  elegant  and  fpacious  parlour. 
The  room  was  decorated  with  many  beautiful 
works,  both  of  the  needle  and  the  pencil ; 
but  alas  ! I was  unable  to  contemplate  their 
refpedlive  beauties,  for  the  fliades  of  death 
appeared  now  to  be  garnering  very  fall  around 
me.  The  kind  folicitude  of  Seraphina  re- 
doubled : file  difcovered  the  moft  fervent 
defire  to  rcftore  my  health.  “ Excellent 
“lady!”  I exclaim.ed,  vith  all  the  little 
voice  that  I could  raile,  “ difcuhet  not  thy 
“ tender  bofoin  widi  a vain  exp/cdtation  ! — I 
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“ perceive  that  my  laft  moment  is  near, 
“ and  I ought  not  to  regret  it,  fince  I have 
obtained  and  enjoyed  the  great  obje£t  of 
“ my  ambition,  the  atte6tionate  favour  of 
your  firterhood.  Yet  there  is  one  thing 
“ that  I have  ftill  to  wifli,  and  you  alone 
can  indulo;e  me.” — “ O name  it  ! name 
‘‘it!”  laid  the  tender  abbefs,  prelTing  my 
cold  Irand,  and  wetting  it  with  her  tears. 
“Yes,  madam,”  I replied,  “I  will  lay 
“ before  you  all  the  little  weaknefies  of  a 
“ heart  that  has  much  to  hope,  and  little  to 
“ fear  from  a being  fo  benevolent  and 
“ gentle  as  you  are.  I am  a vain  creature  ; 
“ but  your  tendernefs  will  call  my  vanity  a 
“ virtue.  Indeed  I covet  not  the  moft 
“ envied  diftinction ; I figh  not  for  pre- 
“ eminence  in  learning,  genius,  or  wit: 
“ yet,  I confefs  to  you,  I willi  with  great 
“ fervour  to  atfracd:  the  notice  of  pofterity ; 
“ I wafh,  that  as  long  as  my  name  endures, 
“ it  may  be  honoured  with  the  afl'eddionate 
“ remembrance  of  my  fellow- creatines, 
“ and  particularly  with  tlie  tender  eficcni 
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« of  your  fifterhood.”  — “ It  muft,  it 
‘‘  niullj”  faid  the  good  abbefs,  fobbing. — 
Oj”  replied  I,  enfolding  one  of  her 
hands  within  mine,  “ fecure  to  me  this  de- 
‘‘  lightful  diftindtion  ! you  have  the  power 
of  doing  fo  ; — giv^  tne  your  promile,  that 
“ I fiiall  be  buried  in  your  chapel,  under 
a fimple  .flab  of  w'hite  marble,  with  this 
“ infcription  j 

Here  lies 
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The  Friend  and  Paftor 
of  Old  Maids.’' 

'The  kind  abbefs  aflented,  and  I thus  con- 
tinued; — “I  Have  yet  another  requeft ; 
pray  forgive  the  whimfies  of  a fond,  and, 
perhaps,  fooliflr  old  man  ! I conjuie 
you,  let  me  not  be  removed  from  this 
chamber,  till  the  day  of  my  interment ! — 
“ place  me  in  my  coffin  jufb  as  I am,  in 
this  my  pafloral  liabit ! and,  as  I confcls 
O j “I  have 
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“ I have  a fecret  horror  of  being  buried 
‘‘  alive,  pray  let  fome  of  your  good  fifters 
“ be  fo  charitable  as  to  watch  my  body, 
“ during  nine  days  at  leaft,  after  my  de- 
ccafe  !” 

The  tender  Seraphina  continued  to  fig- 
nify  licr  perfeft  acquiefcence  in  all  my  de- 
fires  ; not  by  diftinft  words,  indeed,  but  a 
feries  of  the  moft  exprefhv^e  and  endearing 
geftures.  — “ Enougli ! enough  !”  I ex- 
claimed,  in  a fepulchral  tone  ; and,  bellow- 
ing upon  lier  a benediction  but  half  articu- 
lated, I with  difficulty  raifed  her  unreliding 
hand  to  my  clammy  lips,  then  gently  laid  it 
on  my  own  throbbing  heart,  and,  having 
fqueezed  it  againft  my  bofom  In  a ftrong 
con vui five  prelTure,  expired. 

My  fpirit,  however,  remained  fluttering 
and  inviflble  in  the  chamber,  and  feemed 
to  contemplate,  with  a fort  of  feraphic 
pride,  the  chafte,  weeping  abbefs,  and  my 
own  lifelefs  body.  The  excellent  'Sera- 
pliina  would  not  quit  the  corpfe  for  a Angle 
moment,  till  flne  w'as  tlioroughly  perfuaded 
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that  the  breath  of  the  lamented  p iftor  was 
departed  from  him  for  ever.  She  then 
gave  fuch  orders  as  were  neceffary  for  the  li- 
teral accompiiHament  of  my  reqneft.  She 
permitted  feleft  parties  of  the  kind  .and  cu- 
rious fifterhood  to  enter  the  apartment  by 
turns,  and  indulge  them/elves  in  contem- 
plating the  countenance  of  their  departed 
friend?  My  fpirit  was  highly  flattered  and 
entertained  by  their  various  comments  upon 
it,  and  by  their  many  quick  viciflitudes  of 
maidenly  curiofity  and  regret.  At  length 
u Ample  but  elegant  coffin  was  brought 
to  the  fopha  on  which  I died.  The  body, 
without  any  change  of  drels,  vas  depoAti-d 
within  it;  but  the  coffin  remained  open. 
The  admirable  lady  abbefs  herfelf  deter- 
mined to  fet  the  community  an  example  of 
tender  and  generous  attachment.  She  did 
me  the  unufual  honour  of  watching  the  body 
the  firfl;  night,  attended  by  her  two  favourite 
iifliers.  In  the  evening  of  the  fubfequent 
day,  it  happened  that  Melefinda  and  k uf- 
cina  were  left  alone  in  this  office.  1 hey 

O endeavoured 
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endeavoured  to  amufe  each  other  by  entering 
into  a very  curious  and  diverting  debate  on 
my  charadter  and  conflitution ; but  my  mo- 
defty  will  not  allow  me  to  repeat  the  many 
flattering  things  which  were  uttered  on  this 
occafion.  At  Lift,  when  they  had  tho- 
roughly dllculi’ed  all  my  qualities — “ I fin- 

cerely  regret  this  good  man,”  faid  the 
friendly  Euicina,  “as  the  world  contains 
“ but  fevv  fuch  advocates  for  our  fiflcrhood  ; 
“ but  don’t  you  think,  my  dear  Meieunda, 
“ that  we  may  ground  fon.c  tittle  hope  of 
“ his  revival,  on  his  fingular  requeft  of  be- 
“ ing  attended  nine  days  ? — Suppofe  he 
“ fhould  be  only  In  a trance  ! — Good 

God  !”  continued  the  kind-hearted  crea- 
ture, “ I would  give  the  world  to  reltore 
“ him.” 

As  fhe  uttered  thefe  words,  die  call:  a 
piercing  eye  on  iny  countenance,  and,  wet- 
ting the  tip  of  hv  r hngeis  with  a little  bot- 
tle ol  lavender-water,  which  Ihe  held  In  her 
left  hand,  fhe  began  to  rub  my  temples  with 
an  eager  anxiety,  yet  with  fome  degree  of 
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that  awe  and  trepidation  which  the  dead  are 
apt  to  infpire. 

In  a few  moments  fhe  exclaimed. 
Look  ! look  ! my  dear  Melefinda  ! am  I 
“ miftaken  ? or  may  we  not  perceive  a little 
dawn  of  colour  on  his  cheek?” — Her 
benevolent  heart  beat  high  with  expefta- 
tion  ; and,  feizing  my  hand,  fhe  faid  aloud, 
with  utie  commanding,  ecftatic  air  of  a bene- 
ficent enchantre/s  — “ O thou  gentle  paf- 
“ tor,  revive,  and  live  for  ever  ! not  only 
“ for  us,  bur  for  every  future  Old  Maid  !” 
— She  feemed  to  fpeak  with  a prophetic 
tranfport;  and  at  the  fame  tim.e  fqueezed 
my  hand  with  fuch  forcible  prefllire,  that  I 
awaked  with  mingled  fenfations  of  pain  and 
exultation. 

1 looked  w’iftfully  around,  and  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find,  inllead  of  a kind  and  honed 
old  maiden  on  each  fide  of  me,  St.  BafiFs 
Lifeourfe  on  Virginity  at  my  left  hand, 
and  towards  the  right,  an  exhauded  bottle 
of  port. 
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In  the  firfc  moments  that  I could  ckarlv 
recollctl  all  the  particulars  of  my  vifion,  I 
threw  them  upon  paper,  and  refolved  to 
make  them  ferve  me  as  the  clofe  of  my 
elaborate  Effay,  in  the  hope,  that  good  Old 
Maidens,  who  are  faid  to  delight  in  vifions, 
may  believe,  like  the  honefl  folks  in  Homer, 
that  they  dcfcend  from  heaven. 

Whether  I am  really  indebted  to  my 
good  angel,  or  not,  for  this  unexpedfed  con- 
clufion  of  my  work,  I fliall  now  leave  the 
candid  critics  of  either  ftx.  to  decide. — 
Frank  and  gentle  fpirits,  who  are  willing  to 
be  plcafed ! let  me  requefc  and  advife  you  to 
confider  this  chequered  produdlion  with 
that  uniform  good-nature  and  fatisfadlion, 
which  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote, and  fincerely  willies  you  to  preferve, 
not  only  through  thefe  pages,  but  in  turn- 
ing over  every  new  leaf  of  your  feparate  lives, 
whatever  you  may  chance  to  find  its  con- 
tents !— Let  me  caution  you  againft  one  pof- 
fible  error  in  your  iudgment  of  this  per- 
formance ! Do  nor,  I entreat  you,  fuppofe 

that 
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that  thefe  little  volumes  were  written  with 
an  idle  ambition  of  trying  what  fuppofed 
wit  and  learning  could  produce  on  a fubiedt 
not  very  promifing! — Do  not,  I conjure  you, 
rank  my  EfTay  on  Old  Maids  with  the  fa- 
mous Meditation  on  a Broomilick  ! — T flat- 
ter myfelf  it  is  far  fuperior  to  that  celebrated 
produtlion  in  the  merits  of  the  aim  pro- 
pofed,  though  not  in  thofe  of  execution. 
I am  willing  to  hope  that  my  defign  will 
be  thought  to  poflefs  the  charm  of  origina- 
lity; but  I cannot  prefume  to  think,  that  I 
am  entitled  to  any  fuch  commendation  for 
the  conduct  of  my  performance,  fince  I 
mull  candidly  confefs,  that  it  bears  a very 
flriking  refemblance  to  many  other  philo- 
fophical  eflfays,  by  ending  in  a Dream. 


EN'D  OF  THE  ESSAY. 
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F T E R a fruitlefs  refearch  of  fomc 


JL\.  years,  accident  and  the  kindnefs  of  a. 
friend  have  put  into  my  hands  the  rare  edi- 
tion of  Hrofwitha,  or  as  flie  is  fometimes  more 
harmonioufly  called  Rofvida,  publiihed  in. 
1501  by  her  celebrated  brother  of  Parnaflus, 
Conradus  Celtes ; who  had  not  only  the 
honour  of  being  himfelf  poet  laureat  to  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  but  received  from  his 
imperial  maker  Maximilian  I.  a diploma 
inveking  him  with  the  privilege  of  bekowing 
the  laurel  on  others.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  diploma  bears  the  date  of  the  very  year 
in  which  Celtes  publidied  the  works  of  our 
dramatic  Nun;  thefe  he  addreked  to  his 
patron  Frederic  tlezvife,  Eledlor  of  Saxony, 
with  a preliminary  epikle,  in  wliich  he  re- 
lates his  own  peregrinations  thro’  Germany, 
in  fearch  of'cuiious  inanufcriDts.  He  in- 
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forms  us,  that  in  a convent  of  Bencdiflines  he 
found  the  very  antient  volume,  which  con- 
tains her  compofitions,  written  almoft  in 
the  Gothic  letter,  and  in  a female  hand. 
It  is  inexprefhble,  exclaims  the  fpirited 
Celtes,  with  wliat  aftonifhment  and  delight 
I was  feized  while  I read  a female  author  of 
Germany,  who  had  flouriflied  fix  hundred 
years  before  my  time,  exprelTing  herfelf  in 
Latin,  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  The  literary 
friends  of  Celtes  were  not  lefs  liberal  than 
himfelf  In  bellowing  encomiums  on  this 
poetical  Nunj  and  feveral  epigrams  In  her 
praife  are  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  her 
comedies  and  poems.  Two  of  thefe,  by 
a learned  billiop,  I fliall  tranfcribe  in  a 
note 

* Joannes  Dalburgius  Vormacicn.  Epifc.  in 
opera  Hrofvithae  clariflima;  virginis  et  inonialis  Ger» 
inanica:. 

Qua:  panels  rctas  concefilt  patria  fexus 
lirolvitha  virgineo  prsciHtit  ingenio. 

Aliud  cjurdein. 

An*ro  laus  feena:,  lyra  Flacco,  belle  Maroni; 
Mu'upliccm  laurum  Ilrofvitha  ciocia  geric; 

Regardinj- 
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Regarding  the  cnmedles  of  Rofvida  as  a 
mod  rare  and  aTiufing  cnriofiry  of  monadic 
literature,  I have  inferred  two  of  them,  with 
an  engraved  portrait  of  this  dramatic  Oldi 
Maid. 

I am  aware  that  fome  fadidioiis  readers 
of  our  nice  age  may  condemn  the  devout 
comedies  of  our  Saxon  Virgin  as  dull,  and 
others  may  cenfure  them  as  iinmoded, 
though  they  are  fanflioned  by  the  praifes 
of  a bifliop:  but  to  all  contemplative  minds, 
who  love  to  examine  the  early  efforts  of 
imagination,  druggling  under  every  difad- 
vantage,  they  mud  be  highly  entertaining; 
efpecially  when  they  are  confidered  as  the 
produdtions  of  a religious  reclufe,  in  times 
of  darknefs  and  barbarifm,  long  before  the 
artlefs  attempts  towards  dramatic  compo- 
dtion,  called  Myderies,  formed  in  various 
countries  of  Europe  the  rude  and  fantadic 
foundations  of  the  m.odern  dage. 

Let  thofe  whofe  nicety  of  tadc  m.ay  be 
inclined  to  defcife  the  devout  comedies  of 
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Rofvida,  congratulate  themfelves  on  the 
happy  progrefs  ot  refinement,  in  comparing 
thefe  facred  dramas  of  the  fair  Saxon  with 
thofe  of  a poetical  maiden  ©f  our  time  j 
who  without  wearing  the  robe  of  monaftic 
fandlity,  has  given  to  religious  compofition  a 
chafte  elegance  and  fpirit,  which  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  her  early  predecelTor  to  attain  : 
yet  furely  the  curious  comedies  of  Rofvida 
will  not  be  viewed  with  contempt  by  any 
liberal  reader,  who  has  the  juftice  to  reflect, 
that  had  this  fair  dramatift  of  a German 
cloifter  been  fortunately  born  in  our  age 
and  country,  flie  would  have  proved  a 
fecond  Hannah  More. 

The  edition  of  Rofvida,  by  Celtes 
which  is  extremely  fcarce,  contains  her  fix 
comedies  in  profe,  eight  religious  hillories 

* There  is  a more  modern  edition  of  this  religions 
dramatift,  by  Leonhardus  Schnrzfteifchius  ; Wite- 
bergae,  1707  ; but  this  appears  to  be  equally  fcarce, 
as  1 have  not  been  able  to  find  any  copy  of  it  in  the 
courfe  of  many  years  inquiry. 
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in  verfe,  and  a poetical  panegyric  on''  the 
emperor  Odo  the  firft. 

From  her  comedies  I have  fele6ted  twp 
the  moft  remarkable.  She  feems  to  have 
thought  this  fpecies  of  compofition  required 
fome  apology  from  a Nun,  which  fhe  makes 
with  uncommon  modefty  and  devotion,  in 
the  following  preface. 


The  Preface  of  Rosvida  to  her 
Six  Comedies. 


ANY  religious  perfons  are  found, 
nor  can  we  perfeilly  clear  our- 
felves  from  the  following  charge,  who 
prefer  the  eloquence  of  polite  literature, 
and  the  vain  charms  of  heathen  books,  to 
the  utility  of  the  facred  Scriptures.  There 
are  alfo  otliers  attached  to  holy  books, 
v/ho  although  they  defpife  other  heathen 
compofitions,  yet  frequently  perufe  the 
fiftions  of  Terence ; and  while  they  are 
delighted  with  the  fweetnefs  of  his  lan- 
VoL.  III.  P g^iage. 
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guage,  arc  contaminated  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  licentious  fubje^Is.  Where- 
fore the  fpirited  voice  of  Ganderflieiin, 
have  not  refufed  to  imitate  in  v/riting  the 
author,  whom  others  honour  by  readings 
that  even  in  the  very  fpecles  of  compofition, 
which  ufed  to  recite  the  difgraceful  inde- 
cencies of  wanton  feftivity,  the  laudable 
purity  of  facred  virgins  might  be  celebrated 
according  to  the  ability  of  my  inconfiderablc 
genius.  Yet  this  makes  me  often  afliamed 
and  covered  with  a deep  blufli,  that  impelled 
by  the  nature  ot  this  compofition,  I have 
revolved  in  my  mind,  and  exprefibd  w'itli 
my  pen,  the  deteftable  madnefs  of  licentious 
lovers,  and  their  wickedly  fweet  converfa- 
tion,  which  can  hardly  be  accommodated 
to  our  ears.  But  if,  from  an  excefs  of 
delicacy,  I had  neglefted  thefe  things,  1 
fnould  neither  have  complcated  mypurpofe, 
nor  have  exhibited  fo  fully  the  praife  of 
the  innocent,  according  to  my  power.  For 
in  proportion  as  the  blandifhm.ents  of  mad 
lovers  are  more  ready  to  feduce,  the  honour 

of 
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of  the  Supreme  Protedlor  is  more  fublime, 
and  the  victory  of  the  triumphant  is  proved 
more  glorious : cfpecially  when  feminine 
weaknefs  is  crowned  with  conqueft,  and 
manly  ftrength  is  overwhelmed  with  confu- 
lion.  1 doubt  not  it  will  be  objedled  by 
fbme,  that  the  poverty  of  this  compofition 
is  much  inferior,  much  more  contraefted, 
and  utterly  unlike  the  author,  whom  I pro- 
pofed  to  imitate.  I agree  to  their  opinion, 
yet  declare  to  thefe  perfons,  that  on  this 
account  I cannot  juftly  be  cenfured,  as  if  I 
wifhed  to  be  fraudulently  likened  to  thole, 
who  have  gone  far  beyond  my  indolence  in 
fublimer  fcience  ; for  I have  not  fuch  arro- 
gance as  to  prefume  to  compare  myfelf  even 
with  the  lail  difciples  of  eminent  writers; 
but  this  is  my  foie  aim,  that  although  I 
have  by  no  means  any  fuitable  powers,  yec 
with  a fuppliant  devotion  of  mind  I would 
employ  the  talent  I have  received  upon  the 
Giver.  For  I have  not  fo  much  felf-love, 
that,  to  avoid  reprehenfion,  I would  ceafe 
to  proclaim  the  virtue  of  Chrilf,  whofe 
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power  is  vifible  in  the  holy,  as  far  as  he 
hiinfelf  will  enable  me.  If  my  devotion 
pleafes  any  one,  I fhall  rejoice  j but  if  it 
pleafes  no  one,  either  through  my  weak- 
nefs,  or  the  rufticity  of  my  defective  lan- 
guage, yet  what  I have  performed  is  ftill 
fatisfadtory  to  myfelf : becaufe,  while  in  this 
dramatic  compofition  I ferioufly  attend  to 
the  unworthinefs  of  my  own  labour,  (which 
in  fome  other  works  of  my  inexperience 
has  been  devoted  to  heroic  verfe)  I abfle- 
mioufly  avoid  the  pernicious  delights  of  the 
heathen,” 
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EPISTOLA  IN  COMEDIAS. 
ROSVITH^,  illuftrLs  miilieris 


Germanas  gence  Saxonica  ortas  in  fex 
comedias  fuas  prefatio  incipit  feliciter. 

Plures  inveniuntur  catholic!,  cujus  nos 
pcnitus  expurgate  neqiiiviimis  fadti,  qui  pro 
cuitioris  facundia  fermonis  gentilium  vani- 
tatem  librorum  utilitati  preferunt  facrarum 
fcripturarum : Sunt  etiam  alii,  facris  inhe- 
rentes  paginis,  qui  licet  alia  gentilium 
fpernant,  Therencii  tamen  figmenta  fre- 
quentius  leftitant,  et  dum  dulcedine  fermo- 
nis  deledtantur,  nefandatum  noticia  rerum 
maculantur : Unde  ego,  clamor  validus 
Gandifliemenfis,  non  recufavi  ilium  imitari 
didlando,  quern  alii  colunt  legendo ; quo 
eodem  dictationis  genere,  quo  turpia  lafci- 
varum  incefta  feriarum  recitabantui , lauda- 
bilis  facrarum  caftimonia  virginum  juxta 
mci  facultatem  mgenioll  celebrarecur.  Moc 
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tameii  facit  non  raro  verecundari,  graviquc 
rubore  perfundi,  qnod,  hiijufmodi  fpecie 
didlationis  cogente,  deteftabilem  illicite 
amantiiim  dementiam,  et  male  dulcia  collo- 
quia  eorum,  quae  nec  noftro  auditui  pro- 
mittuntur  accommodari,  diftando  mente 
tradtavi,  et  llili  officio  defignavi ; fed  fi  h:ec 
crubefcendo  negligerem,  nec  propofito 
fatislacerem,  nec  innocentium  laudem  adeo 
plene  juxta  meum  poffie  exponerem ; quia 
quanto  blanditiae  amantium  ad  illiciendum 
ptomptiores,  tanto  et  fupemi  adjutoris 
gloria  fublimior  ; et  triumphantium  vidtoria 
probatur  gloriofior  : praefertim  cum  foemi- 
nea  fragilitas  vinceret,  et  virilis  robur  con- 
fufioni  fubjaceret.  Non  enim  dubito  mihi 
ab  aliquibus  objeci,  quod  hujus  vilitas  dic- 
tationis  multo  inferior,  multo  contradlior, 
penitufque  diffimilis  ejus,  quern  propone- 
bam  imitari  : eorum  concedo  fententiis : 
ipfis  tamen  denuntio,  me  in  hoc  jure  repre- 
hend! non  poffe,  quafi  his  vellem  abufive 
allimilari,  qui  meam  inertiam  longe  pro- 
cclferunt  in  fcientia  fublimiori.  Nec  enim 
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tants  fum  jaftantis,  ut  vel  extreniis  me 
prefumam  conferre  au^lorum  alumnis  ; led 
hoc  folum  nitor,  ut  licet  nullatenus  vaieam 
apte,  fupplici  tamen  mentis  devotione  ac- 
ceptum  in  datorem  retorqueam  ingeniiim. 
Ideoque  non  fum  adeo  amatrix  mei,  ut  pro 
vitanda  reprehenfione  Chrifti,  qui^  in  fandlis 
operatur,  virtutem,  quocunque  iple  dabit 
pofle,  ciffem  predica.e.  Si  enim  alicu, 
placet  mea  devotio,  gaudebo ; li  autem, 
vel  pro  mei  abjeftione,  vel  pro  vitiofi  fer- 
monis  rufticitate,  nulli  placet  s memetiplam 
tamen  juvat  quod  feci;  quia  dum  propni 
vilitatem  laboris  (in  aliis  meae  inlaentis 
opufeulis  heroico  ligatam  ftrophio)  in  hac 
dramaticajundluraferie  colo  perniciolas  gen- 

tilium  delicias  abftinendo  devito. 
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D U L C I C I U S. 


Argumentum  in  DuLCICIu^r. 

Paflio  fanftarum  virjrinum  Agapis,  Chionia:,  ct  Hy- 
xena:;  quas  fub  nofturno  filentio  Dulcicius  prrefes 
clam  adiit,  cupiens  earum  amplexibus  I’aturari : fed 
mox  ut  intravit,  mente  captus,  ollas  et  fartagines 
pro  virginibus  ampleclendo  ofculabatur,  donee  fa- 
cies et  vedis  horribili  nigredine  inficiebantur. 
Deinde  Sicinnio  comiti  juflu  perpuniendas  virgines 
ceflit  qui  etiam  miris  modis  illufus  tandem  Aga- 
pem  et  Chioniam  concremari,  et  Hyrenani  juflit 
perfodi. 


INTERLOCUTORES. 

Dioclesianus. 

Agapes. 

Chionia. 

Hyrena, 

Dulcicius. 

SiSINNIUS. 

Milites. 
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S C E N A P R I M A. 
Diockj'ianusy  Agates,  Chioma,  Ilyrena. 
BiocleJ.  ARENTELiE  clarkas,  ingenu- 


itas,  veftr unique  ferenitas  pul- 


chrltudinis,  exegit  vos  nuptiali  lege  primis  in 
palatio  copulari ; quod  noftri  juffu  annuerit 
fierij  fi  Chriftum  negarCj  noftrifque  diis  facii- 


ficia  velitis  ferre. 


Agap.  Efto  fecurus  curarum,  nec  te  gravet 
noftrarum  preparatio  niiptiarum,  quia  nec 
ad  negationem  confitendi  nominis,  nec  ad 
corruptionem  integritatis  ullis  rebus  com- 
pelli  poterimus. 

DiocleJ.  Quid  fibi  vuk  ifca,  quae  vos 
agitat  fiituitas  ? 

ylgap.  (^uod  fignum  fatuitatis  nobis  inelTe 
deprehendis  ? 

Diodrf.  FAidcns,  magnumque. 

Agap.  In  quo  ? 

Vioclef.  In  hoc  precipue ; quod  rel'ila 
vctuHiU  obfervantia  rcligionis,  inutilem 

Chridianx 
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Chrlftian^  novitatem  fequimlni  fiiperfli- 
'tionis. 

Agap.  Temere  calumniaris  ftatum  Dei  ' 
omnipotentis — periculum ! 

Dio  clef.  Cujus  ? 

^gap.  Tui  reique  publicx  quam  gu- 
bernas. 

DiocleJ.  Ifta  infanit ; amovcatur  ! 

Chion.  Mea  germana  non  infanit,  fed 
tni  ftultitiam  jude  reprehendit. 

DiocleJ.  Ifta  incleiTientius  bacchatur:  unde 
noftris  confpedlbus  seque  fubtrahatur ! et 
tertia  difcutiatur ! 

Hyren.  T ertiam  rebellem,  tibique  penitus 
comprobabis  reni  ten  tern. 

DiocleJ.  Hyrena  cum  fis  minor  aetate,  fito 
major  dignitate. 

Hyren.  Oftende,  qu^efo,  quo  pacfto  ! 

DiocleJ.  Flefte  cervicem  diis,  et  efto  fo- 
roribus  exemplum  corrccdonis,  et  caufi 
liberationis. 

Hyren.  Conquinifcant  idolis,  qui  velint 
incurrere  iram  celfi  tonantis ; ego  quidem 
caput  regali  nnguento  delibutum,  non  de- 
3 honeftabo 
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honeftabo  pedlbus  fimulacrorum  fubmk- 
tendo. 

Bioclef.  Cukura  deorum  non  adducic  de- 
honeftatem,  fed  praccipuum  honorem. 

Hyren.  Et  quae  inhoneftas  turpior,  quae 
turpkudo  major,  quam  fervos  venerari  ut 
dominos  ? 

Bioclef.  Non  fuadeo  tibi  venerari  fervos* 
fed  dominum,  principumque  deos. 

Hyren.  Nonne  is  eft  cujufvis  fervus,  qul 
ab  artifice  pretio  comparator,  ut  empti- 
tius? 

Biockf  Hujus  prefumptio  verbofitatis 

toUenda  eft  fuppficiis. 

Hyren.  Hoc  optamus,  hoc  ampleftimur, 
ut  per  Chrifti  amorem  luppliciis  laceremiir. 

Bioclef  IftiE  contumaccs,  noftrifque  de- 
cretis  contraluctantes  catenis  iirecientur; 
et  ad  examen  Dulcicii  prefulis  fub  carcerali 
fqualore  ferventur ! 
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SCENA  SECUNDA. 

BulciduSy  Milites. 

Dulcic.  Producice,  Milites,  producitc 
quas  tenetis  in  carcere  ! 

Mill.  Ecce  quas  vocafti  ! 

Did.  Papae ! quam  pulcras,  quam  vc- 
nullae,  quam  egregi®  puellute ! 

Mili.  Profctto  decoras. 

Dul.  Captus  fum  illarum  fpecie. 

Mili.  C redibile. 

Dul.  Exeftuo  illas  ad  mei  amorcm  tra- 
here. 

Mili.  Diffidimus  te  prevalere. 

Dul.  Quare  ? 

Mili.  Quia  flabiles  fide. 

Did.  Quid  fi  fuadeam  blandimcntis  ? 

Mili.  Contemnunt. 

Dul.  Quid  fi  terream  fuppliciis  ? 

Mili.  Parvi  pendunt. 

Dul.  Et  quid  fiet  ? 

Mili.  Prccogita. 

Did. 
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Tiul.  Ponite  illas  In  cuftodla  in  interio- 
rem  officinse  asdem  ; in  cujus  proaulio  mi- 
niftrorum  fervantur  vafa. 

Milt.  Ad  quid  eo  loci  ? 

Dul.  Quo  a me  fepiufciile  poflint  videri. 

Milt.  Ut  jubes.  ' 

SCENA  TERTIA. 

Didciciusy  Milites, 

Dul.  Quid  agunt  captivae  fub  hoc  nodlis 
tempore  ? 

Mili.  Vacant  hymnis. 

Dul.  Accedamus  propius  1 

Mili.  Tinnul^  fonitum  vocis  a longc 
audimus. 

DuL  Obfervate  pro  foribus  cum  luccrnis: 
ego  autcm  intrabo,  et  vel  optatis  amplexi- 
bus  me  faturabo. 

Mili,  Intra! — preftolabimur. 
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S C E N A Q.U  A T U O R. 

Agape Chioniay  Ilyrena, 

Agap.  Quid  ftrepit  prJE  foribus  ? 

llyr.  Infelix  Ddcicius  ingredkur. 

Chion.  Deiis  nos  tiieatur  ! 

Agap.  Amen. 

Chion.  Quid  fibi  vult  collifio  ollarum, 
caccaiaorum  et  fartaginum  ? 

Hyr.  Liiftrabo.  Accedite  quGefo  per 
rlmulas  profpicite. 

Agap.  Quid  eft  ? 

Hyr.  Ecce  ifte  ftukus,  inente  allenatiis, 
eftimat  fe  iiti  noftrls  amplcxibus. 

Agap.  Quid  facit  ? 

Hyr.  Nunc  ollas  molli  fovet  gremio, 
nunc  fartagines  et  caccabos  ample6licur> 
mitia  iibans  ofcula  ! 

Chion.  Ridiculum  ! 

Hyr.  Nam  facies,  manus,  ac  veftimenta, 
adeo  Ibrdida,  adeo  coinquinata,  uj:  nigredo 
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qu2E  inhefit  fimilitudlnem  Ethlopis  expri- 
mat. 

Aga-p.  Decet  ut  tails  appareat  corpore, 
quails  a dlabolo  poffidetur  In  mente. 

liyr.  En  parat  egredi ! inrendamus  quid 
lllo  egrediente  agant  mllites  pro  foribu'i 
cxpeclantes. 


S C E N A QJJ  I N T A, 

Mllites,  Bukklus. 

Milt.  Quls  hlc  cgredltur  demoniacus, 
vel  magls  ipfe  dlabolus  ? — fugiamiis  1 

Dill.  Mllites,  quo  fugltls  ? ftatc,  ex- 
pe(5tate,  duclte  me  curn  lucernis  ad  cublle. 

Mill.  Vox  feniorls  noftrl,  fed  Imago  dia- 
boll ! Non  fubfiftamus,  fed  fugam  mature- 
mus ; fancafma  vult  nos  pefiundare. 

Did.  Ad  paiatlum  Ibo ; et  quam  ab- 
ie^cionem  patlor  prlnciplbus  vulgabo. 
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scena  SEXTA. 
DukiduSy  Hofiiariu 

Did.  Hoftlarii,  introdiicite  me  in  pala- 
tlum,  quia  ad  imperatorem  habeo  fecretum. 

Ilojliar.  Qi,iid  hoc  vile  ac  deteftabilc 
monftrun':,  fchrifqiie  nlgellis  paniculis  obfi- 
tum  ! pugnis  tundamus ; de  gradu  precipi- 
temusj  nec  ultra  hue  detur  liber  ac- 
celTus. 

Dul.  Vac!  Vas ! quid  contigic  ? nonne 
fplendiffimis  veftibus  indutus,  totoque  cor- 
pore  videor  nitidus  ? ct  quicunque  me 
afpicic  velut  horribilc  monilrurn  fafiidit. 
Ad  conjugem  revertar,  quo  ab  ilia  quid 
erga  me  afturn  lit  experiar. — Pin  iblutis 
crinibus  egreditur,  omnirque  domus  lacrimis 
perfequitur. 

Conjux.  Hey  ! heu  mi  fenior  Idulciti  ! 
quid  pateris?  non  es  fanai  mentis.  P'adlus  cs 
in  derifum  Chrildicolis. 

Did. 
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Andr.  Eleu,  heu  1 Domine  ! tasdet  vitae 
propria?. 

Joann.  Quid  pateris  ? 

Andr.  Drufiana  mi  aflecla — 

Joann.  Eftne  hominem  exuta  ? 

Andr.  Heu  ! eft. 

Joann.  Multum  difconvenit  ut  pro  his 
fundantur  lacrimte,  quorum  animas  credi- 
mus  Isetari  in  requie. 

Andr.  Non  dubitein  licet  quin  ut  afteris 
anima  tcternaliter  laetetur  ; corpufque  quan- 
doque  incorruptum  refufcitetur : hoc  ta- 
men  me  vehementer  exurit,  quod  ipfa,  me 
prefente,  mortem  ut  adveniret  optando  in- 
vitavit. 

Joann.  Agnoftin’  caufam  ? 

Andr.  Agnovi,  tibique  enucleam,  ft 
quando  ex  triftitia  hac  convalcfcam. 

Joann.  Accedamus,  exequiafque  diligenter 
cclebremus. 

Andr.  Marmoreum  in  proximo  fepul- 
crurn  habetur,  in  quod  funus  ponatur  : i'er- 
vandique  cura  fepulcri  Fortunato  noftro 
relinquatur  procuratori. 

VoL.  111.  K 
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Joann.  Decet  ut  tumulecur  honoiifice, 
Deiis  laftllicet  animam  in  requie. 

S C E N A QJJ  I N T x\. 

Callimachus,  Fortunatus. 

Call.  Qi-iid  fiet  Fortunate,  quia  nec  mortc 
Drufianae  revocari  poffum  ab  amore. 

For  tun.  Miferabile  1 

Call.  Pereo  nifi  me  adjuvet  tua  induftria, 

Fortiin.  In  quo  poffum  adjuvare  ? 

Call.  In  eo  j ut  vel  mortuam  me  facias 
V id  ere. 

Fortun.  Corpus  adhuc  integrum  manet, 
lit  reor,  quia  non  languore  exefum  fed  levi 
ut  experiebare  febre  eft  folutum. 

Call.  O ! me  felicem,  fi  nunquam  expe- 
rirer  ! 

Fortun.  Si  placabis  muneribus,  dedam 
illud  tuis  ufibus. 

Call.  Qufe  in  pnefenti  ad  manus  habeo 
interim  accipe  ; nec  diffidas  te  multo  majora 
accepturum  fore. 

Fortun.  Eamus  cito. 

Call.  In  me  non  crit  mora. 


SCE  NA 
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SCENA  SEXTA. 

Fcrtitnatus,  Callimachus. 

Fortun.  Ecce  corpus  nec  facies  cadaverofa, 
nec  membra  funt  tabida,  utere  ut  llbet. 

Call.  O Drufiana ! Drufiana  ! quo  af- 
fedu  cordis  te  colui ! qua  finceritate  di- 
ledtiouis  te  vifceratenus  amplexatus  fui ! Et 
tu  Temper  abjecifti,  meis  votis  contradixifti ; 
nunc  in  mea  fitum  eft  poteftate  quantis  libet 
injuriis  te  velim  lacelPere. 

Fortun.  At,  at  horribilis  fcrpens  invadit 

nos. 

Call,  llei  mihi  Fortunate!  cur  me  dece- 
pifti?  cur  deteftabile  fcelus  perfuafifti?  En 
tu  morieris  ferpentis  vuinere,  et  ego  commo- 
rior  prre  timore. 

SCENA  SEPTIMA. 

"Joannes^  AndronkuSy  Feus. 

Joann.  Accedamus,  Andronice,  ad  tumw- 
lum  Drufiana?,  cjuo  animam  Chrifto  com- 
mendamus  prece. 

R 2 
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Ayidr.  EIoc  decet  tul  fanflitatem,  ut  non 
oblivifcaris  in  re  confidentem. 

Joann.  Ecce  invifibilis  Deus  nobis  apparet 
vifibilis  in  pulchcrrimi  fimilitudincjuvenis. 

Andr.  Expaveo. 

Joann.  Dominc  Jefu  ! cur  juxta  Id  loci 
dignatus  es  fervis  tuis  manifeilari  ? 

Deus.  Propter  Drufianam,  ejuftiue  qiii  jux- 
ta fepulcrum  illius  jacet  refufeiLationemappa- 
ruij  quia  nomen  ineum  In  his  debet  gloriari. 

Andr.  Quam  fubito  receptus  eft  coelo ! 

Joann.  Ideocaul'am  penitus  non  intelligo. 

Andr.  Maturemus  grelTum;  forte  experi- 
cris  in  perventionCj  quod  afterls  te  minus 
intelligere. 

O 


SCENA  OCTAVA. 

Joannes^  AndronicuSy  Callimachus. 

Joann.  In  nomine  ChriftI,  quid  eft  hoc  quod 
video  miraculi?  ecce  aperto  fepulcro  corpus 
Druftana;  foras  eft  abjeblumi,  juxta  quod  ja- 
centduo  cadavera  airiplexu  ferpentis  circum- 
flexa. 


Andr. 
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Andr.  Conje^lo  quid  fignificet : is  ipfe 
Callimachus  Drufianam,  dum  viveret,  illi- 
cite  amavit ; quod  ilia  iugre  ferens  in  febrem 
prCE  triftitia  incidic,  et  mortem,  ut  adveniret, 
invicavit.' 

Joann.  Hoc  amor  caftitatis  coegit. 

Andr.  Poll  hujus  occafum,  hie  amens  in- 
felicis  lansuorem  amoris,  et  negati  tjudium 
conglomerans  fceleris,  tabefeebat  animo, 
eoque  magis  defiderio  aefluabat. 

Joann.  Miferabile  1 

Andr.  Non  ambigo  quin  hunc  improbum 
fervum  micrcede  conduceret,  quo  illi  pa- 
trandi  occafionem  facinoris  preberet. 

Joann.  O nefas  incomparabile  ! 

Andr.  Ideo  ambo,  ut  video,  mortc  funt 
confumpti,  ne  efFeaum  adminiftrarent  fceleri. 

Joann.  Nec  injuria. 

Andr.  In  hoc  tamen  illud  efl:  maxime  ad- 
mirandum ; cur  hujus,  qui  pravum  voluit, 
refufeitatio,  magis  quam  ejus  qui  confenfit, 
divina  fit  voce  prenunciata  ; nifi  quia  forte 
hie,  carnali  deceptus  deledlatione,  deliquit 
ignorantia,  iftc  auteni  fola  malicia. 

R 3 
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Joafi.  Quanta  fupcrnus  arbiter  diftrl(5tione 
cundloriim  fadla  examinat,  quamqiie  asqua 
lance  fingiilorum  merita  penfat,  id  non  ob- 
viunn,  nec  cuiquam  explicabile  fore  poteft; 
quia  divina  fubtilitas  judicii  longe  preterit 
humani  fagacitatem  ingenii. 

Ideo  admirando  defecimiis,  quia 
rerum  qu^  geruntur  caufas,  dodte  inter- 
nofcere  nequivimus. 

Jomm.  Eventus  poft  fadta,  docet  perfepe 
rerum  difcrimina. 

yindr.  Verum  age  jam,  beate  Joannes,  quod 
adlurus  es!  fac  ut  refufcitetur  Callimachus, 
quo  folvatur  hujufmodi  ambiguitatis  nodus. 

Joann.  Reor  prius  invocato  Chrifti  no- 
mine anguem  perturbandum.  Poll  vero 
Callimachum  refufcitandum. 

Andr.  Recle  reris,  ne  ultra  tedatur  morlu 
ferpentis. 

Joann.  Difcede  ab  hoc,  crudelis  beftia, 
quia  ferviturus  ell  Chrifto  ! 

Andr.  Licet  irrationale  fit  animal,  hand 
furda  tamen  aure,  quod  juffifti,  obaudivit. 

Joann,  Non  meae  fed  Chrifti  virtuti  pa- 


ruit. 
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. Jndr.  Ideo  cltius  dido  evanuit. 

Joann.  Deus  incircumicripte  et  incom- 
prehenfibilis,  fimplex  et  ineflimabilis ; qui  io- 
lus  es  id  quod  es,  qui  diveiia  duo  focians  ex 
hoc  et  hoc  hominem  fingis,  eademque  diffo- 
cians  unum  quod  conftabat  refolvis;  jube  ut 
redudo  halitu  disjundaque  compagine  rut- 
fus  conlimlnata  Callimachus  refurgat,  plenus 
ut  fuitj  hoc,  quo  ab  omnibus  magnificeiis, 
qui  folus  miranda  operaris. 

Andr.  Amen.  Ecce  vitales  auras  carpif, 
fed  prae  ftupore  adhuc  quielcit. 

Joann.  Callimache,  furge  in  Chridi  no- 
mine ! et  utcunque  Te  res  habeat,  conficere, 
quantiOibet  obnoxius  fis  viciis  proferas,  ne 
nos  in  modico  lateat  veritas. 

Call.  Negare  nequeo  quin  patrandi  cauA 
facinoris  accelTerim ; quia  infelici  languorc 
tabefcebam,  nec  illiciti  adlum  amoris  com- 
pefccre  poteram. 

Joann.  C^iac  dementia,  quae  infania  te  de- 
cepit!  ut  caftis  prefumeres  fragmentis  alicu- 
jus  injuriam  conferre  dehoneftatis. 

Call.  IVopria  ftultitia,  hujufque  Eorcunati 
fraudulenta  deceptio. 

R 4 Joa}m 
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Joann.  Num  triplici  infortiinio  adeo  Infelix 
effe(5tus  esj  ut  nt-fas  quod  voluifti  perficere 
pofTcs  ? 

Call.  Nullateniis:  licet  non  defuiflet  velle 
pofTibilitas,  tainen  omnino  dcfuit  pofle. 

Joann.  Quo  padbo  impediebaris  ? 

Call  Ut  primum  diflrafto  tegmine  convi- 
ciis  temptavi  lacell'ere  corpus  exanime;  ifte 
E'ortunatus,  qui  femes  maliet  incentor  extitit 
ferpentinis  perfiifus  venenis  periit. 

yindr.  O fatliim  bene  ! 

Call.  Mihi  aiitem  apparuit  juvenis  afpeflu 
rerribilis,  qui  deteftum  corpus  honorifice 
texit ; ex  ciijus  fiammea  facie  candentes  in 
buftum  fcintill^  tranfilicbant,  quarum  una 
refiliens  mihi  in  faciem  ferebatur,  fimulqiie 
vox  fida  eft  dicens — “ Caliimache  m.orere 
“ ut  vivas”— his  didlis  expiravi. 

Joann.  Opus  coeleftis  gratis  quas  non  de- 
lectatur  in  impionim  perditione. 

Call.  Audifti  miferiam  mese  perditionis, 
noli  elongate  medelam  tuai  miferationis. 

Joann.  Non  elongabo. 

Call.  Nam  nimium  confundor,  cordetenus 

contriftoF;, 
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contriftor,  anxior,  gemo,  doleo,  fuper  gravi 
impittate  mea. 

‘Joann.  Nec  immerlto:  qiiippe  grave  de- 
rictuna  haud  leve  poenituainis  expedlat  reme- 
dium. 

Call  O utinam  referarentur  fecreta  meo- 
riim  vifceriim  latibula,  quo  interim  amari- 
tudinem  quam  patior  doloris  perfpiceresj  et 
dolenti  condoleres. 

Joann.  Congaudeo  hujurmodi  dolori,  quia 
fcntio  te  falubri&er  contriftari. 

Call.  Ttedet  me  prioris  vitte,  ta^det  delec- 

tationis  iniquae. 

Joann.  Nec  injuria. 

Call.  Poenitet  quae  dcliqui. 

Joann.  Et  merito. 

Call.  Difulicet  omne  quod  feci  intantum 
Tjt  nullus  amor,  nulla  volui^tas  fit  vivendi ; 
nifi  rcnatus  in  Chrido  merear  in  melius 
tranfmutari. 

Joann.  Non  dubito  quin  fupcrna  gratia  m 
rc  apparcat. 

Call.  Idco  ne  moreris,  ne  pigreris  laffum 
eri'^ere,  merentem  confolationlbus  attollere; 

^ quo 
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quo  tiio  monitUj  tiio  inaglflerloj  a gcntili  in 
ChnftianiiiTi,anugace  in  caftum  tranfmutatus 
virum,  tuoqiie  diicatu  fennitam  arriplens  ve- 
ritatis,  vivam  juxta  divina;  picconium  pro- 
miffionis. 

Joann.  Benedldla  fiC  iinica  progenies  di- 
vlnltatis,  idemque  pardeeps  noftra;  fragilitads, 
qui  te  fili  Callimache  parcendo  occidit  et  oc- 
cidendo  revificavit,  quo  fuum  plafma  mortis 
fpecie  ab  interltu  liberaret  animae. 

ylndr.  Res  infolita  omnique  admiradone 
digna  1 

O 

Joann.  O Chrille  mundi  redemptioj  et 
peccatorum  propidatiojqualibus  laudum  pre- 
coniis  te  talem  celebrcm  ignoro!  expaveo  tui 
benignam  clemendam,  et  clemcntem  patien- 
danij  qui  peccantes  nunc  paternomore  tole- 
rando  blandiris,  nunc  julla  feveritate  caili- 
gando  ad  penitentiam  cogis. 

Andr.  I.aiis  ejus  divintu  j^ietad  ! 

Joann.  Qpiis  auderet  credere,  quirve  pre- 
lumeret  fperarCj  ut  hiinc,  quern  criminofis 
intentum  viciis  mors  invenit,  et  inventum  ab- 
llulit,  tui  miferatio  ad  vitam  excitare,adveni-r 
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Jim  dignaremr  reparare  ? fit  nomcn  tuum 
lanctum  in  feciila  benediclum  oiii  folus  fi- 
cis  llupenda  mirabiiia. 

Andr.  Eja!  fincle  Joannes,  et  me  confo- 
lari  ne  tardes  ; nam  conjugaUs  amor  Drufi- 
anjE  meam  hand  patitiir  mentem  confiftere, 
nifi  et  ipfam  qiiantotiiis  videam  relurreftum 
ire. 

"joann.  Driifiana,  refufcitet  te  Dominus 
Jefiis  ChriRus. 

Druf.  L.aiis  et  honor  tibi,  ChriRe,  qiil  me 
feciRi  revivifcerc  ! 

Call.  Soijfitatis  auftori  grates,  qni  te,  mea 
Drufiana,rerurgere deditin  laetitia,  qiiJE  gravi 
cum  triRitia  die  fungebaris  extrema. 

Druf.  Decet  tui  fandlitatem,  venerande 
pater  Joannes,  iit  refufcitato  Cailimacho  qui 
me  iilicite  amavit,  et  hunc  refufcites,  qui 
mei  proditor  Rineris  extitit. 

Call.  Ne  digniim  ducas,  ChriRi  apoRole, 
hunc  proditorem,  hunc  malefadlorem  a vin- 
culis  mortis  abfolvere,  qui  me  decepit,  me 
feduxir,  mcque  ad  audendum  hornbile  faci- 
nus  provocavit ! 

Joann, 
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Joann.  Non  debes  illi  Invidere  gratiam 
divin^e  clementire. 

Call.  Non  enim  eft  dignus  refurredlione, 
qui  audtor  extitit  perditionis  alienae. 

Joann.  Lex  noftras  religionis  docet,  ut  ho- 
mo homini  dimittat,  fi  ipfe  a Deo  dimitd 
ainbiat. 

Andr.  Juflum. 

Joann.  Quando  etiamDei  unigenitus,idem- 
qiie  virginis  primogenitus,qi]i  folus  innocens, 
Iblus  immaciilatus,  folus  fine  veterni  forde 
delidti  in  mundum  venit ; omnes  fub  gravi 
onere  peccati  deprefibs  invenit. 

Andr.  Verum. 

Joann.  Scilicet  nullum  iuRum,  nullum  mi- 
fericordia  inveniretdignum:  neminem  tamen 
fprevit,  neminem  fufE  gratia  pietatis  priva- 
vit  j fed  feipfum  tradidit  fuique  diledlam 
animam  pro  omnibus  pofuit. 

Andr.  Si  innocens  non  occideretur,  nemo 
julte  libcraretur. 

Joann.  Ideo  in  hominum  non  deledtatur 
perditione,  quos  fuo  emptos  meminit  pre- 
dofo  finguine. 


Andr. 
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Andr.  Gratias  1111. 

Joann.  Unde  allls  Del  gratlam  non  debe- 
naus  inviderej  cjuana  ex  nullis  piecedentibus 
merltis  In  nobis  gaudemus  abundare. 

Call.  Terrulftl  me  monltu. 

Joann.  Ne  autem  tuls  videar  renlti  votls, 
non  fufcltetur  per  me,  fed  per  Drufianam : 
quia  ad  hoc  implendum  a Deo  acceplt  gra- 
tlam. 

Druf.  Dlvlna  fubftantla  quae  vere  et  fmgu- 
larlter  es  fine  materia  forma  j quae  homlnem 
ad  tul  imagine m plafmafti,  et  plalmato  fpi- 
raculum  vitse  Infpirafti  i jube  materiale  cor- 
pus Fortunati,  redudo  calore,  in  viventem 
animam  iterum  reformari  ‘ quo  trina  noftri 
refufcitatio  tibi  in  laudem  vertatur,  Trinitas 
veneranda ! 

Joann.  Amen. 

'DruJ,  Expergifccre  Fortunate  ! ct  julTu 
Chrifti,  retinacula  mortis  difrumpe. 

Fortiin.  Quls  me  apprehenfa  manu  erexit? 
Quis  vocem  ut  refurgerem  dedit? 

Joann.  Drufiana. 

For  tun.  Nam  me  fufeitavit  Drufiana  I 

Joann,  Ipfa. 
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furgentes  minime  eft  compiitatiis,  quia 
ocius  erat  morlturiLs. 

'Joann.  Dignus  eft  enim  uti'aque  morne, 
quia  ec  commendatum  funus  afficiebat  in- 
juria, et  refurgentes  injufto  infebtabatur  odio. 

Andr.  Infelix  ell  mortuus. 

'Joann.  Rcccdamus,  fuumque  diabolo  fili- 
um  relinquamus ; nos  autem  diem  iftum  et 
pro  iniranda  Callimachi  mutatlone,  et  pro 
utriufque  refurcitationc,  cum  laititia  agamusj 
grari'as  ferentes  Deo  a?quo  judici  fecretorum- 
que  difcretilPimo  cognitori,  qui  folus  omnia 
fubtiliter  examinans,  omnia  recte  difponens, 
unumquemque,  juxta  quod  dignum  prenof- 
cit,  prcEmiis  ruppliciifque  aptabit;  ipfi  Ibli 
honor,  virtus,  fortitudo,  et  victoria,  laus,  et 
jubilatio  per  infinita  faeculorum  fitcula ! 
Amen. 


FINIS  CALLIMACHI. 


THE  END. 
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